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ANDREW   JACKSON. 


The  Battle  of  New  Orleans 

Last  Battle  of  the  War  of  1812-15 

BY 

A.  C.  QUISENBEEEY. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


When   Pakenhani   -with   England's    proudest 

means 
Swept  boldly  down  on  salient  New  Orleans, 
Who  held  the  sacred  bonds  of  Union  then 
Like  young  Kentucky's  stalwart  riflemen? 

— Henry  T.  Stanton. 

The  peace  commissioners  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  hardly  met  at  Ghent,  in 
August,  1814:,  before  the  British 
Government  began  extensive  prep- 
arations for  the  conquest  of  Xew 
Orleans  and  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, which  they  intended  to  take 
and  hold  even  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  agreed  upon  and  rati- 
fied ;  and  this  upon  the  ground  that 
Xapoleon  never  had  any  right,  un- 
der tha  law  of  nations,  to  sell  Lou- 
isiana to  the  L'nited  States. 

Previous  to  May,  1811,  Great 
Britain  had  been  so  busily  occupied 
in  her  wars  with  Napoleon  that  she 
had  never  been  able  to  put  forth 
anything  like  her  full  strength  in 
her  war  with  this  country.  Now, 
however,  the  case  was  different. 
Napoleon  had  abdicated  in  May, 
1814,  and  had  been  exiled,  practi- 
cally a  prisoner,  to  the  island  of 
Elba.  This  left  Great  Britain  in  a 
position  to  wage  war  upon  this  side 
of  the  ocean  upon  a  scale  of  magni- 
tude and  activity  very  much 
greater  than  anything  she  had  hith- 
erto attempted.     She  already  had 


some  ships  and  troops  assembled 
in  her  island  of  Jamaica  in  the 
West  Indies.  Cochrane 's  and  Mal- 
colm's fleets,  with  the  soldiers  of 
Boss'  army,  who  had  harried  the 
coasts  of  Delaware,  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  captured  Washington, 
and  were  repulsed  at  Baltimore, 
left  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Octo- 
ber, and  sailed  for  Jamaica,  where 
by  November  there  was  assembled 
a  fleet  of  more  than  sixty  ships  and 
an  army  of  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  men.  More  than  half  of 
the  ships  were  the  most  formidable 
vessels  in  the  British  navy,  consist- 
ing of  line  of  battle  ships  of  sixty- 
four,  seventy-four  and  eighty  guns ; 
frigates  of  forty  to  fifty  guns ;  and 
sloops  of  twenty  to  thirty  guns 
each ;  mounting  in  all  at  least  a 
thousand  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
fourteen  thousand  troops,  under 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  commander  in  chief, 
and  Major  Generals  Samuel  Gibbs, 
John  Lambert  and  John  Keene, 
consisted  mainly  of  veterans  who 
had  recently  been  operating  in 
Spain  in  the  campaigns  against  Na- 
poleon; and  nearly  all  of  them  had 
served,  at  one  time  or  another,  un- 
der the  redoubtable  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington,who  was  soon  to  extinguish 
forever,  at  Waterloo,  the  brilliant 
star  of  the  great  Napoleon  himself 
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— and  with  some  of  these  very 
same  troops  who  were  marshaling 
in  Jamaica  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Louisiana. 

At  that  time  Florida  belonged  to 
Spain,  and  Spain  was  openly  in 
sympathy  with  Great  Britain,  and 
aimost  as  openly  antagonistic  to 
the  United  States.  As  early  as 
August,  1814,  nine  British  ships  of 
war,  laden  with  troops  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward  Niehols,  sailed  from  Ja- 
maica and  came  to  anchor  in  Pen- 
sacola  harbor,  where  the  troops 
landed,  went  into  camp,  and  hoisted 
the  British  Qag — and  this  upon  the 
soil  of  a  nation  professedly  neutral. 
Colonel  Nichols,  by  his  actions  and 
his  utterances,  practically  an- 
nounced that  his  force  was  but  the 
advance  guard  of  a  mighty  fleet 
and  army  soon  to  follow  him.  Ke 
issued  proclamations  in  which  he 
addresesd  the  most  inflammatory 
appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana, 
who  had  then  been  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  only  ten  years, 
and  endeavored  to  array  them  on 
his  side,  and  against  the  American 
Government.  He  also  addressed  a 
proclamation  especially  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky,  having-  been  led 
to  believe  that  they  had  become  dis- 
contented with  their  own  govern- 
ment, by  reason  of  its  seeming  neg- 
lect of  themselves — a  belief  which 
scheming  politicians  had,  indeed, 
attempted  to  engender  in  their 
minds  by  all  the  wily  arts  of  which 
scheming  and  designing  politicians 
are  capable,  but  ail  to  no  avail. 

Nichols'  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  was  dated  August 
29,  1814,  and  was  as  follows : 


"Inhabitants  of  Kentucky:  You 

have  too  long  borne  with  grievous 
impositions.  The  whole  brunt  of 
the  war  has  fallen  upon  your  brave 
sons.  Be  imposed  upon  no  longer, 
but  either  range  yourselves  under 
the  standard  of  your  forefathers, 
or  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  If 
you  comply  with  either  of  these  of- 
fers, whatever  provisions  you  send 
down  the  river  will  be  paid  for  in 
dollars,  and  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons bringing  it,  as  well  as  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  will  be  guaranteed  to  you. 
Men  of  Kentucky,  let  me  call  to 
your  view,  and  I  trust  to  your  ab- 
horrence, the  conduct  of  those  fac- 
tions which  hurried  you  into  this 
cruel,  unjust  and  unnatural  war  at 
a  time  when  Great  Britain  was 
straining  every  nerve  in  defense  of 
her  own  and  the  liberties  of  the 
world ;  when  the  bravest  of  her  sons 
were  fighting'  and  bleeding  in  so 
sacred  a  cause,  when  she  was 
spending  millions  of  her  treasure 
in  endeavoring  to  pull  down  one  of 
the  most  formidable  and  dangerous 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  the 
form  of  man.  *  *  *  After  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty-one  years  can  you 
any  longer  support  those  brawlers 
for  liberty,  who  call  it  freedom, 
and  know  not  when  themselves  are 
free?  Be  no  longer  their  dupes; 
accept  my  offer;  everything  I  have 
promised  in  this  paper  I  guarantee 
you  upon  the  sacred  honor  of  a 
British  officer." 

McAfee  says:  "The  sacred 
honor  of  a  British  officer  was  a 
thing  well  understood  in  Kentucky. 
That  any  man  of  common  sense 
and  information  should  have  ad- 
dressed such  nonsense  to  Kentuck- 
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ians  is  truly  astonishing.  He  had 
some  grounds,  however,  for  mak- 
ing his  call  upon  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana, for  there  were  British  spies, 
partisans  and.  traitors  in  New  Or- 
leans, who  did  not  fail  to  commu- 
nicate every  possible  information 
to  the  enemy,  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  people  of  Louisiana  were 
dissatished  with  the  government 
and  ready  at  a  moment's  warning 
to  come  under  the  British  yoke. 
How  much  they  were  deceived  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
and  how  glorious  for  them  the  con- 
trast between  the  Northeast  and 
the  Southwest,  was  visibly  dis- 
played in  the  sequel." 
#     *     # 

Andrew  Jackson,  after  having 
effectually  subdued  those  vindictive 
allies  of  the  British,  the  Creek  In- 
dians of  Alabama,  and  put  them 
permanently  out  of  the  war  after 
a  remarkable  campaign,  was,  in 
April,  1814,  made  a  Major  General 
of  the  United  Slates  Army,  and  put 
in  command  of  the  Seventh  Mili- 
tary District,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Mobile.  To  him  was  assigned 
the  important  duty  of  the  defense 
and  protection  of  the  whole  gulf 
coast  along  our  Southern  border. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  the 
three  greatest  military  geniuses 
that  America  has  so  far  produced 
— one  other  of  whom  was  also 
named  Jackson.  He  was  a  self- 
educated  man,  so  far  as  his  educa- 
tion went,  and  even  in  a  general 
way  he  knew  very  little  of  history 
or  literature.  But  he  was  a  born 
soldier,  and  knew  everything  about 
the  science  of  war  that  a  good  sol- 
dier ought  to  know,  and  he  knew  it 
intuitively,     and     not     from     the 


books.  Moreover,  he  was  active, 
tireless,  attentive  always  to  every 
detail,  great  or  small,  of  his -duties; 
eternally  vigilant,  and  always  at 
the  right  place,  rightly  prepared, 
at  the  right  time.  Whatever  defi- 
ciencies there  may  at  any  time  have 
been  in  his  preparations  were  not 
chargeable  to  him,  but  to  the  uncer- 
tain movements  of  a  baiting  gov- 
ernment and  a  laggard  and  vacillat- 
ing Secretary  of  War. 

In  a  very  brief  sketch  like  this  on 
the  subject  of  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, it  is  not  feasible,  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  necessary,  to  go  into  any  de- 
tails concerning  the  military  oper- 
ations along  the  Gulf  coast  between 
the  time  of  the  British  occupation 
of  Pensacola  in  August  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  direct  campaign 
against  New  Orleans  in  December, 
1814. 

The  little  island  of  Grand  Terre, 
in  Barataria  Bay,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  sixty  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans, was  the  home  and  headquar- 
ters of  a  band  of  eight  hundred  pri- 
vateers and  smugglers  under  the 
command  of  Jean  Lafitte,  a  native 
of  Bordeaux,  France,  who  had  been 
a  blacksmith  in  New  Orleans  before 
adopting  the  occupation  of  smug- 
gling. He  is  celebrated  in  history, 
romance  and  song  as  "the  Pirate 
of  the  Gulf";  and  he  was  the  orig- 
inal of  Byron's  poem,  "The  Cor- 
sair," which  ends  with  the  lines: 
"He  left  a  corsair's  name  to  other  times 
Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand 
crimes." 

Those  lines,  however,  are  erro- 
neous, for  Lafitte  and  his  men  were 
not  corsairs,  or  pirates,  but  at  the 
worst  were  merely  smugglers;  and 
they  had  been  outlawed  as  such  by 
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the  government.  Lafitte  himself 
once  said:  "I  may  have  evaded 
the  payment  of  duties  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse, but  I  have  never  ceased 
to  be  a  good  citizen."  His  smug- 
gled goods  were  bought  at  low  rates 
by  the  most  eminently  respectable 
merchants  of  New  Orleans  and 
other  cities,  who  visited  his  island 
camp  for  the  purpose,  and  many  of 
them  built  up  large  fortunes  from 
the  great  profits  the}'  made  on  those 
cheap  smuggled  goods.  After  the 
War  of  1812  began,  Lafitte  also  be- 
came an  unlicensed  privateer,  but 
confined  his  privateering  to  the 
capture  of  British  merchant  ships 
only;  and  this  was  what  gave  him 
the'name  of  pirate.  He  maintained 
a  fleet  of  numerous  vessels. 

As  the  United  States  had  out- 
lawed Lafitte  as  a  smuggler,  Colo- 
nel Nichols,  the  British  commander 
at  Pensacola,  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  he 
would  be  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
L^nited  States  government,  and 
would  be  glad  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  British  government. 
Accordingly,  emissaries  were  sent 
to  Lafitte  to  appeal  to  his  spirit  of 
revenge,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and 
his  cupidity.  These  emissaries 
revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  an 
"invincible  annada"  would  soon 
sail  from  Jamaica,  and  would  cer- 
tainly conquer  New  Orleans  and  the 
Louisiana  Territory,  and  annex 
them  to  the  British  crown.  Lafitte 
and  his  men  were  invited  to  enter 
the  British  service,  he  being  as- 
sured that  his  men  and  vessels 
would  be  received  into  the  British 
navy  upon  the  most  honorable 
terms.  These  terms  and  proposi- 
tions were  all  set  forth  in  writing. 


For  the  purpose  of  gaining  time, 
Lafitte  temporized  with  the  British 
emissaries,  on  the  plea  of  wishing 
to  consider  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  promised  to  give  his  answer 
later.  What  he  actually  did  was  to 
at  once  send  the  documents  to  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,  at  New  Orleans, 
who,  without  delay,  dispatched 
them  to  General  Jackson,  at  Mo- 
bile, to  whom  substantially  the 
whole  plan  of  the  British  campaign 
and  invasion  was  thus  revealed. 

General  Jackson  left  Mobile  on 
November  21st,  reached  New  Or- 
leans on  December  2nd,  and  took  up 
his  permanent  headquarters  there. 
The  troops  then  available  for  the 
defense  of  the  city  consisted  of 
only  two  small  regiments  and  a 
weak  battalion  of  militia;  there 
were  no  effective  naval  forces  in 
the  adjacent  waters,  and  money, 
credit,  arms  and  munitions  were  all 
wanting.  Jackson  did  not  rest  a 
moment.  He  sent  urgent  dis- 
patches to  Washington  for  the  as- 
sistance that  was  so  badly  needed. 
He  organized  what  military  force 
he  could  in  New  Orleans,  took 
measures  for  obstructing  the  large 
bayous  which  furnished  communi- 
cations near  New  Orleans  for  ships 
to  pass  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
erected  new  fortifications  guarding 
the  approaches  to  the  city,  and 
strengthened  the  old  ones.  He  had 
already  appealed  to  the  govern- 
ment for  regular  troops,  and  to  the 
Governors  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi for  militia.  Two  regiments 
of  regular  infantry  (the  Seventh 
and  the  Forty-fourth)  were  sent  to 
his  aid;  Lafitte 's  "pirates"  to  the 
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number  of  several  hundred  joined 
him,  as  did  also  a  battalion  of 
mounted  riflemen  from  Mississippi, 
under  Major  Hinds.  The  Tennes- 
see militia  under  Generals  Carroll 
and  Coffee  did  not  reach  New  Or- 
leans until  December  22nd,  and  the 
Kentucky  militia,  owing  to  delays 
for  which  they  were  not  accounta- 
ble, did  not  get  there  until  .January 
4th,  1815,  just  four  days  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  battle  in 
which    they    took  so  prominent    a 

part. 

*     #     * 

On  October  20th,  1814,  Governor 
Shelby  issued  a  call  for  men  for 
the  Xew  Orleans  campaign,  and  un- 
der that  call  three  regiments  of 
Kentucky  Detached  Militia  were 
brought  into  the  field  and  organ- 
ized for  that  campaign,  namely: 

1.  Slaughter's  Regiment,  organ- 
ized November  10,  1814;  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ga- 
briel Slaughter,  of  Mercer  County; 
Majors  Lanty  Armstrong,  of  Jef- 
ferson (?)  County,  and  "William 
Wakefield,  of  Nelson  County.  The 
regiment  had  ten  companies,  with 
a  total  strength  of  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  officers  and  en- 
listed men. 

2.  Gray's  Regiment,  organized 
November  10,  1814,  and  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Presley  Gray,  who  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
John  Davis.  The  Majors  were 
James  Johnson,  William  W^alker 
and  Zeba  Holt.  The  regiment  had 
ten  companies,  with  a  total  strength 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

3.  Mitchusson's  Regiment,  or- 
ganized November    10,    1814,    and 


commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  Mitchusson  of  Caldwell(f) 
County,  who  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sam- 
uel Parker.  The  Majors  were  Reu- 
ben Harrison  and  Thomas  Cren- 
shaw. The  regiment  had  ten  com- 
panies, with  a  total  strength  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty-six  offic- 
ers and  enlisted  men. 

These  troops  were  commanded  by 
Major  General  John  Thomas,  with 
Brigadier  General  John  Adair  as 
his  Adjutant  General.  The  total 
strength  of  the  Kentucky  militia 
raised  for  the  New  Orleans  cam- 
paign was  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  United  States 
Infantry  (who  were  recruited  in 
Kentucky),  at  that  time  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  strong,  bringing 
the  grand  total  of  Kentucky  troops 
up  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  Of  these  troops 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty  were  on 
the  tiring  line,  and  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  One  thou- 
sand and  eighty-one  of  the  Ken- 
tucky militia  did  not  take  part  in 
the  battle  because  they  could  not 
be  furnished  with  arms. 

The  Honorable  Z.  T.  Smith,  in 
his  Battle  of  Netu  Orleans,  says: 
"When  the  militia  of  Kentucky 
was  called  for,  Governor  Shelby 
was  assured  that  a  United  States 
quartermaster  would  furnish 
transportation  for  the  troops  to 
New  Orleans;  but  no  such  officer 
presented  himself  and  no  relief 
came  from  Washington.  The  men 
had  rendezvoused  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  in  waiting,  and  here  the 
expedition  must  have     ended    had 
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not  Colonel  Richard  Taylor,  of 
Frankfort,  the  quartermaster  of  the 
State  militia,  borrowed  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  immediate  emer- 
gency. With  this  he  purchased 
such  boats  as  he  could,  some  of 
which  were  unlit  for  the  passage. 
Camp  equipage  could  not  be  had  in 
time,  and  about  thirty  pots  and  ket- 
tles were  bought  at  Louisville — 
one  to  each  company  of  eighty  men. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland 
River  they  were  detained  eight 
days,  with  their  axes  and  frows 
riving  boards  with  which  to  patch 
up  their  old  boats.  From  this 
point  they  started  with  a  half  sup- 
ply of  rations,  to  which  they  added 
as  they  could  on  their  way  down 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  men 
knew  there  was  due  them  an  ad- 
vance of  two  months'  pay  when  or- 
dered out  of  the  State.  The  United 
States  quartermaster  distributed 
this  pay  to  the  Tennessee  troops 
who  had  preceded  them,  but  with- 
held it  from  the  Kentuckians.  Be- 
lieving that  they  would  be  fur- 
nished suitable  clothing  or  pay, 
blankets,  tents,  arms  and  muni- 
tions, with  reasonable  promptness, 
they  left  home  with  little  else  than 
the  one  suit  of  clothing  they  wore, 
usually  of  homespun  jeans.  x\.s  a 
writer  has  said:  'Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  it  been  known  of  such  a 
body  of  men  leaving  their 
homes,  unprovided  as  they  were, 
and  risking  a  difficult  passage 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  the 
crudest  of  barges  to  meet  an 
enemy.  They  could  have  been 
prompted  alone  by  a  love  of  coun- 
try and  defiance  to  its  enemies.' 
This  contribution  of  Kentucky  for 
the  defense  of  Louisiana  was  made 


just  after  she  had  furnished  ten 
thousand  volunteer  troops  in  the 
campaigns  of  Harrison  in  the 
Northwest,  who  made  up  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  soldiers  in  that  army 
for  the  two  years  previous,  and 
who  recently  had  won  the  great  vic- 
tory at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
Governor  Shelby  tendered  to  the 
government  ten  thousand  more 
Kentuckians  for  the  Army  of  the 
Southwest,  if  they  should  be  needed 
to  repel  the  invaders." 

*  #=  4f 

In  the  meantime,  the  "invinci- 
ble armada,"  consisting  of  a  fleet 
of  sixty  °-reat  ships,  had,  on  No- 
vember 26,  1814,  set  sail  from  Ne- 
gril  Bay,  Jamaica,  for  the  conquest 
of  Louisiana.  Captain  Gieig,  a 
British  officer,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  has  published  in  his 
history  of  that  campaign  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  organizations, 
and  their  strength,  that  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Louisiana,  to-wit: 

Fourth   Regiment,   King's   Own 750 

Seventh  Regiment,  Royal  Fusileers 850 

Fourteenth      Regiment,      Duchess     of 

York's     Own 350 

Twenty-fourth  Regiment,  Royal  North 

British     Fusileers 900 

Fortieth   Regiment,  Somersetshire 1,000 

Forty-third  Regiment,  Monmouth  Light 

Infantry  850 

Forty-fourth  Regiment,  East  Essex 750 

Eighty-fifth    Regiment,    Buck's    Volun- 
teers,  Light   Infantry    650 

Ninety-third   Regiment,   Highlanders....  1,100 

Ninety-fifth   Regiment,   Rifle   Corps 500 

First  West  India   Regiment 700 

Second  West  India  Regiment 700 

S^xty-second  Regiment,  Detachment  of  350 
Rocket   Brigade,    Artillery,   Engineers, 

etc 1,500 

Royal  Marines  1,501) 

Sailors   Taken   from  the   Fleet 2,000 

Total   _ .14,450 
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Including-  sailors,  marines,  artil- 
lerists and  others  who  did  not  land, 
the  expedition  consisted  of  at  least 
eighteen  thousand  men.  Never  be- 
fore  in  her  history  had  Great 
Britain  fitted  out  an  expedition  up- 
on so  grand  a  scale.  It  cost  her  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  equiv- 
alent to  five  hundred  millions  at 
this  time. 

The  regiments  of  British  regu- 
lars named  in  the  above  list  were 
the  choicest,  troops  then  on  earth; 
and  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon 
most  of  them  had  won  laurels  at 
Martinique,  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Tou- 
louse. Others  were  but  recently 
transported  from  the  fiery  ordeals 
of  Corunna,  Busaco,  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  And  just  five  months 
later  (June,  1315)  at  Waterloo, 
some  of  these  same  regiments  as- 
sisted in  destroying  the  Old  Guard, 
who  "died,  but  never  surren- 
dered," and  quenched  forever  Na- 
poleon's star  of  destiny,  which 
there  fell  to  rise  no  more.  Eng- 
land never  sent  forth  from  her  bor- 
ders a  braver  or  better  disciplined 
body  of  soldiers  than  those  who 
landed  in  Xew  Orleans. 

The  hostile  fleet  reached  Ship 
Island,  off  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
near  New  Orleans,  on  December  12, 
1814;  and  from  that  time  on  there 
were  a  series  of  indecisive  land  and 
naval  engagements,  leading  up  to 
the  climacteric  and  decisive  battle 
of  January  8,  1815.  The  British 
commanders  were  fully  confident 
that  their  entire  movement  was  ? 
profound  secret  of  their  own,  and 
utterly  unknown  to  General  Jack- 
son ;  and  that  by  taking  him  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  as  they  confi- 


dently expected  to  do,  New  Orleans 
would  prove  an  easy  conquest. 
When  they  found  "Old  Hickory" 
entirely  ready  for  them,  with  his 
soul  in  anus  and  eager  for  the  fray 
they  were  themselves  treated  to  a 
little  surprise  party.  The  British 
writers  upon  the  subject  in  the  ear- 
ly years  succeeding  the  occurrence, 
all  express  a  great  wonder  as  to 
how  the  American  commander  had 
become  so  fully  acquainted  with 
the  plans  of  the  expedition.  Ap- 
parently, none  of  them  suspected 
that  Lafitte,  "the  pirate,"  had 
turned  their  secrets  over  to  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 

The  most  important  of  the  pre- 
liminary engagements  wras  the  bat- 
tle of  Villere's  Plantation,  in  which 
Jackson  attacked  the  enemy  and 
took  them  by  surprise  on  the  night 
of  December  23rd.  The  British 
were  driven  from  their  camp,  and, 
although  the  Americans  also  sub- 
sequently fell  back,  the  fruits  of 
victory  were  theirs.  The  British 
loss  was  about  one  hundred  killed, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  wounded, 
anrl  seventy-four  taken  prisoners. 
The  American  loss  was  twenty-four 
killed,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
wounded,  and  seventy-four  miss- 
ing. The  Seventh  United  States 
Infantry,  composed  of  Kentuck- 
ians,  took  a  leading  part  in  this 
battle. 

On  December  28th,  the  entire 
British  force,  led  by  General  Pak- 
enham  in  person,  made  a  fierce  and 
impetuous  attack  upon  Jackson's 
lines;  but  they  met  so  determined 
a  resistance  that  after  three  hours 
of  hot  fighting  they  were  compelled 
to  retire  in  mortification  to  their 
camp,  after  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 
The  American  loss  was  only  seven 
killed  and  eight  wounded. 

When  Admiral  Cochrane  first 
approached  New  Orleans  with  his 
fleet  he  had  boasted  that  he  would 
eat  his  Christmas  dinner  in  the 
city;  but,  as  he  was  disappointed  in 
this,  it  is  probable  that  General 
Pakenham  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  spend  the  new  year's  day  there, 
for  on  the  night  of  December  31st, 
under  the  cover  of  the  night  and  a 
heavy  fog,  his  troops  advanced  to 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  our 
lines.  There  they  erected  three 
different  batteries,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  fifteen  guns,  from  six  to 
thirty-two  pounders.  As  soon  as 
the  fog  cleared  away  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  1,  1815,  they  opened 
up  with  a  heavy  fire  of  shot,  bombs 
and  rockets;  and  they  also  essayed 
an  assault  upon  the  American 
lines  with  their  infantry.  These 
were  soon  put  to  flight,  but  the  can- 
nonading continued  all  day,  or  un- 
til nearly  all  their  gams  had  been 
dismounted  by  the  fire  of  Jackson's 
artillery.  Under  the  cover  of  the 
night  the  enemy  again  retired  to 
their  camp,  completely  discom- 
fitted.  The  American  loss  in  this 
action  was  thirty- five  killed  and 
wounded.  The  British  admitted  a 
loss  of  seventy-five  killed  and 
wounded. 

General  Jackson  had  already 
sent  about  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  Louisiana  militia,  under  Gen- 
eral D.  B.  Morgan,  to  the  opposite, 
or  right  bank  of  the  river.  These 
were  accompanied  by  Commodore 
Patterson,  of  the  navy,  with  sixty- 


six  marines.  On  January  4,  1815, 
Morgan  began  throwing  up  breast- 
works for  the  defense  of  his  troops, 
and  Patterson  mounted  a  battery 
of  several  pieces  of  artillery,  to  be 
served  by  his  marines.  This  move- 
ment was  made  to  repel  any  at- 
tempt the  enemy  might  make  to  ad- 
vance upon  New  Orleans  upon  that 
side  of  the  river,  as  a  diversion,  for 
Jackson  was  already  convinced 
that  the  main  assault  would  be  on 
the  left  bank,  as  turned  out  to  be 

the  case. 

#     #     # 

Also,  on  January  4,  1815,  the 
long-delayed  Kentucky  militia 
reached  New  Orleans.  They  were 
commanded  by  Brigadier  General 
John  Adair,  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Major  General  John  Thom- 
as. It  was  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
usually severe  winter,  in  a  season 
of  almost  daily  rainfalls,  when  the 
troops  reached  New  Orleans.  They 
went  into  camp,  says  a  writer  upon 
the  subject,  without  tents  or  blank- 
ets, or  bedding  of  straw,  on  the 
open  and  miry  alluvial  soil,  with 
the  temperature  at  times  at  the 
freezing  point.  The  legislature  of 
Louisiana,  then  in  session,  prompt- 
ly voted  six  thousand  dollars  for 
relief,  to  which  the  generous  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana  added  by  sub- 
scription ten  thousand  dollars 
more.  With  these  funds  materials 
were  purchased.  The  noble  women 
of  New  Orleans,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, devoted  themselves  day 
and  night  to  making  up  these  ma- 
terials into  suitable  garments  and 
bedding,  and  distributing  them  as 
they    wore    most    needed.    In  one 
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week's    time    the    destitute    soldiers  Seventh    Regiment,    United    States    In- 

were  supplied  and  made  comfort-        fantry  465 

Forty-fourth    Regiment,    United    Statea 

:1')Ie-  ,  Infantry   331 

In  speaking,  in  an  official  report,      Detachment  of  Artillery,  regulars  22 

Of    the    condition    of    tile    Kentucky      Marines.   United   States   Navy 66 

militia   upon   their    arrival    at   New  Plaucke's  Battalion,  New  Orleans  Mlli- 

Orleans,     General     Jackson     said:        tia 287 

"N«t  One  man  in      ten      was      well      Beate's  Orleans  Rifle  Company 62 

armed,   and  Only   one  man  in  three  LaStte's  Baratarians  (Artillerists)  Cap- 
bad    any    arms    at    all."      It    is    the          tains  You  and  Beluehe  300 

business    of    a    government    to    arm  DAquin's  Battalion  San  Domingo  Free 

its  soldiers,  but  such  arms  as  the        ^Ien  of  Color - 210 

KentUCkians    took    to    New    Orleans      Choctaw  Indians,  Captain  Jugeant 18 

were    their    own  private  property.     T«^essee  volunteers  and  Militia i.oes 

The    Secretary   Of    War   had   prom-      Kentucky  Detached  Militia 2,256 

-,  j"  -i  -.-     ,„      Hinds   Mississippi   Dragoons 107 

ised  to  send  arms  ami  munition,  Louls,ana  Mmtia  (in  addition  t0  those 

down  the  Mississippi  River  for  tue        noted  above)  1317 

supply  of  the  Kentucky  militia,  but  

tkroug-h  the  incompetency    of    the        Totai  6,504 

quartermaster  at  Pittsburg,  whence 

the  arms  were  to  be  shipped,  these  Of  this  little  force    all    but    the 

supplies    were    much    delayed    in  rf  M  himdred  and  eigMy.four  reg. 

starting,  ana  had  gotten  only  as  far  ulapg  were  mw  ^^    Q          fd 

on  the  way  as  the  month  of   the  tQ    &          ^together,    stood  about 

Ohio  liver  on  the  day  when  the  ei  hteeu  thousand  men,  nearly  all 

Kentucaans  reached  New  Orleans  of  wh&m  were  regulars  of  the  Brit_ 

and  did  not  get  to  that  city  until  ig]l             Qr  m^nes  of  tke  British 

many  days  after  all  need  for  them  navy_the  best  trailied  t            theu 

was  past.    However,  the  citizens  of  Qn  ^  O.[ohe 

New  Orleans   contributed     enough  °     .  '                           _. 

of  their  own  private  and  personal  .    °J  th*  mfht  °f  January  7th,  four 

guns  and  rifles  to  arm  Slaughter's  l™dre&     v    r?G  •  kent"ckl*ns   of 

regiment,     about     seven     hundred  Co  one   John  Davis' regiment  were 

men  fit  for  duty,  and  the  three  hum  ?rdere<*  to  cross  the  river  as  re- 

dred  and  five  men  of  Major  Reuben  enforcements  to   General  Morgan; 

Harrison's  battalion    of    Mitchus-  tut  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 

son's   regiment.     These   one  thou-  ™*  f^fs,  as  arms  for  no  more 

sand  and  five  armed  Kentuckians  tb;an  that  number  could  be  found, 

were  marched  at  once  to  the  firing  aftfr  ransacking  the  city  of  New 

i-  Orleans.     In  the   meantime,   these 

troops  were  marched  about  from 

place  to  place  in  the  city,  and  were 

After     the     arrival  of  the  Ken-  not  finally  carried  across  the  river 

tucky  militia,  Jackson's  forces  for  until  almost  daylight  on  the  morn- 

the  defense  of  Xew  Orleans  were  ing  of  the  8th.     The     addition     of 

as  follows:  these  one   hundred     and     seventy 

h.  r.— 2 
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men  raised  Morgan's  force  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  a  total  of 
abont  seventeen  hundred  men. 

Jackson's  main  line  of  battle  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  was 
drawn  up  on  the  plains  of  Chal- 
mette,  five  miles  below  the  river, 
and  was  eighteen  hundred  yards 
long,  extending  from  the  river,  on 
the  west,  to  an  impenetrable  swamp 
on  the  east.  Batteries  of  artillery 
were  scattered  along  the  intrench- 
ments  from  end  to  end,  at  proper 
intervals.  Tbe  Seventh  Infantry 
held  the  extreme  right,  next  to  the 
river;  D'Aquin's  Free  Men  of 
Color  were  to  the  left  of  the  Sev- 
enth, and  the  Forty-fourth  Infan- 
try were  to  the  left  of  these.  The 
remainder  of  the  line — fully  two- 
thirds  of  its  length — vas  oecanied 
by  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
militia,  a  thousand  and  five  Ken- 
tuckians,  under  General  Adair,  and 
five  hundred  Tennesseans,  under 
General  Caroll,  beincr  stationed  to 
the  left  of  the  Forty-fourth  Infan- 
try, while  General  Coffee,  with  five 
hundred  Tenncsseeans,  held  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  line,  next  to  the 
swamp.  The  intrenchments  which 
protected  the  entire  line  were  not 
composed  of  cotton  hales,  as  is 
commonly  supposd,  but  were  earth- 
works, in  which  the  embrasures  for 
artillery  were  braced  with  bales  of 
cotton.  Another  line  of  intrench- 
ments had  been  thrown  up  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
line,  and  a  third  line  of  intrench- 
ments had  been  constructed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  city.  "Old  Hick- 
ory" was  not  taking  any  chances. 

Pakenham's  plan  for  the  grand 
assault  was  plain  and  simple. 
Colonel  Thornton  was  to  cross  the 


Mississippi  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
with  the  Eighty-fifth  and  one  West 
India  regiment,  some  marines  and 
sailors,  and  a  corps  of  rocketeers, 
anel  fall  upon  General  Morgan's 
forces  before  dawn.  General  Gibbs, 
with  the  Forty-fourth,  Twenty- 
third  and  Fourth  regiments,  was 
to  storm  the  American  left,  while 
General  Keane,  with  the  Ninety- 
third,  Ninety-fifth  and  two  light 
companies  of  the  Seventh  and 
Forty-third,  with  some  West  India 
troops,  was  to  threaten  the  Amer- 
ican right  sufficiently  to  draw  their 
fire,  and  then  to  rush  upon  them 
with  the  bayonet.  Keane 's  ad- 
vance corps  were  furnished  with 
fascines  to  fill  the  ditches  in  front 
of  the  American  intrenchments, 
and  scaling  ladders  with  which  to 
mount  the  embankments. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
January  8,  1815,  when  the  mists 
began  to  clear  away,  the  British 
line  was  seen  stretching  two-thirds 
of  the  way  across  the  plains  of 
Chahnette,  drawn  up  in  battle  ar- 
ray. Rockets  were  iired  from  its 
extreme  right  and  left,  and  at  that 
signal  the  "thin  red  line"  marched 
steadily  forward  upon  the  Ameri- 
can works,  the  main  assault  being 
directed  upon  the  left  center,  that 
part  of  the  works  defended  by  a 
thousand  Kentuckians  under 
Adair,  and  five  hundred  Tennes- 
seans under  Carroll.  The  Ameri- 
can batteries  opened  upon  them, 
and  whole  platoons  were  pros- 
trate" 1,  whose  places  were  instantly 
filled  by  others,  and  the  column  of 
British  veterans  pressed  steadily 
onward,  without  pause  or  recoil, 
toward  the  longer  and  weaker  line 
covered    bv    the    Kentuckians  and 
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Tennesseans.  Lossing,  the  great- 
est of  the  historians  of  the  War  of 
1^12,  says:  "By  this  time  all  the 
American  batteries,  including  Pat- 
terson's on  the-  right  hank  of  the 
river,  were  in  full  play.  Yet  stead- 
ily on  marched  Wellington's  vet- 
erans, steppins-  firmly  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades, 
until  they  had  readied  a  point  with- 
in two  hundred  yards  of  the  Amer- 
ican line,  behind  which,  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  invaders,  lay 
the  Tennesseans  and  Kentuekians, 
four  ranks  deep.  Suddenly  the 
clear  voice  of  General  Carroll  rang 
out,  'Fire!'  His  Tennesseans  rose 
from  cover,  and,  each  man  taking 
sure  aim,  delivered  a  most  de- 
structive volley  upon  their  foe, 
their  bullets  cutting  down  scores 
of  the  gallant  British  soldiery.  The 
storm  ceased  not  for  a  moment,  for 
when  the  Temiesseans  had  fired 
they  fell  ba^k,  and  the  Kentuckians 
took  their  places,  and  so  the  four 
ranks,  one  after  the  other,  partici- 
pated in  the  conflict.  At  the  s.Line 
time,  round,  grape  and  chain  shot 
went  crashing  through  the  ranks 
of  the  British,  making  awful  gaps, 
and  appalling  the  stoutest  hearts." 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  devasta- 
tion, those  stout-hearted  British 
veterans  continued  to  advance.  An- 
other detachment  fame  up  with 
fascines  and  scaling  ladders,  and 
marched  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
intfenehmcnts.  Bat  no  mortal  men 
could  long  endure  the  terrible  tire 
that  was  then  poured  at  close  range 
upon  the  devoted  Britons  by  the 
Kentucky  and  Tennessean  marks- 
men. They  foil  back  to  the  swamp, 
reformed,  and  immediately  charged 
again;  but  again  were   forced  to 


retire.  General  Pake  nh  am  was 
killed.  General  Gibbs  was  mortally, 
and  General  Keane  was  seriously, 
wounded.  The  command  was  as- 
sumed by  Major  Wilkinson,  the 
officer  of  the  highest  rank  still  left 
with  the  assaulting  column.  Un- 
daunted, he  reformed  his  broken 
lines,  and  made  a  third  assault 
upon  the  works  so  gallantly  de- 
fended by  the  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee riflemen.  They  marched 
right  up  to  the  intrenchments  and 
attempted  to  scale  them.  Again 
they  were  repulsed,  and  Wilkinson 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  upon  the 
very  top  of  the  parapet.  His  dis- 
comiiced  men  fell  back,  and  re- 
treated in  the  wildest  confusion, 
and  the  battle  upon  that  part  of  the 
line  was  over.  While  these  assaults 
were  being  made,  Keane 's  division 
had  made  a  spirited  assault  upon 
the  rig' it  of  the  line,  defended  by 
the  Seventh  Infantry,  and  were 
disastrously  repulsed. 

McAfee,  the  Kentucky  histo- 
rian, who,  it  is  believed,  took  part 
in  the  battle,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  grand  assault: 

"Their  attack  was  received  by 
our  troops  with  the  utmost  firm- 
ness and  bravery,  and  their  fire 
was  immediately  returned  by  the 
artillery  on  our  own  works,  under 
the  direction  of  deliberate  and 
skillful  officers,  who  tore  their  col- 
umns, as  they  approached,  with  a 
frightful  carnage.  As  soon  as  the 
heads  of  their  columns  had  arrived 
within  the  range  of  our  small  arms 
they  were  assailed  in  a  manner 
still  more  destructive  by  the  steady, 
deliberate,  weil-aimed  fire  of  our 
rifles  and  musketry.  Though  they 
advanced  under   this  havoc    with 
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astonishing  firmness  and  intreped- 
ity,  yet  ere  they  could  reach  our 
works  they  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  repulsed;  but  the  brave 
officers  who  led  tliem  soon  rallied 
their  flying  troops,  reformed  their 
shattered  columns,  and  led  them 
the  second  time  to  the  charge  with 
renovated  vigor  and  fury.  In  vain 
was  their  bravery — in  vain  the  ut- 
most exertion  of  their  powers — 
they  only  renewed  the  charge  to 
suffer  a  new  repulse  with  redoubled 
carnage.  Their  principal  column 
advancing  against  the  center  of  our 
works  was  opposed  by  the  strong- 
est part  of  our  lines,  consisting  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  marks- 
men, at  least  six  men  deep,  who  lit- 
erally poured  forth  a  sheet  of  fire 
which  cut  down  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  like  grass  by  the  scythe  of 
a  mo'.vor.  Yet  their  heavy  columns 
pressed  on  with  such  force  and  des- 
peration that  many  of  their  men  tit 
last  entered  the  ditch  in  front  of 
our  breastworks,  where  they  were 
shot  down  in  heaps  at  the  very 
muzzle  of  our  guns.  Slaughtered, 
shattered  and  disordered,  they 
were  again  forced  to  retire.  Then- 
leaders,  however,  apparently  re- 
solved upon  victory  or  total  de- 
struction, again  rallied  and  brought 
them  up  for  the  third  time  to  the 
charge ;  but  their  principal  officers 
being  now  slain  or  disabled  and 
their  strength  greatly  broken  and 
spent,  this  last  effort  was  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  former,  and  they 
were  soon  forced  to  fall  back  in 
disorder  on  their  column  of  re- 
serve, with  which  they  pursued  a 
precipitate  and  disorderly  retreat 
to  their  camp  under  a  galling  fire 
from  our  batteries,     leaving     the 


field  literally  covered  with  the  dy- 
ing and  the  dead." 

This  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able battles  known  to  history.  In 
the  brief  space  of  twenty-five  min- 
utes the  enemy  lost  seven  hun- 
dred killed,  fourteen  hundred 
wounded  and  five  hundred  prison- 
ers— a  total  loss  of  twenty-six  hun- 
dred men ;  the  American  loss  being 
only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded. 
Of  the  nine  hundred  men  of  the 
Ninety-third  Highlanders,  who, 
with  twenty-five  officers  went  into 
the  fight,  only  nine  officers  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men  could  be 
mustered  at  its  close.  The  Twenty- 
first  regiment  lost  five  hundred 
men,  and  every  company  came  out 
of  the  terrible  conflict  a  mere  skel- 
eton in  numbers. 

The  Kentuekians  wmo  bore  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  this  bril- 
liant victory  were  Colonel  Gabriel 
Slaughter's  regiment  of  seven  hun- 
dred men.  and  Major  Reuben  Har- 
rison's battalion  of  three  hundred 
and  five  men  from  Mitchusson's 
regiment,  all  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-General  John  Aclair. 
These  were  all  of  the  Kentuekians 
for  whom  arms  could  be  found,  ex- 
cept the  small  detachment  that  went 
across  the  river.  In  the  rear  in- 
trenchments  stood  at  least  a  thou- 
sand other  Kentuekians  who  could 
not  go  into  the  battle  because  arms 
were  not  furnished  for  them. 

"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

#      *      * 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
matters  did  not  turn  out  so  favor- 
ably. Morgan's  forces  there  con- 
sisted of  about  seventeen  hundred 
men,  composed     of    fourteen  hum 
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dred    and    fifty    Louisiana  militia, 
and  sixty-six  marines  under  Com- 
modore Patterson;   the   remainder 
being  one  hundred     and     seventy 
poorly-armed   raw  Kentucky  mili- 
tiamen from  Colonel  John  Davis' 
regiment,  who  had     been     hastily 
equipped  the  night  before  with  such 
odds  and  ends  of  old  guns  as  could 
still  be  collected  from  the  citizens 
of  New  Orleans.     These  Kentuck- 
ians, after  a  sleepless  night  spent 
in  marching  fruitlessly    here     and 
there  about  the     city,     were     sent 
across  the  river  near  the  dawn  of 
January  8th,  and  were   placed  in 
position  about  a  mile  in  front  of 
Morgan's  fortified  line,  and  were 
directed  to  hold  a  frontage     of    a 
mile  in  extent,  for  the  defense  of 
which  a  thousand  well-armed  men 
would  have  scarcely  sufficed.    Some 
distance  in  front     of     them    were 
posted  two  hundred  Louisiana  mi- 
litia, of  Arnaad's  battalion,  under 
command  of  Major  Tes-ier. 

On  the  same  morning  Colonel 
Thornton,  somewhat  delayed, 
crossed  the  river  with  more  than  a 
thousand  British  regulars.  After 
landing  and  forming,  these  ad- 
vanced under  cover  of  some  field 
pieces  and  attacked  Tessier's  two 
hundred  men,  who  fled  without  fir- 
ing a  gun.  These  were  Ihe  first 
troops  who  set  the  "example"  of 
"ingioriously"  flying  in  that  fight. 
Thornton  next  charged  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy  Kentuckians, 
who  stood  their  ground  long 
enough  to  load  and  fire  four  vol- 
leys, and  to  lose  thirty  men  in 
killed  and  wounded;  and  this,  by 
the  way,  was  about  all  the  fighting 
that  was  done  on  that  side  of  the 
river  that  day  bv  Americans.    Be- 


ing outnumbered  nearly  six  to  one, 
flanked  on  the  right,  and  unsup- 
ported by  reinforcements — w7hich 
might  readily  have  been  sent  by 
General  Morgan — they,  too,  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  which  they 
did  in  disorder.  Tessier's  two  hun- 
dred having  already  "ingloriousiy 
fled,"  the  other  Louisiana  militia 
and  the  marines,  numbering  alto- 
gether nearly  fourteen  hundred 
men,  then  retreated  precipitately 
from  their  strong  position  behind 
intrenchments,  and  that,  too,  before 
the  enemy  could  come  up  to  attack 
them.  Commodore  Patterson,  in 
command  of  the  artillery,  spiked 
his  auns,  and,  together  with  his  ma- 
rines, joined  in  the  disorderly  rout 
before  ever  they  had  even  seen  the 
enemy. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  official 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  re- 
ferring to  this  part  of  it  said: 
"The  Kentucky  reinforcements,  of 
whom  so  much  was  expected,  inglo- 
riousiy fled,  drawing  after  them,  by 
their  example,  the  remainder  of 
the  forces."  Commodore  Patter- 
son, in  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  stigmatized  that  hand- 
ful of  Kentuckians  in  still  more  of- 
fensive terms.  This  wTas  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  Tessier's  two 
hundred  Louisianians  had  "inglo- 
riously  fled"  long  before  Davis' 
one  hundred  and  seventy  Kentuck- 
ians did;  and  that  even  then,  after 
the  Kentuckians  had  also  fled,  Mor- 
gan's fourteen  hundred  men,  be- 
hind breastworks,  with  a  strong 
battery  of  artillery,  were  still  an 
amply  sufficient  force  to  defeat 
Thornton,  if  they  had  only  held 
their  ground.     It    is     rather  hard 
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lines  when  fourteen  hundred  -well- 
armed  men  behind  intrenchments 
retreat  before  a  thousand  of  the 
enemy  merely  because  they  se<i  one 
hundred  and  seventy  poorly-armed 
men  out  in  the  open  field  doing  so. 
About  all  that  General  Jackson 
accomplished  by  the  tone  of  his  of- 
ficial report  was  to  make  the  tail 
wag  the  dog. 

McAfee  says  that  Patterson  and 
Morgan,  conscious  that  they  them- 
selves had  acted  badly,  and  in  or- 
der to  screen  themselves,  induced 
General  Jackson  to  make  that  re- 
port; but  he  must  also  have  been 
moved  to  make  it  by  still  other  an  1 
unworthier  motives,  for  in  that 
same  report  he  does  not  say  a  sin- 
gle word  about  the  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished part  that  the  thousand 
Kentuckians  under  Adair  took  in 
the  victory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
liver.  That  omission,  plainly  and 
necessarily  intentional  on  Jack- 
son's part,  was  utterly  inexcus- 
able; and  it  afforded  clear  proof 
that  he  held  against  Kentuckians, 
for  some  reason,  a  deep-seated 
aversion.  Professor  X.  S.  Staler. 
in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  says* 
"The  hostility  of  the  American 
commander  to  the  good  name  of 
Kentucky  is  easily  explained.  Jack- 
son was  by  atriliation  a  Tennessean. 
Between  that  State  and  Kentucky 
there  had  always  been  a  slight  ele- 
ment of  jealousy.  Tennesseans  of 
that' time  felt  that  they  were  in  the 
position  of  poor  relations  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  somewhat  ar- 
rogant peopie  of  Kentucky.  The 
disgraceful  Sight  of  the  Federal 
troops  on  the  west  bank  gave  Jack- 
son's rough  humor  a  chance  to  vent 


itself;  and,  although  only  one- 
eighth  of  this  force  wTas  from  Ken- 
tuckv,  he  laid  all  the  blame  on 
them." 

Colonel  John  Davis,  the  com- 
mander  of  the  handful  of  Ken- 
tuckians who  had  been  so  unjustly 
stigmatized,  demanded  a  court  of 
inquiry,  which  was  granted,  and  be- 
fore which  the  facts  were  proven 
as  set  forth  above.  The  court, 
however,  merely  pronounced  the 
Kentuckians  "excusable,"  and  that 
did  not  satisfy  General  Adair, 
who  again  pressed  the  matter  en 
General  Jackson,  and  at  length  re- 
ceived a  dry  and  reluctant  admis- 
sion from  him  that  the  retreat  of 
the  Kentuckians  was  "justifiable." 

The  matter  did  not  end  there. 
Adair  was  not  satisfied  with  even 
that  admission  of  Jackson's,  and 
for  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  there  was  a  spirited  corre- 
spondence between  them  on  the 
subject,  which  finally  grew  so  in- 
tensely bitter  as  to  make  the  issue 
personal.  It  has  come  down  to  us 
by  tradition  that  a  challenge  fol- 
lowed, and  that  Jackson  and  Adair 
actually  met  at  an  appointed  spot 
on  the  line  between  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  to  settle  the  issue  ac- 
cording to  the  so-called  code  of 
honor,  but  that  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement was  reached  through 
the  good  offices  of  their  mutual 
friends. 

In  an  open  letter  published  in 
the  newspapers  in  1828,  General 
Jackson  made  a  full  retraction  of 
his  stigmatization  of  those  one 
hundred  and  seventy  Kentuckians 
on  the  west  hank  of  the  river,  and 
gave  all  due  credit  to  the  one  thou- 
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sand  Kc-ntuekians  on  the  east  bank 
for  their  distinguished  services  in 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

The  dc-feat  at  New  Orleans  was 
the  greatest  shock  that  the  pride 
of  Great  Britain  has  ever  received. 
The  true  story  of  that  disastrous 
and  humiliating  event  was,  as  much 
as  possible,  suppressed  in  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  in  order  to  spare 
the  pride  of  the  people.  The  news 
of  the  defeat  reached  London  on 
February  28,  1815,  and  on  the  same 
day  came  also  the  news  that  Na- 
poleon had  escaped  from  the  Island 
of  Elba,  and  had  landed  on  the 
shores  of  France ;  and  public  atten- 
tion was  quickly  diverted  by  this 
new  sensation,  and  so  the  horrors 
of  New  Orleans  were  not  fully  felt. 

William  Cobbett,  the  famous 
EngkUh  essayist  and  author,  wrote 
of  the  event:  "Bonaparte  had 
landed  from  Elba,  and  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  soon  followed.  Both 
the  government  and  the  people 
were  glad  to  forget  about  that  un- 
merciful beating  in  America.  This 
battle  of  New  Orleans  broke  the 
heart  of  European  despotism.  The 
man  who  won  it  did,  in  that  one 
act,  more  for  the  good  and  the 
honor  of  the  human  race  than  was 
ever  done  by  any  other  man." 

A  curious  thing  about  that  great 
battle  is  the  fact  that  it  was  fought 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  signed 
by  their  commissioners  at  Ghent, 
and  ratified  by  the  Prince  Rc.irent 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
states,  however,  until  February  17, 
1815,  nearly  six  weeks  after  the 
battle  was  fought. 


General  Jackson  retained  all  his 
troops  around  New  Orleans  not 
only  until  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  the  Senate,  but 
until  the  British  had  departed  from 
our  shores,  their  dream  and  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  mighty  colo- 
nial empire  in  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory shattered  and  destroyed  for 
all  time. 

The  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
troops,  says  McAfee,  commenced 
their  return  to  their  respective 
States  on  March  18,  1815.  They 
had  a  long,  painful  and  fatiguing 
journey  to  perform,  and  were  al- 
most destitute  of  transportation 
for  their  baggage  and  provisions; 
but  of  provisions,  they  had  only  a 
scant  supply  on  many  parts  of 
their  journey.  The  Kentucky 
troops  reached  home  about  the  first 
of  -day,  after  having  suffered  in- 
credible hardships  from  disease 
and  fatigue.  Their  sufferings  and 
losses  from  disease  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  were  much 
greater  than  those  they  expe- 
rienced from  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  the  tented  field. 

General,  John  Adaie. 

General  John  Adair  was  born  in 
South  Carolina  in  the  year  1757. 
As  a  mere  lad  he  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  which  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  cruelly 
treated  by  his  captors.  In  1786, 
he  emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  set- 
tle ;1  in  Mercer  county.  He  served 
as  a  Major  of  Kentucky  troops  in 
the  border  wars  with  the  Indians, 
which  were  waged  with  so  much 
severity  on  the  northwestern 
frontier. 
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In  November,  1792,  he  was  tem- 
porarily encamped  with,  a  body  of 
Kentucky  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  St.  Clair,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Greenville,  near  where  Eaton, 
the  county  seat  of  Preble  county, 
Ohio,  now  stands.  Here  he  was 
suddenly  and  violently  attacked  by 
a  large  party  of  Indians  under  the 
famous  chief,  Little  Turtle,  who 
rushed  upon  the  camp  with  great 
furv.  A  bloody  fight  followed,  in 
which  the  Indians  got  the  best  of 
it.  Adair  was  forced  tj  retreat  to 
his  main  camp,  where  he  made  a 
stand  and  defeated  and  drove  away 
the  Indians.  Among  the  wounded 
in  this  engagement  were  Colonel 
Kichard  Taylor,  father  of  the  fu- 
ture President,  Zachary  Taylor, 
and  Lieutenant  George  Madison 
afterwards  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
Nearly  fifteen  years  later,  when 
Little  Turtle  passed  through 
Frankfort  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton City,  General  Adair,  then  Be  Gl- 
ister of  the  Land  Office,  called  on 
him;  and  in  the  conversation  that 
ensued,  some  reference  having  been 
made  to  their  battle  in  1792,  he  at- 
tributed his  defeat  on  that  occa- 
sion to  his  having  been  taken  by 
surprise.  Little  Turtle  immediate- 
ly replied,  with  creat  pleasantness, 
"A  good  general  is  never  taken  by 
surprise." 

In  1807,  Genera]  Adair  was  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  the  plans  of 
Aaron  Burr  to  establish  an  empire 
in  the  Southwest,  but  there  was 
never  any  proof  to  support  the 
suspicions.  Tn  1813,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Thames  campaign  as 
the  aide  of  Governor  Shelby,  and 
was  present  in  that  capacity  at  the 
battle    of   the    Thames.     Governor 


Shelby  afterwards  conferred  upon 
him  the  appointment  of  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Kentucky  troops, 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General 
by  brevet,  in  which  capacity  he 
commanded  the  Kentucky  troops  in 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  lieu 
of  Major  General  John  Thomas, 
who  was  seriously  ill.  In  1820,  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky 
in  opposition  to  Judge  "William  Lo- 
gan, General  Joseph  Desha,  and 
Colonel  Anthony  Butler.  He  was 
often  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  on  several  occasions 
was  the  Speaker  of  that  body.  In 
1825,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  one  year,  to  till  a  vacancy.  In 
1831,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  served  until  1833.  Adair 
county,  Kentucky,  termed  in  1801, 
was  named  in  his  honor.  He  died 
on  May  19,  1840,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years,  and  was  buried 
in  the  State  cemetery  at  Frankfort, 
where  a  monument  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  properly  in- 
scribed, stands  over  his  grave. 

Coloxel  Gabriel  Slaughter. 

Colonel  Gabriel  Slaughter,  of 
Mercer  county,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
— the  only  regiment  of  Kentucky 
militia  that  participated  as  a  whole 
in  that  great  victory.  It  was  his 
regiment,  with  Major  Harrison's 
battalion  of  Mitchusson's  regiment 
and  Carroll's  Tennesseans,  occupy- 
ing the  center  and  left  center  of 
the  long  American  line,  that  stood 
the  full  brunt  of  the  tierce  and 
desperate  attacks  of  the  British, 
and  won  that  incomparable  victory. 
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Colonel  Slaughter  was  a  native 
of  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,  but 
emigrated  early  to  Kentucky,  and 
settled  in  Mercer  county,  about 
four  miles  from  Harrodsburg,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Lexington. 
Though  a  man  of  fine  ability,  high- 
ly esteemed  by  all,  who  might  have 
had  any  office  in  the  gift  of  his 
people,  "he  seems  to  have  preferred 
the  retirement  of  private  life  to 
public  distinction.  Under  the  call 
of  Governor  Shelby,  in  November, 
1814,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  troops 
in  Mercer  and  the  neighboring 
counties  for  the  New  Orleans  cam- 
paign. No  troops  engaged  on  the 
American  side  did  more  fatal  ex- 
ecution in  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans than  did  the  men  of  his  regi- 
ment. 

In  1316,  Colonel  Slaughter  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Kentucky  on  the  ticket  with  Major 
George  Madison,  the  hero  of  the 
River  Raisin.  Madison  died  short- 
ly after  being  inaugurated,  and 
Slaughter  was  duly  installed  as 
Governor.  He  served  out  his  term 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
State,  and  then  retired  to  his 
country  home  and  resumed  his  oc- 
cupation as  a  farmer,  leading  a 
quiet  and  useful  life  until  1830, 
when  he  died,  being  sixty-three 
years  old. 

"The  Hunters  of  Kentucky." 

When  the  victorious  Kentuckians 
returned  triumphantly  to  their 
homes,  they  were  greeted  every- 
where with  enthusiastic  ovations. 
It  was  then  that  Samuel  Wood- 
worth,  the  author  of  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,"  composed  the 
once-famou.s   song,   "The   Hunters 


of  Kentucky,"  which  for  forty-five 
years  was  immensely  popular  all 
over  the  State.  It  was  sung  every- 
where, and  had  a  great  vogue  as  a 
stage  song,  being  sung  by  actors 
in  the  theaters  of  even*'  city  in  the 
Union  to  wildly  applauding  audi- 
ences. It  is  said  that  in  New  Or- 
leans it  did  not  grow  stale,  and 
never  failed  to  "bring  down  the 
house."  It  continued  a  favorite, 
especially  in  Kentucky,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  "War,  in 
1861,  and  then  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things.  The 
song  is  based  upon  the  alleged  fact 
thac  the  British  commander  had 
promised  his  troops  forty-eight 
hours  of  pillage  and  rapine  when 
they  had  captured  New  Orleans.  It 
was  also  said  that  "Booty  andBeau- 
ty"  was  the  watchword  of  the 
British  army  on  the  day  of  the  bat- 
tle. Like  many  other  very  popular 
songs,  the  verse  hardly  rises  even 
to  mediocrity,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
son?  seems  co  have  met  a  demand 
of  the  times  wheta  it  was  in  vogue. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  put  it 
once  more  into  print  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  curious  antiquarians  of 
the  future.     The  words  follow: 

Ye  gentlemen  and  ladies  fair 

Who  grace  this  famous  city, 
Just  listen,  if  you've  time  to  spare, 

While  I  rehearse  a  ditty; 
And  for  the  opportunity 

Conceive  yourselves  quite  lucky, 
For  'tis  not  often  here  you  see 

A  hunter  from  Kentucky. 
Oh,    Kentucky,    Kentucky,    the    hunters    of 
Kentucky, 

The  hunters   of  Kentucky. 

We  are  a  hardy,  free-born  race, 
Each  man  to  fear  a  stranger; 
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Whate'er  the  game,  we  join  in  chase, 

Despising  toil  and   danger; 
And  if  a  daring  ice  annoys, 

Whate'er  his  strength  and  forces, 
We'll  shc~  him  that   Kentucky  boys 

Are  alligator-horses. 
Oh,    Kentucky,    Kentucky,    the    hunters    of 
Kentucky, 

The   hunters   of  Kentucky. 

I  s'pose  you've  read  it  in  the  prints 

How  Pakenham  attempted 
To  make  old  Hickory  Jackson  wince, 

But  soon  his  scheme  repeated; 
For  we,  v.'ith  rifles  ready  cocked, 

Thought   such   occasion   lucky, 
And  soon  around  the  General  flocked 

The  hunters  of  Kentucky. 
Oh,    Kentucky,    Kentucky,    the    hunters    of 
Kentucky, 

The  hunters   of   Kentucky. 

You've   heard,   I   s'pese,   how   New   Orleans 

Is  famed  for  wealth  and  beauty — 
There's  girls  of  every  hue,  it  seems. 

From  snowy  white  to  sooty. 
So  Pakenham  he  made  his  brags, 

If  he  in  fight  was  lucky, 
He'd  have  the  girls  and  cotton  bags, 

In  spite  of  eld  Kentucky. 
Oh,    Kentucky,    Kentucky,    the    hunters    of 
Kentucky, 

The  hunters    of   Kentucky. 

But  Jackson,  he  was  wide  awake, 

And  wasn't  scared  at  trifles; 
He  knew  what  deadly  aim  we  take 

With  our  Kentucky  rifles. 
He  led  us  down  to  Cypress  Swamp, 

The  ground  was  low  and  mucky; 


There  stood  John  Bull  in   martial  pomp, 

But  here  stood  old  Kentucky. 
Oh,    Kentucky,    Kentucky,    the    hunters    of 
Kentucky, 

The   hunters    of   Kentucky. 

A  bank  was  raised  to  hide  our  breast, 

Not  that  we  thought  of  dying, 
But  that  we  always  like  a  "rest" 

Unless  the  game  is  flying; 
Behind  it  stood   our  little  force, 

None  wished  it  to  be  greater, 
For  every  man  was  half  a  horse 

And   half  an   alligator. 
Oh,    Kentucky,    Kentucky,    the    hunters    of 
Kentucky, 

The  hunters   of   Kentucky. 

They  did  not  let  our  patience  tire 

Before  they  showed  their  faces; 
We  did  not  choose  to  waste  our  fire, 

So  snugly  kept  our  places; 
But  when  so  near  to  see  them  wink, 

We  thought   it  time  to  stop  'em, 
And  'twould  have   done  ycu  good,  I  think, 

To   see  Kentuckians  drop   'em. 
Oh,    Kentucky,    Kentucky,    the    hunters    of 
Kentucky, 

The  hunters   of   Kentucky. 

They  found  at  last  'twas  vain  to  fight 

Where   lead   was    all   their   booty, 
And  so  they  wisely  took  to  flight 

And  left  us  all  cur  beauty. 
And  now,  if  danger  e'er  annoys, 

Remember  what  our  trade  is, 
Just  send  for  us  Kentucky  boys, 

And  we'll  protect  your  ladies. 
Oh,    Kentucky,    Kentucky,    the    hunters    of 
Kentucky, 

The  hunters   of   Kentucky. 
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PARAGRAPHS  AND  CLIPPINGS 


"MY  THOUGHT  IS  OF 
AMERICA." 


' '  My  Fellow-Countrymen : 

"I  suppose  that  every  thoughtful 
man  in  America  has  asked  himself 
during  those  last  troubled  weeks 
what  influence  the  European  war 
may  exert  upon  the  United  States, 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
a  few  words  to  you  in  order  to  point 
out  that  it  is  entirely  within  our 
own  choice  what  its  effects  upon  us 
will  be  and  to  urge  very  earnestly 
upon  yon  the  sort  of  speech  and  con- 
duct which  will  best  safeguard  the 
nation  against  distress  and  disaster. 

"The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
United  States  will  depend  upon 
what  American  citizens  say  and  do. 
Every  man  who  really  loves  Amer- 
ica will  act  and  speak  in  the  true 
spirit  of  neutrality,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  fairness 
and  friendliness  to  all  concerned. 

"The  spirit  of  the  nation  in  this 
critical  matter  will  be  determined 
largely  by  what  individuals  and  so- 
ciety and  those  gathered  in  public 
meetings  do  and  say,  upon  what 
newspapers  and  magazines  contain, 
upon  what  ministers  utter  in  their 
pulpits  and  men  proclaim  as  their 
opinions  on  the  street. 


' '  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  drawn  from  many  nations  and 
chiefly  from  the  nations  now  at  war. 
It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  the  utmost  variety 
of  sympathy  and  desire  among  them 
with  regard  to  the  issues  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  conflict.  Some 
will  wish  one  nation,  others  another, 
to  succeed  in  the  momentous 
struggle.  It  will  be  easy  to  excite 
passion  and  difficult  to  allay  it. 

"Those  responsible  for  exciting 
it  will  assume  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity; responsibility  for  no  less  a 
thing  than  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States, — whose  love  of  their 
country  and  whose  loyalty  to  its 
government  should  unite  them  as 
Americans  all,  bound  in  honor  and 
affection  to  think  first  of  her  and 
her  interests, — may  be  divided  in 
camps  of  hostile  opinion,  hot 
against  each  other,  involved  in  the 
war  itself  in  impulse  and  opinion, 
if  not  in  action. 

"Such  divisions  amongst  us 
would  be  fatal  to  our  peace  of  mind 
and  might  seriously  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  proper  performance  of 
our  duty  as  the  one  great  nation  at 
peace,  the  one  people  holding  itself 
ready  to  play  a  part  of  impartial 
mediation  and  speak  the  councils  of 
peace  and  accommodation,  not  as  a 
partisan,  but  as  a  friend. 
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"I  venture,  therefore,  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  speak  a  solemn  word 
of  warning  to  you  against  that 
deepest,  most  subtle,  most  essential 
breach  of  neutrality  which  may 
spring  out  of  partisanship,  out  of 
passionately  taking  sides. 

"The  United  States  must  be 
neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
during  these  days  that  are  to  try 
men's  souls.  We  must  be  impartial 
in  thought  as  well  as  in  action,  must 
put  a  curb  upon  our  sentiments  as 
well  as  upon  every  transaction  that 
might  be  construed  as  a  preference 
of  one  party  to  the  struggle  before 
another. 

"My  thought  is  of  America.  I  am 
speaking,  I  feel  sure,  the  earnest 
wish  and  purpose  of  every  thought- 
ful American  that  this  great 
country  of  ours,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  first  in  our  thoughs  and  in  our 
hearts,  should  show  herself  in  this 
time  of  peculiar  trial  a  nation  rit 
beyond  others  to  exhibit  the  fine 
poise  of  undisturbed  judgment,  the 
dignity  of  self-control,  the  efficiency 
of  dispassionate  action:  a  nation 
that  neither  sits  in  judorment  upon 
others  nor  is  disturbed  in  her  own 
counsels,  and  which  keeps  herself 
fit  and  free  to  do  what  is  honest  and 
disinterested  and  truly  serviceable 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"Shall  we  not  resolve  to  put  upon 
ourselves  the  rpstraint  which  will 
bring  to  our  people  the  happiness 
and  the  great  and  lasting  influence 
for  peace  we  covet  for  them  ? 

"WoODKOW  WlLSOX. 

"The  White  House,  Aug.  18,  1914." 


HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    OFFI- 
CERS RE-ELECTED. 

An  interesting  and  instructive 
program  was  enjoyed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee held  in  the  society's  library 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  work  of 
the  last  year  was  gone  over  and 
plans  outlined  for  an  even  more  suc- 
cessful year  now  being  entered 
upon. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent  of 
the  society,  said  last  night  the  meet- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  society.  Many 
letters  read  at  the  meetings  and  re- 
ports of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee demonstrated  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  the  efforts  of  the  society. 
All  of  the  old  officers  were  re- 
elected, Mrs.  Morton  said,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  which 
changes  will  be  given  out  later  by 
the  committee. — State  Journal. 


AMERICA  FOR  ME. 

Oh,  London  is  a  man's  town,  there's  power 

in  the  air; 
And  Paris  is  a  woman's  town,  with  flowers 

in  her  hair; 
And  it's  sweet  to  dream  in  Venice,  and  it's 

great  to  study  Rome; 
But    when    it    comes    to    living,    there's    no 

place  like  home. 

I  know  that  Europe's  wonderful,  yet  some- 
thing seems  to  lack; 

The  Past  is  too  much  with  her,  and  the 
people  looking  back, 

<3ut  the  glory  of  the  Present  is  to  Make 
the  Future   free — 

We  love  our  land  for  what  she  is  and  what 
she  is  to  be. 
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Oh,  it's  home  again,  and  home  again,  Amer- 
ica for  me. 

i  want  a  ship  that's  westward  tound  to  plow 
the  rolling  sea, 

To  the   blessed   Land  of  Room   Enough  be- 
yond the  ocean  bars, 

Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the 
flag  is  full  of  stars. 

— Henrv  Van  Dyke. 


Below  we  republish  the  resolu- 
tions of  respect  for  the  late  beloved 
Regent  of  the  Jemima  Johnson 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  at  Paris,  Ken- 
tucky, Mrs.  Robert  C.  Talbott. 

D.  A.  R.  MEETLYG. 

A  called  meeting  of  the  Jemima 
Jolmson  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  was 
heli]  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Brice 
Steele,  on  Pleasant  street,  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Miss  Lucy  Miller,  who  acted  as 
chairman.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  suitable  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  the  Recent, 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Talbott. 

Mrs.  Wade  H.  Whitley,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Talbott,  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Regent,  and  she  will  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  office  in  a 
month  or  two. 

Other  officers  elected  included 
Mrs.  Lewis  Rogers,  first  Vice-Re- 
jrent:  Miss  Mary  Woodford,  second 
Vice-Regent ;  Mrs.  George  Stuart, 
Secretary,  and  Miss  Lucy  Miller, 
Treasurer. 

Resolutions  of  Respect. 

Whereas,  It  becomes  the  sad  duty 
of  the  Jemima  Johnson  Chapter  of 
the   Danghtera   of    the    American 

Revolution  to  record  the  death  of 
our  well  beloved  and  faithful  Re- 


gent, Mrs.  Robert  C.  Talbott.  and 
to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  one  whose 
mrasnal  gifts  for  leadership,  whose 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  unfailing 
interest  have  given  the  Chapter  the 
success  it  ha^  attained;  and, 

Whereas,  Each  and  every  mem- 
ber feels  deeply  the  loss  of  her, 
whose  sweet  and  kindly  nature  was 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  whose  calm 
intellect,  broad  and  charitable  sym- 
pathy and  Christian  influence  made 
her  a  power  for  good  not  only  in 
our  chapter  alone,  but  throughout 
the  community  and  the  State; 

Therefore,  while  we  realize  her 
place  in  club,  church  and  social  cir- 
cles can  never  be  filled,  and  while 
we  sorrow  for  the  useful  life  so 
suddenly  ended ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  humbly  bow 
to  the  will  of  the  Master,  and  that 
we  praise  Him  for  the  glorified 
spirit  living  anew  in  His  kingdom 
a!>ove;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly 
strive  to  develop  and  complete  her 
plans  in  the  chapter,  and  to  emu- 
late the  example  of  her  life  of  no- 
ble charity  and  continuous  service; 
and,  furthermore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to 
those  dear  to  her  our  loving  sym- 
pathy, praying  God's  blessings 
ever  to  rest  upon  them,  and  asking 
that  His  grace  may  be  sufficient 
unto  them,  giving  them  peace  ever- 
lasting. 

Mrs.  Owen  Davis, 

Miss  Letitia  Hedges, 

Mrs.  George  Stuart, 

Miss  Mary  Fithian  Hutchcraft. 


Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Foristell,  of 
Wentzvillo,  Mo.,  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  in  Frank- 
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fort.  Ky,  Airs.  Foristell  is  one  of 
the  leading  women  of  Missouri  in 
all  the  patriotic  societies  of  the 
State.  She  has  been  in  the  last 
year  especially  engaged  in  mark- 
ing the  historic  sites  along-  the 
Boone  Trace  in  Missouri,  of  which 
many  notices  have  appeared,  com- 
plimenting her  efficiency  and  intel- 
ligent leadership  in  this  unusual 
line  of  work.  She  belongs  to  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution, 
as  well  as  the  State  Resrenev  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  and  of  the  U.  D.  C." 


THE  UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF 
THE  CONFEDERACY. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events 
of  the  autumn  was  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  U.  D.  C.  It  was  the 
first  time  they  had  met  in  the  Cap- 
ital. They  were  here  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  October,  and  every  one 
was  impressed  with  the  noble 
bearing  and  unusual  ability  of  the 
Daughters. 

It  is  not  customary  elsewhere  for 
business  meetings  of  men  or  women 
to  be  interrupted  by  social  atten- 
tions and  generous  entertainments, 
but  in  Frankfort,  where  it  is  cur- 
rently reported  of  the  quaint  little 
city,  "Plea -ure  is  first,  and  busi- 
ness is  suspended  to  enjoy  its 
many  alluring  charms,"  the  Daugh- 
ters were  interrupted  often,  but 
they  would  not  neglect  business  to 
accept  all  the  courteous  attentions 
shown  them  by  the  "Sons  of  the 
Veterans"  and  the  citizens.  Every 
part  of  the  vast  machinery  of  this 
splendid  patriotic  organization  was 
examined  and  received  the  careful 
oversight    demanded,    votes    were 


taken  on  important  questions,  re- 
ports from  every  county  in  the 
State  were  heard,  subscriptions  re- 
ceived for  maintenance  of  the 
society  and  its  charities,  and  the 
officers  re-elected  without  objec- 
tion. 

The  last  evening  of  the  conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
of  the  Historical  Society.  A  few 
details  of  the  business  department 
were  attended  to,  directed  by  the 
worthy  Secretary  and  the  graceful 
President  of  the  society,  Mrs.  Mary 
D.  Bond.  Mrs.  Andrew  Sea,  Hon- 
orary President,  concluded  this 
last  chapter  of  the  convention  by 
reading  a  valedictory  full  of  ten- 
der appreciation  of  all  the  courte- 
sies and  honoring  attentions  the 
Daughters  had  received:  First 
from  Gov.  James  B.  McCreary, 
who  tendered  them  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  to  meet  in,  and  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  14th  of 
October,  gave  them  a  splendid  re- 
ception in  the  new  Governor's 
Mansion. 

In  conclusion,  Col.  E.  Poik  John- 
son delivered  an  eloquent  address 
upon  the  "Womanhood  of  the 
South."  Naturally,  as  a.  historian 
and  orator,  and  a  veteran,  he  was 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention. 
We  regret  we  have  not  the  address, 
that  we  could  republish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  He  was 
followed  by  Gen.  Tyler,  a  veteran, 
who  was  in  Gen.  Forrest's  com- 
mand, and  he  was  followed  by 
('apt.  W.  J.  Stone,  a  veteran,  who 
gave  a  touching  account  of  the  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  paid  them  a  noble 
tribute  as  the  real  winners  of  vic- 
tories,  without  "straps    on    their 
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slionlders  or  stars  on  their  col- 
lars." It  was  a  splendid  review  of 
the  "boys  in  gray,"  who  fought  for 
the  right,  for  home  and  country, 
h  a  faithfulness,  courage,  and 
divine  daring  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory of  any  other  soldiers  in  the 
world,  save  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  who  were  burned  at  the 
stake  for  their  faith  in  God  and 
the  right. 

A  reception  followed,  which 
closed  the  stay  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Con- 
vention at  the  Capital.  Many 
thanks  and  compliments  were  ten- 
dered the  Historical  Society  for 
use  of  their  beautiful  rooms  by  the 
Daughters  during  their  stay. 


THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

By  Wallace  Eice. 

(From  The  Forum,  November, 
1914.) 

Patria  cara,  carior  Libertas, 
Veritas  carissima. — Francis  Lieber. 

Americans  have  no  wish  for  a 
continuance  for  huge  standing 
armies  or  navies  in  Europe.  We, 
too,  have  had  to  build  battleships, 
every  one  at  the  cost  of  a  univer- 
sity, a  hospital,  or  a  scientific  in- 
stitute for  original  research.  If 
we  had  no  moral  grounds  for  our 
wish,  no  hope  for  the  extension  of 
freedom,  the  mere  waste  of  men 
and  money  that  would  profit  them- 
selves and  us  must  influence  us.  "We 
see  Germany  slaughtering  her  own 
laborers  and  slaying  her  best  cus- 
tomers only  to  realize  how  war  has 
brought  every  nation  to  destruction 
in  the  past  and     destroyed     more 


than  one  civilization ;  we  have  no 
desire  to  see  our  own  imperiled  or 
Germany  lost  to  the  world,  even 
through  the  suicidal  policy  she  has 
adopted  in  the  past  and  is  seeking 
to  justify  in  the  present.  The 
American  ideal— need  I  state  it.' — 
is  for  a  United  States  of  Europe, 
not  for  an  Emperor  of  Europe. 

The  noble  Germans  who  came 
here  after  the  Forty-eight  had  no 
illusions  about  the  Hohenzollerns 
or  the  military  autocracy;  it  can 
not  be  that  their  descendants  have 
acquired  them.  To  them  in  no 
small  degree  we  owe  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  to  them  we 
shall  always  be  grateful.  But  what 
of  these  few  of  divided  allegiance, 
who  would  turn  the  liberty-loving 
thoughts  of  America  into  approval 
of  tyranny  and  rapine  \  Must  we 
fear  that  our  institutions  have 
broken  down  in  their  task  of  na- 
tional assimilation?  Are  we  to 
think  seriously  that  they  are  mere 
worshippers  of  seeming  material 
success,  that  the  divine  right  of 
kings  is  still  capable  of  appeal  to 
them,  that  we  should  lend  approval 
to  one  who  can  say,  "My  army, 
given  me  by  God"?  Are  we  to  be 
denied,  to  gain  their  approval  of 
ns  as  a  people,  our  rights  to  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  England  that  gave 
us  our  language  and  laws  and 
taught  us  our  liberties;  with  the 
France  that  fought  for  us  in  the 
Eevolution,  and  is  our  sister- 
republic  today;  with  the  Russia 
that  prevented  European  interven- 
tion in  the  'sixties,  and,  freed  from 
Prussian  influence  at  last,  is  on  her 
way  to  justice  for  the  Poles  and 
Jews;  and,  most    of    all,    to  cour- 
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ageous  Belgium,  weeping-  blood  and 

tears  because  of  German  perfidy? 

This  article  is  headed  with  that 

passionately  inspiring  motto  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans, 
German  by  accident  of  birth,  who 
fought  for  Greek  independence  in 

his  youth,  and  was  our  beloved  and 
honored  teacher  in  wise  laws 
through  long  years ;  can  any  words 
be  more  grateful  to  an  American 
ear  at  this  moment  than  his : 
"Dear  is  my  Country;  dearer  still 
is  Liberty;  dearest  of  all  is 
Truth!"?  And  another  great 
American.  Carl  Schurz,  left  us  a 
toast  which  deserves  its  immortal 
place  beside  it:  "Our  Country! 
TVhen  right  to  be  kept  right;  when 
wrong  to  be  set  right!"  It  is  not 
for  any  man  who  writes  himself  an 
American,  with  or  without  a  hy- 
phen, to  attempt  to  set  us  wrong  in 
such  an  hour.  Our  sympathies  in 
this  war  walk  with  the  conscience 
of  the  world. 


HAXDS  XOT  HEAD. 

The  following  article  must  have 
been  written  by  an  American  for 
the  "United  Empire."  It  smacks 
of  both  nationalities,  this  question 
and  answer,  to  hands  not  head.  The 
United  States  is  Great  Britain's 
most  illustrious  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  hands  and 
hearts,  without  heads  crammed 
with  book  learning.  The  Revolu- 
tionary War  gave  England  a  salu- 
tary lesson  in  more  ways  than  one, 
in  its  democratic  fashion.  The  pri- 
vate soldiers  in  that  army  were  not 
as  a  rule,  educated  men,  and  that 
fact  never  interfered  witli  th^ir 
usefulness  as  soldiers  to  make  and 


drive  the  army  wagons,  the  plows 
and  machinery  of  every  kind  neces- 
sary  to  their  living  and  success. 
Soldiers  and  citizens,  those  people 
illustrated  and  demonstrated  that 
necessity  teaches  the  problems  now 
confronting  those  who  are  trying 
to  establish  manual  education  in 
the  schools.  But  if  the  reform 
must  await  success  by  beginning 
"at  what  is  (socially)  the  top," 
then  it  will  not  be  successful.  Fash- 
ionable people  do  not  like  labor  of 
the  hands.  They  want  only  amuse- 
ment and  change. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

(From  the  United  Empire,  of  the 

Colonial    Institute,    London, 

England.) 

The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  re- 
cently lent  its  rooms  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion whose  aims  are  to  secure 
manual  training  for  boys  and 
girls  as  a  regular  part  of  na- 
tional education  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  movement  might 
very  well  extend  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion to  cover  secondary  schools, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  successful  unless  run 
on  democratic  lines.  The  idea  is  to 
encourage  manual  skill,  instead  of 
mere  book-learning,  among  a  class 
of  whom  the  majority  are  destined 
to  get  their  living  with  their  hands 
and  not  their  heads ;  but  as  long  as 
the  tradition  prevails  that  the  head 
is  more  honorable,  as  a  bread-win- 
ner, than  the  hands,  so  long  will  the 
"clever"  boy  or  girl  aspire  to  office 
stool  or  typewriter's  desk  and  de- 
spise the  workshop  or  the  kitchen. 
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And  parents  will  continue  to  resent 
the  implication  that  their  particu- 
lar offspring  are  nor  likely  to  rise 
above  the  class  in  which  they  are 
born.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
many  skilled  workmen  earn  far 
more  than  their  black-coated 
brethren  of  the  clerical  or  profes- 
sional classes,  but  the  clerk's  lady 
is  the  social  superior  of  the  work- 
man's wife,  and  so  long  as  this 
ridiculous  fetich  of  gentility  is  the 
god  of  our  womenkind.  the  Society 
for  Practical  Education  will  work 
in  vain.  A  sound  basis  for  the  in- 
troduction of  manual  training  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  relation  be- 
tween head -and  hand,  the  educative 
value  (in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term)  of  the  acquisition  of  any 
form  of  manual  skill,  and  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  some  mild  kind 
of  physical  labor  for  boys  and  girls 
alike.  But  the  arguments  for  prac- 
tical education  on  these  lines  are 
valid  for  every  class  of  school,  and 
it  might  be  advisable  to  begin  at 
what  is  (socially)  the  top.  Very 
little  would  then  be  needed  to  carry 
the  reform  from  below. 


A  NATIONAL  BALLAD 
SEAECH. 

A  national  search  for  old  ballads 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Convinced  that  many  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  popular  bal- 
lads of  olden  times  still  survive  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  imme- 
diate steps  are  necessary  to  rescue 
them  from  oblivion,  the  bureau  has 
commissioned  Prof.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  of  the  University    of   Vir- 


ginia, a  prominent  folk-lore  inves- 
tigator, to  institute  a  na  (ion-wide 
search  for  versions  oi'  these  old 
ballads  that  once  helped  to  mold 
the  character  of  the  men  and  women 
Avho  made  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
Colonial  population  of  this  coun- 
try. 

"If  our  American  versions  are 
not  collected  immediately,  they  can 
never  be  collected  at  ail,"  Prof. 
Smith  asserts.  ''Many  influences 
are  tending  to  obliterate  them. 
Catchy  but  empty  songs  not  worthy 
of  comparison  with  them,  the  deca- 
dence of  communal  sim;in°\  the 
growing  diversity  of  interests,  the 
appeal  to  what  is  divisive  and  sep- 
arative in  our  national  life,  the 
presence  of  the  artificial  and  self- 
conscious  in  modem  writing,  are 
depriving  our  homes  and  school- 
rooms of  a  kind  of  literature  which, 
for  community  of  feeling,  for  vigor 
of  narrative,  for  vividness  of  por- 
traiture, and  for  utter  simplicity  of 
style  and  content,  is  not  surpassed 
in  the  whole  history  of  English  or 
American  song." 

A  list  of  305  of  the  ballads,  all 
that  are  known  to  exist,  has  been 
distributed  to  teachers  and  others 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Those 
who  receive  the  lists  are  asked  to 
indicate  whether  they  or  their 
friends  know  any  of  the  ballads. 
The  plan  is  to  start  a  ballad  col- 
lection for  each  State,  so  that  State 
folk-lore  societies  may  be  encour- 
aged to  take  up  the  work  and  pre- 
serve a  body  of  valuable  popular 
literature  that  threatens  to  become 
extinct. 

Among  the  ballads  for  which 
survivals   are    sought   are :    Robin 
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Hood,  The  Beggar-Laddie.  Bonny 
Barbara  Allan,  The  Crafty  Farm- 
er, Durham  Field,  The  Earl  of 
Mar's  Daughter,  Fair  Annie, 
Johnnie  Armstrong's  Last  Good- 
night .  La  die  Isabel  and  the  Elf 
Knight,  Child  Maurice,  The  Lass 
of  Eoch  Eoyal,  The  Mermaid,  Eob 
Boy,  The  Three  Ravens,  Trooper 
and  Maid,  and  the  Wife  of  LTsher's 
Well.  Ex. 


MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  OF  KENTUCKY 
STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIE- 
TY, OCTOBER  3. 


Order  of  Business. 

Election  of  Officers — Regent, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Librarian,  Re- 
corder, also  Curator  for  S.  W.  Ken- 
tuck}',  Vice  President. 

Remarks  by  the  vice  president 
and  chairman.  H.  V.  McChesney. 

Reports  of  the  Secretory  Treas- 
urer— Letters,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  society. 

Request  of  Mrs.  Hardin  to  have 
republished  in  other  periodicals  ar- 
ticle from  the  Register  written  by 
Mr.  Baber;  granted. 

Librarian's  report  of  visitors, 
etc. 

Mrs.  Miles'  work  in  compiling 
clippings. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from 
Mr.  George  Bohon,  owner  of  Sbak- 
ertown,  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  and  Dr. 
Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  of  Wyo- 
ming Historical  Society,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  the  latter  thanking  her 
for  Registers  sent  by  request  in 
exchange  for  magazines  of  the  Wy- 
oming Historical  Society  of  Wilkcs- 
barre,  Pa.,  one  of  the  most  nour- 


ishing Historical  Societies  in  the 
Union — with  a  fund  of  $25,000  to 
promote  its  work  and  aid  its  activ- 
ities of  every  historical  character. 

That  Dr.  Hayden  is  one  of  the 
most  mrportant  officers,  and  one  of 
the  famous  historians  and  genealo- 
gists of  America,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
sure its  success  in  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  leading  State 
in  all  intellectual  progress  and  pa- 
triotic endeavor.  To  the  Secretary 
of  this  society  Dr.  Hayden  writes: 
"'I  wish  heartily  that  we  had  a  lady 
among  us  with  tastes  and  enthu- 
siasm like  yourself  to  second  my 
efforts  in  this  society.  But  we  are 
independent  now.  and  it  is  most 
probable  will  continue  to  be.  Do 
not  lose  heart  by  lack  of  moral  sup- 
port. You  are  working  for  poster- 
ity, and  while  posterity  owes  us 
nothing,  we  owe  it  everything  in 
our  endeavors  to  prepare  for  its 
history. 

"I  appreciate  the  gift  in  ex- 
change greatly,  especially  as  the 
work  of  one  lone  woman  who  has 
thus  built  up  the  society,  etc.,  etc. 
The  society  is  to  be  congratulated, 
etc." 

Mr.  Bohon  contributed  a  suit  of 
"Shaker  garb  and  hats,"  through 
Mrs.  Anne  Baker,  of  this  city,  and 
promises  to  loan  the  Society  the 
Shaker  Diary,  if,  when  the  Secre- 
tary reads  it,  she  thinks  it  worth 
while.  Mr.  Bohon  is  most  kind,  but 
his  reluctance  to  give  this  diary  to 
the  society  suggests  that  he  does 
not  think  it  a  gem  in  historical  lit- 
erature. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Stephenson,  of  Har- 
rodsburg, Kentucky,  whose  death 
was  announced  in  the  September 
Register,  was  a  member     of     this 
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committee.  He  was  ever  active, 
kind  in  tiie  work  of  this  society, 
and,  though  the  founding  and  re- 
organization of  the  Mercer  His- 
fcorical  Society  claimed  his  careful 
attention,  he  did  not  forget  the 
older  State  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members. 

He  was  ever  ready  to  stand  by 
its  interests  and  maintain  its  rights 
before  the  law.  He  was  not  only  a 
member  of  whose  ability  and  dis- 
tinction we  were  proud,  out  he  was 
a  friend,  always  reliable,  helpful, 
and  true. 

As  one  by  one  our  great  men 
leave  us,  our  hearts  are  tilled  with 
sorrow  for  their  loss.  We  miss  and 
mourn  them  evermore.  Tributes 
and  resolutions  for  Mr.  Stephenson 
have  already  been  expressed  and 
published  in  the  Register,  but  as  a 
member  of  this  committee,  in  this 
our  first  meeting  since  his  death, 
we  deem  it  appropriate  to  express 
our  sorrow  that  he  will  be  with  us 
no  more  forever. 

But  we  Lave  with  us  the  memory 
of  his  usefulness  here — and  his  ex- 
ample in  all  good  works,  his  unva- 
rying kindness  and  his  faithful 
friendship,  and  his  beautifully 
written  histories  of  people  and 
places  dear  to  Kentuckians.  There- 
fore we  shall  honor  Ms  memory  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
beloved  members  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society. 


LUCAS  BEODHEAD. 

"We  deeply  deplore  the  recent 
death  of  another  one  of  our  promi- 
nent members,  Mr.  Lucas  Brod- 
head,  one  of  the  prominent  and 
wealthy  men  of  the  State.    He  was 


a  citizen  to  be  proud  of,  manly,  use- 
ful and  helpful  to  humanity;  a  pro- 
moter and  aid  in  every  good  cause. 
Therefore,  when  the  end  drew  near, 
he  was  ready  to  meet  the  God  he 
had  loved  and  worshipped  and 
served  from  his  childhood, 

Mr.  Brodhead  was  born  and 
reared  in  Frankfort,  and  here  he 
lived  until  he  was  grown.  After- 
ward he  went  to  Woodford  county, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  October. 
In  every  relation  of  life  he  was  an 
example,  as  citizen,  son,  brother, 
husband,  relative  and  friend.  He 
was  universally  admired  and  be- 
loved, and  as  one  signally  blessed 
of  the  Lord,  he  has  passed  to  the 
skies,  leaving  to  us  a  beautiful 
memory  of  all  the  virtues  that 
adorn  a  Christian  gentleman. 


BEPOET  OF  THE  LIBEABIAN 


Of  the  Kentucky  State  Histori- 
cal Society  for  the  Year  from 
Oct.  4,  1913,  to  Oct.  3, 
1914. 

The  record  book  of  visitors  for 
the  year  up  to  June  7,  1914,  was  re- 
ported at  our  June  meeting  as 
10,000  visitors  up  to  the  above  date. 

The  report  up  to  Oct.  3,  two  thou- 
sand added  names  in  the  visitors' 
book,  makes  twelve  thousand,  with 
several  thousands  who  did  not  reg- 
ister, from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  Librarian  has  prepared  a  new 
catalogue  that  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  will  soon  be  out. 
This  is  the  fourth  one,  and  is  very 
greatly  enlarged,  with  valuable 
books  for  the  shelves  of  this  office 
and  a  list  of  gifts,  bronze  and  mar- 
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ble  busts  and  portraits,  notably  a 
splendid  marble  bust  and  pedestal 
of  James  Guthrie,  a  gift  from  Hon. 
J.  Guthrie  Coke,  a  grandson  of  our 
great  financier  and  statesman.  The 
wails  of  '•The  Hail  of  Fame"  are 
a  iittle  crowded  since  the  society 
has  added  a  fine  portrait  of  Gov- 
ernor Buckner,  and  one  of  Gov. 
Stephenson,  from  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Colston,  a  gift  our  Eegent, 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  has  re- 
corded and  had  published  in  the 
three  numbers  of  the  Eegister  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Also  letter  from  the  Librarian  of 
the  Rielmiond.  Va..  State  Library, 
who  sends  to  this  society  auditor's 
reports  of  1911-12,  containing  com- 
plete list  of  Revolutionary  soldiers 
of  Virginia.  This  completes  our 
journals  of  the  War  of  1776. 

Also  an  elegant  book  from  Rand 
McXally  Co.,  Chicarro,  entitled 
"The  History  and  Genealogy  of 
the  Lomax  Family."  Also  trib- 
utes to  W.  W.  Stephenson  and  Mr. 
Lucas  Brodhead,  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  vis- 
itors to  the  Historical  Society 
since  last  June  was  Miss  "Winn, 
formerly  of  Winchester.  Ky.,  now 
of  Xew  York.  She  gave  a  charm- 
ing account  of  the  Kentucky  So- 
ciety in  Xew  York,  a  social,  histor- 
ical association,  formed  to  promote 
a  closer  feeling  with  Kentuekinns 
in  Xew  York  and  to  preserve  their 
histories  in  their  new  homes. 


We  did  not  see  that  either  af- 
fected Kentucky,  save  in  the  price 
of  living,  hence  we  made  no  notice 
of  either.  It  seemed  to  us  in  Eu- 
rope a  causeless  war,  and  it  has 
been  certainly  a  blight  upon  the 
theory  that  Christian  civilization 
hail  and  would  put  an  end  to  war 
all  over  the  world.  The  Peace  Com- 
mission reckoned  without  its  host. 
According  to  the  prophecy  in  God's 
Word,  there  will  be  war,  and  na- 
tion shall  rise  up  against  nation, 
until  time  is  no  more,  and  the  mil- 
lennium shall  appear  in  a  new 
Heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Chris- 
tian civilization  will  modify  condi- 
tions of  barbarism  and  semi-bar- 
barism, and  that  far  control  the 
savagery  of  warfare.  The  instru- 
ments of  death  to  the  soldier  are 
more  instantaneous,  more  scientific, 
more  polished,  but  none  the  less 
cruel  and  Satanic. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  too  grateful  thai  we  have 
had  a  President  good  and  great  and 
wise  unto  the  salvation  of  our 
land;  that  he  has  guided  and  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  this  nation, 
and  protected  it  from  all  complica- 
tions  with  foreign  lands  at  war, 
and  so  maintained  its  honor  and  its 
standing  as  a  world-power,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world  alike.  All  hearts 
should  love  and  honor  our  Presi- 
dent, Woodrow  Wilson. 


THE  WAR  IX  EUROPE. 
When  the  Recrister  went  to  press 
for  September  the  war  in  Europe 
had  scarcely  began  and  the  war  in 
Mexico  was  about  over. 


SEXATOR-ELECT  BECKHAM. 

The  Register  is  not  a  political 
periodical,  and  so  what  we  publish 
in  reference  to  the  election  of 
former  Governor  J.  C.  W.  Beck- 
ham to  the  United  States  Senate  is 
in  a  personal  way  only. 
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The  State  Historical  Society  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Senator-elect 
Beckham.  He  was  a  loyal  friend  of 
the  Society  while  Governor,  not 
only  giving  Ms  endorsement  of  the 
act  carrying  the  small  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  the 
work,  but  aiding  it  in  every  other 
way  possible,  and  the  Society  has 
had  his  continued  friendship  during 
the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  he 
retired  from  the  office  of  Governor. 

It  means  much  to  the  welfare  of 
a  State  when  men  of  Governor 
Beckham's  hi.a-h  character  and  abil- 
ity are  elected  to  positions  of  honor. 
"We  congratulate  him  upon  the 
honor  that  has  come  to  him,  and 
also  congratulate  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  they  are  to 
have  such  a  distinguished  and  able 
representative  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 


THE  NEW  YEAE. 

The  new  year  comes  to  us  with 
its  heritage  of  bloody  war  from  the 
old  year.  Taking  the  world  view  of 
things  the  picture  is  a  gloomy  one, 
but  somehow  the  coming  of  a  new 
year  always  brings  hope.  And  so, 
although  the  skies  are  lowering,  we 
refuse  to  be  pessimistic.  The  won- 
derful example  of  Christian  states- 
manship and  patriotic  patience 
which  the  United  States  has  set  for 
the  warring  nations  of  earth  must 
have  its  effect  sometime,  and  let  us 
hope  that  its  beneficent  influence 
may  be  felt  during  this  year,  and 
that  before  another  new  year  shall 
come,  peace  may  reign  throughout 
the  earth. 

So  far  as  America  is  concerned 
the  new  year  is  full  of  hope.    The 


terrible  war  in  Europe  is  having  its 
disciplinary  value  upon  the  char- 
acter of  our  people.  We  will  be 
none  the  less  patriotic  for  the  les- 
sons learned,  but  our  patriotism 
will  be  tempered  with  a  spirit  of 
forbearance  which  perhaps  it  has 
needed  in  the  past.  Whatever  the 
new  year  may  have  in  store  for  us 
as  a  people  we  shall  be  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  than  ever  before 
in  our  history. 


A  MAX  OF  DESTINY. 

When  one  contemplates  the  en- 
viable position  which  this  country 
now  occupies  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  recalls  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  have  beset  us  during  the 
last  two  years,  one  thought  above 
all  others  comes  into  the  mind,  and 
that  is  that  Woodrow  AVilson  is  a 
man  of  destiny.  If  he  had  been  a 
man  with  less  powerful  intellect, 
with  less  patience,  with  less  sym- 
pathy for  human  woe,  we  might 
now  have  been  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Mexicans  and  possibly  involved 
in  the  bloody  European  situation. 
When  our  people  met  a  few  weeks 
since  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  his 
many  blessings  of  the  year  they 
added  a  prayer  of  Thanksgiving  for 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  a  petition 
that  the  God  of  nations  might  up- 
hold his  hands  till  his  task  is  com- 
pleted. 

When  the  bloody  conflict  in 
Europe  shall  end,  and  the  stricken 
nations  shall  look  for  some  one  to 
lead  them  back  into  the  paths  of 
peace,  their  weeping  eyes  shall  turn 
with  one  accord  to  the  man  of 
destiny;  and  Woodrow  Wilson  will 
be  equal  to  the  task. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
By  M.  H.  Thatcher 

Late  Isthmian  Canal  Commissioner,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  Administration,  Canal  Zone. 


We  are  today,  perhaps,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  absorbing  period 
of  the  world's  history.  Xot  only  is 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
unprecedented,  but  the  almost  uni- 
versal warfare  that  is  being  waged 
is  of  such  a  character,  of  such 
earth-embracing  extent,  and  of  such 
far-reaching  consequences,  that  the 
simplest  recital  of  the  day's  events 
dashed  to  all  the  ends  of  the  globe, 
grips  human  thought  with  a  uni- 
versality and  intensity  hitherto  un- 
known. This  is  the  day,  indeed,  of 
big  things ;  of  mighty  undertakings ; 
of  mighty  conflicts,  and  of  mighty 
achievements.  What  a  relief  it 
must  be  to  all  peace-loving  minds  to 
turn  from  a  contemplation  of  the  old 
world  conflict  to  consider  the 
achievement  of  the  most  prodigious 
industrial  undertaking  of  history. 
What  a  splendid  utility  is  the  Pan- 
ama Canal!  What  a  matchless  les- 
son is  presented  by  it!  Here  in 
pf-ace  has  been  accomplished,  by  a 
mighty  people,  this  great  work — 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world — 
and  the  greatest  of  all  the  wonders ; 
this  great  work  which  eliminates 
nearly  ten  thousand  miles  of  dis- 
tance between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific seas,  chancres  the  commercial 


map  of  the  earth,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  great  Bepublic  of 
Liberty,  becomes  an  instrument  of 
good  will  and  an  evangel  of  peace 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  No 
one  can  forecast  the  extent  of  the 
beneficial  possibilities  of  this  sreat 
waterway.  Much  as  we  hope  for  it, 
it  shall  bring  to  humanity  and  the 
future  infinitely  more  than  we  dare 
to  hope. 

Eably  Isthmian  History. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  ever 
since  its  discovery  by  early  Span- 
ish navigators,  has  been  a  land  of 
entrancing  historic  and  romantic 
interest;  so  much  so,  that,  in  any 
narrative  relative  to  the  Canal,  one 
is  tempted  to  wander  off  into  num- 
berless bypaths.  But,  this  tempta- 
tion must  be  resisted.  It  is  our 
duty  to  limit  the  historical  discus- 
sion to  the  main  points  which  lead 
up  to  the  Canal  project. 

In  his  epoch-making  voyages  to 
the  westward,  over  the  unknown 
"Sea  of  Darkness,"  the  inspiration 
which  dominated  the  great-souled 
Columbus  was  the  hope  that  he 
would  discover  a  westward  passage 
to  the  Indies. 
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On  his  fourth  voyage  to  the  New 
World,  further  endeavoring  to  find 

such  a  passage,  and  having  been  told 
by  the  natives  of  the  West  Indian 

islands  that    there    was     a     strait 
through  which  one  could  pass  west- 
ward into  waters  which  led  directly 
to  the  much-famed    land     he     was 
seeking,    Columbus    cruised    along 
the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  from  September.  1502, 
to  January,  1503.  and  on  November 
2,  1502,  discovered  and  named  the 
Bay     of    Porto    Bello     (Beautiful 
Harbor),  located  twenty  miles  east 
of  the  Atlantic    entrance     to     the 
Canal.     He    sought    to     find     this 
passage,  but  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment.    His  efforts  were  in 
vain.    He  died    in  the    belief    that 
he  had  found  the  western  shores 
of    the    continent    of     which     the 
Indies  were  a  part;  hence  the  name 
"West  Indies"  bestowed  by  him  on 
the  islands  he  discovered     in     the 
West    Atlantic    waters.     However, 
Columbus  was  not  the  first  civilized 
man  to  touch  the  Isthmian  shores. 
That  honor  has  been  claimed  for  at 
least    two    others,    both    Spanish 
navigators,  who,  inspired    by    the 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  Colum- 
bus, are  said  to  have  visited  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  Isthmus  in  1501. 
One  of  these  was  Alonso  de  Ojeda, 
and    the     other    was    Rodri^o  de 
Bastidas.     It  is    said    tbat    Vasco 
Xunez  de  Balboa,  a  hardy  Spanish 
cavalier,  was  with    Bastidas   when 
the  latter  visited  the  Central  Amer- 
ican shores  in  1501,  and  eight  years 
afterward,  in  150!.),  the  first  Spanish 
settlement  on  the  mainland  of  the 
New  World  was  planted  at  Xombre 
de  Dios  (Xame  of  God),  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  a  few  miles  southeast 


of  the  Bay  of  Porto  Bello,  Balboa 
being  its  head.     Xo  substantial  ex- 
ploration of  the  inland  country  was 
attempted,    however,    for    several 
years,  because  of  the  mountainous 
barriers  and  the  dense  and  practi- 
cally impenetrable  jungle  that  was 
everywhere  to  be  encountered;  but 
the  stories  of  the  Indians  who  in- 
habited the  country  to    the    effect 
that  there  was  a  wealth  of  gold  in 
the  interior,  and,  also,  that  another 
great  sea  lav  southward  at  a  com- 
parativeiy  short  distance  from  the 
Atlantic,  finally  influenced  Balboa 
in  1513  to  start  upon  the  journey  of 
exploration  that  proved  to    be    so 
greatly  historic  in  results.    Accom- 
panied by  a  small  band  of  about  190 
Spanish  soldiers  and  Indian  guides, 
on  Sept.  25,  1513,  he  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and    on    September 
29th    claimed    formal     possession 
thereof  in  the  name  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile,  naming    it    Mar 
del  Sur  (Southern  Sea).  The  name, 
Pacific,  was  not  applied  until  seven 
years  later,  when  it  was  bestowed 
by  Magellan.    Balboa    first    beheld 
the  waters  of  the   Pacific    from    a 
mountain  peak  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,     some   distance    southeast- 
ward from  the  site  of  the  present 
Canal.     Traditionally  it    has    been 
claimed  that  Balboa   was    familiar 
with  that  part  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  occupied  by  the  Canal  Zone, 
but  there  is  no  authentic  record  to 
indicate  this.  Xear  Gorgona  in  the 
interior  of    the    Canal    Zone    is  a 
height  about  1,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  from    which,    on  a  clear  day, 
both  oceans  may  be  seen.   It  is  call- 
ed Balboa  Hill.  Balboa's  discovery 
of  the  Pacific  revealed  definitely  to 
civilization  the  fact  of  the  narrow 


CITY  OF  PANAMA,  BIRDS-EYE  VIEW,  FROM  ANCON   HILL,  1855. 

Photograph  taken  in  1855.  The  city,  the  Capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  is  on  a  tongue  of  land  extending  into  the  Bay  of  Panama 
near  the  Pacific  entrance  of  the  Canal,  and  was  founded  in  1673,  by 
survivors,  two  years  after  the  sack  and  destruction  of  the  original 
city  founded  in  1520,  seven  miles  southward  on  the  Bay. 
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stretch  of  land  lying  between  the 
two  great  oceans  and  connecting  the 
two  great  continents,  afterwards  to 
be  known  as  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Inimediateiy  there  sprang  into 
the  brain  of  man  the  dream  that 
would  rex  it  for  nearly  -100  years 
and  until  it  ultimately  came  true, 
that  is  to  say,  the  dream  of  an  arti- 
ficial waterway  to  connect  the  two 
oceans.  In  1517,  Balboa,  at  the 
hands  of  his  jealous  rival  Pedrarias, 
Governor  of  the  Spanish  colony  on 
the  Isthmus,  suffered  execution  on 
what  have  always  been  considered 
groundless  charges.  For  about  100 
years  the  Spanish  settlement  at 
Nombre  de  Dios  was  maintained; 
and  then,  on  account  of  the  healthier 
location  at  Porto  Bello,  the  former 
place  was  abandoned,  and  the  colony 
was  maintained  at  Porto  Bello.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  rock  necessary  for 
use  in  the  concrete  construction  of 
the  locks  at  Gatun  was  secured 
from  quarries  at  Porto  Bello.  In 
the  wat<jr-  adjacent  to  the  bay  of 
Porto  Bello,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
world-navigator,  and  long  the 
scourge  of  the  Spanish  Main,  and 
one  of  Great  Britain's  naval  heroes, 
found  his  grave,  having  died  on  a 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  in  1596. 
In  1519  the  Spanish  founded  the 
old  city  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific 
shore,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
present  city  and  the  Pacific  entrance 
of  the  Canal,  and  less  than  nine  de- 
grees north  of  the  Equator.  Con- 
siderable gold  was  found  by  the 
Spaniards  among  the  natives  and  in 
the  country  now  constituting  the 
Panamanian  Republic;  hence  came 
the  earlv  Spanish  designation  of 
this  land,  Castilla  del  Oro  (Castle  of 


Gold) ;  and  in  the  contiguous  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  especially  in 
and  about  Pearl  Islands,  lying  in 
the  Gulf  of  Panama,  a  great  many 
valuable  pearls  were  found;  and  the 
pearl  industry  in  these  islands  has 
survived  to  this  day.  In  a  little 
while  the  city  of  Panama  became  a 
Spanish  treasure  house.  In  1532 
Pizarro  outfitted  from  this  city  and 
sailed  southward  to  make  his  ruth- 
less and  historic  conquest  of  Peru, 
ultimately  bringing  back  the  treas- 
ure confiscated  from  the  Incas  of 
that  country,  whence  same,  or,  at 
least,  a  material  portion  thereof, 
was  carried  across  the  Isthmus  to 
the  Atlantic  shore,  and  thence  tran- 
shipped to  Spain.  For  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  this  city  con- 
tinued to  be  the  chief  treasure  place 
for  Spain  in  the  New  World,  and 
during  practically  the  whole  of  that 
period  this  precious  store,  largely 
secured  from  the  primitive  peoples 
of  Central  and  South  America,  was 
carried  on  pack-mules,  and  on  the 
backs  of  slaves,  first  over  arduous 
trails,  and  later  over  the  "royal" 
paved  roads,  caminos  reales,  from 
Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  and 
Porto  Bello;  and  thence  shipped  in 
the  much-famed  Spanish  galleons  to 
the  royal  treasuries  at  Madrid.  The 
remains  of  these  old  paved  road- 
ways are  to  be  seen  in  the  Isthmian 
jungles  today.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  it  was  inevitable 
that  such  a  treasure  city  should 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  bold  and 
daring  pirates  that  infested  the 
West  Indian  seas.  Thus  it  was  that 
in  1671,  three  years  after  he  had 
sacked  Porto  Bello,  Henry  Morgan, 
a  bold  Welshman  who  had  de- 
veloped into    the   most    successful 
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pirate  of  his  day,  landed  on  the  At- 
lantic shore  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
"with  a  band  of  dare-devils  and  cut- 
throats crossed  the  Isthmus,  after 
a  journey  of  incredible  hardship, 
and  fell  upon  the  city  of  Panama 
and  sacked  and  destroyed  it.  Mor- 
gan and  his  fellow  pirates  were 
called ' '  buccaneers. ' '  a  term  derived 
through  the  fact  that  it  was  first 
applied  to  Frenchmen  who  smoked 
and  en  red  meats  on  "bucans" — 
racks    or     frames — in    Hispamola 


(Haiti). 


rl 


who. 


upon     being 


driven  from  their  occupation  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  became  pi- 
rates. Th°  destruction  wrought  by 
Morgan  was  complete.  He  took  his 
treasure  lack  to  the  Atlantic  side, 
and  then,  it  is  iecorded,  he  robbed 
most  of  Ins  fellow  buccaneers  of 
their  share  of  the  spoil,  and  sailed 
away.  It  would  be  interesting"  to  fol- 
low Morgan's  career  and  point  out 
how  he  was  'mA'lited  by  the  English 
government  be<a\use  of  his  piracies 
against  the  Spanish;  how  he  sacked 
other  cities  in  Centra]  America  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands;  how  he 
was  afterwards  made  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  was,  as 
some  historians  relate,  imprisoned 
because  of  his  peculations,  and  bit- 
terly complained  of  the  " injustice" 
done  him;  or  how,  as  other  writers 
declare,  as  Governor,  he  suppressed 
piracy  with  an  iron  hand.  But  all 
this,  also,  is  another  story. 

Evolution  of  Isthmian  Canal 
Idea. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  navi- 
gators, immediately  following  the 
discovery  of  the  New  "World,  tried 
in  vain  to  find  the  mythical  passage 


that  led  to  the  Orient.  Impelled  by 
the  desire  to  find  it,  Magellan  ex- 
plored the  whole  east  coast  of  South 
America,  passing  from  "lands  of 
sun"  to  "lands  of  snow,"  and 
finally  discovered  the  strait  near 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  South 
America,  which  has  since  borne  his 
name,  and  became  the  first  sailor  to 
circle  the  globe. 

As  already  suggested,  the  idea  of 
a  water-link  across  the  Isthmus  to 
connect  the  two  oceans  sprang  up 
with  the  earliest  Spanish  occupa- 
tion. One  of  Balboa's  followers 
on  the  Isthmus,  a  Spanish  engi- 
iieer,  named  Saavedra,  is  reputed  to 
have  first  advocated  the  idea  some- 
where between  1517  and  1523.  Some 
historians  claim  that  the  originator 
of  the  idea  was  Cortez,  the  con- 
queror of  Mexico,  wdio  sought  to 
find  the  fabled  passage  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and,  failing  to  find  it, 
proposed  the  bold  project  of  cut- 
ting a  canal  across  the  Isthmus; 
and  thereupon  enlisted  his  cousin, 
Saavedra,  in  the  enterprise.  In  any 
event,  the  latter  did  make  a  study 
of  the  subject  and  wras  the  first 
engineer  to  do  so.  His  studies 
covered  several  years,  and  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  sending  his  plans  to 
Charles  Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  but 
his  ( Saavedra 's)  death  prevented 
in  1529.  Surveys  of  the  Isthmus 
were  ordered  with  the  object  of  a 
canal  in  view,  but  as  the  work  was 
reported  to  be  impracticable,  it  was 
not  undertaken.  The  successor  of 
Charles  Fifth,  Philip  Second,  in  the 
year  15G7,  had  an  engineer  to  make 
a  survey  of  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Nicaraguan  Route,"  with 
the  result  that  an  unfavorable  re- 
port was  given. 
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It  is  related  that  Philip,    in   his 
doubt  touching  the  matter,  called 
upon    the     Dominican     friars      to 
tarnish  a  solution:  that  the  latter, 
lifter  seeking  Biblical  information 
and  inspiration  on  the  subject,  of- 
fered the  answer   in    the     passage 
'•What   God  hath  joined  together, 
let  no  man  put  asunder;"  and  that 
this  convinced  the  King  that  it  was 
sacrilege  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  a  waterway    which    would 
sever  the  two  Americas.  We  do  not 
v,,aeh  for  the  authenticity  of  this 
story,  but  it  is  an  interesting  thread 
which     has     been     woven  into  the 
fabric  of    Panama    Canal    history, 
and  we  herewith  submit  it.   Be  the 
fact  as  it  may,    Philip    abandoned 
the  idea  of  the  canal,  and,  so  far  as 
any  substantial  activity    was    con- 
cerned, it  thenceforth  slept  for  200 
years. 

The  idea  was  revitalized  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Central  and  South  American 
countries  became  restive  under  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  Spain  sought  to 
divert  them  from  their  dreams  of 
independence.  In  the  year  1814 
she  directed  the  construction  of  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus,  but  before 
any  progress  could  be  made  to  carry 
out  this  direction,  the  colonies  of 
Central  and  .South  America  began 
the  movement  which  resulted  in 
their  independence.  Thenceforth 
Spain  ceased  to  be  a  factor  touch- 
ing a  Central  American  Canal, 
though,  in  the  actual  construction 
of  it  by  the  American  nation,  Spain 
made  substantial  contribution 
by  furnishing  thousands  of  labor- 
ers, the  hest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  un- 
skilled employees.  Ei  ^land  became 
interested  in  the  project  toward  the 


close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
had  famous  representatives  in 
Baron  von  Humboldt  and  Lord  Nel- 
son, who  made  investigations  and 
submitted  reports  on  Central  Amer- 
ican canal  routes.  Also,  about  the 
same  time  Germany's  great  poet, 
statesman,  and  seer,  Goethe,  made 
a  prophesy  wonderful  in  its  concep- 
tion and  verity.  It  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  inhabit  and  control  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  would  also, 
through  the  necessities  of  the  sit- 
uation, construct  an  Isthmian  Canal 
to  give  expeditious  connection  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  North  America. 

The  great  South  American  libera- 
tor, Simon  Bolivar,  then  president 
of  the  Republic  of  Xew  Granada, 
which  included  the  present  domain 
of  the  Panamanian  Republic,  in 
Jff25,  granted  Baron  Thiery,  a 
Frenchman,  a  franchise  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  across  the  Pan- 
amanian Isthmus;  but  the  French 
nobleman  did  not  succeed  in  raising 
the  requisite  capital  for  the  work 
and  accomplished  nothing.  There- 
upon President  Bolivar  employed 
a  British  engineer,  one  I.  A.  Lloyd, 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  Isthmus  for 
either  a  road  or  canal. 

In  the  year  1S35,  the  people  of  our 
own  country  having  become  inter- 
ested in  the  canal  project,  there  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Henry  Clay,  agreeably 
to  which  Charles  Biddle  was  com- 
missioned by  President  Jackson  to 
visit  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
to  investigate  and  make  report  of 
the  feasibility  of  different  routes 
for  a  permanent  means  of  Isthmian 
communication    between    the    two 
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oceans.  Biddle  Trent  to  the  Isthmus, 
and  after  investigation  decided  that 
the  Panama  route  was  the  most 
available.  Thereupon  he  went  to 
Bogota,  and  secured  a  franchise  to 
build  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus. 
But  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe:-  fur 
carrying  out  such  a  work  and  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  In  the 
year  1S3S  a  French  Company  was 
formed  and  a  concession  was  grant- 
ed to  it  for  the  construction  of  a 
means  of  communication  across  the 
Isthmus,  either  by  railroad,  high- 
way, or  canal.  An  engineer.  Napo- 
leon Garelia,  made  investigations 
and  reported  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, declaring  that  the  only  prac- 
tical method  of  trans-Isthmian  com- 
munication was  a  canal.  Xothing, 
however,  came  of  the  venture. 

Once  again  the  people  of  our  own 
country  became  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  acquisition  of  the  vast 
western  domain  resulting  from  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  in  1849,  in- 
tensified that  interest.  Thousands 
of  our  people  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  east,  fired  with  the 
lure  of  the  precious  metal,  found  the 
most  feasible  route  to  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fields  to  run  southward 
by  sea  to  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the 
Isthmus;  thence  across  Panama  to 
the  Pacific:  thence  northwestward 
by  sea  to  the  Golden  Gate.  This 
was  a  long  and  arduous  journey, 
but  it  was  shorter  than  that  by  Cape 
Horn  or  the  Magellan  Strait;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  trans-continental 
railroads,  by  a  large  number  it  was 
preferred  to  those  historic  routes, 
which  so  many  others  pursued 
across  the  jrreat  plains  and  deserts 
of     our     western    country,    where 


fever,  famine,   and  murderous  T 
dians  took  their  heavy    toll    froi 
these  pioneers  who  thus  son;i!-i 
reach  the  New  Eldorado. 

Throe  American  citizens,  Messrs 
Chauncey,  Stephens  and  Aspinwall, 
in  the  year  18-IS,  secured  from  the 
Eepublic  of  New  Granada  a  conce-- 
sion  or  franchise  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  trans-Isthmian  railroad, 
and  in  1S49  secured,  under  the  law- 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  special 
charter  incorporating  the  Panama 
Railroad     Company;    and    in    the 
same  year  this  company  began,  and 
in  1855  completed,  from  the  present 
city  of  Colon  at  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance of  the  Canal  to  the  present 
city  of  Panama  at  the  Pacific  en- 
trance/  a  railroad,  Tchis  construc- 
tion was  epoch-making.  Because  of 
the  great    difficulties    encountered, 
the  pestilential  country  and  the  lack 
of  sanitation,  the  inadequacy  of  en- 
gineering equipment  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing    labor,    the    con- 
struction of  the  Panama  railroad 
was,  perhaps,  as  great  an  achieve- 
ment   as    the    construction    of    the 
Panama  Canal  under  conditions  of 
effective    sanitation    and   adequate 
engineering  equipment.      In    addi- 
tion,   the     comprehensive    plan    of 
organization   for   the   construction 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  rail- 
road, embracing  as  it  did,  quarters 
for         employees,       commissaries, 
schools,    churches,    hospitals,    and 
medical     attention,    furnished    the 
model  for  the    comprehensive    and 
elaborated  plan  of  the  canal  organ- 
ization of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission. 

The  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Panama  railroad  having  pro- 
vided a  means  of  commercial  com- 


CITY  OF  PANAMA,   AS   IT   NOW   APPEARS,   FROM   ANCON  HILL. 

The  concrete  reservoir  is  part  of  Ancon-Panama  water  system. 
The  large  white  building  in  left  foreground  is  the  Administration 
Building,  containing  chief  offices  of  Civil  Administration  and  Sani- 
tation during  Canal  construction  period.  The  large  square  of  build- 
ings just  below  is  the  "Instituto  Xacional"  (National  Institute),  the 
chief  educational  institution  of  the  Republic  of  Panama;  and  the 
street  running  between  the  Administration  Building  and  the  Institute 
is  the  boundary  line  between  Ancon  (Canal  Zone)  and  Panamanian 
territory. 
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tunication  between    the    Atlantic 
Pacific  oceans,  had  the  effect  of 
ing    in     abeyance — from     the 
•  -int    of    governmental   con- 
ration,     the     question      of     an 
:iic  canal.  However,  in  the  next 
!Vw  years,  many  Central  American 
rial  routes  were  surveyed  and  ex- 
ited through  individual    promo- 
•.;  perhaps  a  score  of  them.  The 
o  chief  routes  which  received  ser- 
g  consideration,    however,    were 
:  iose  of  Nicaragua  and  Panama. 

In  1869,  because  of  the  agitation 
i  n  the  canal  subject,  and  the  failure 
i  the  Panama    railroad    to    ade- 
tately  meet  the  demands  of  inter- 
nic   communication,    President 
< ;  rant  appointed    an    Inter-oceanic 
i  'anal  Commission,  with  the   result 
t  a  treaty  was,  in  1870,  negoti- 
ted  between  the  United  States  and 
'  ■•  Republic  of  Colombia,  for  the 
"instruction  of  a  canal,   based    on 
condition  that  the  work  would 
entered  upon   if   a   satisfactory 
r:i'ht-of-way  could    be    found.    Be- 
ae  the  franchise  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  covered  the  ter- 

*  "ory  in  respect  to  construction  of 

•  canal  in  its  vicinity,  investigation 
*  made  of  a  number     of     other 

probable  routes,  with  the  result  that 
rnmendation  was  made,  in  1876, 
'  »r  the  construction    of    an    inter- 
•anic  canal  over  what   has   been 
"med  the  "Nicaragua  route,"  that 
to  say,  through  Nicaragua,  one  of 
Central  American  countries  ly- 
» ''     northwestward    of    Panama, 
ever,  before  the  United  States 
r>k-  any  definite  step  toward  con- 
viction,   the    French    people    be- 
rflo  interested  in  the  project,  and 
•oleon  B.  Wyse,  a  young  French 
(t,  in  1878,  secured  a  franchise 


from  the  Colombian  Government 
relative  to  the  construction  of  a 
canal. 

The  Frexch  Attempt. 

About  this  time  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  rich  with  the  fame  of  that 
project,  became  interested  in  the 
subject  of  an  Isthmian  Canal.     In 

1879  there  was  convened  in  Paris, 
under  the  direction  of  de  Lesseps, 
what  was  termed  an  International 
Congress  of  Survey  for  an  In- 
teroceanic  Canal,  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  best  location  and 
plan  of  such  canal.  After  a  short 
session,  the  Congress  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Panama  route,  and  a 
sea-level  canal  without  locks,  to  ex- 
tend from  Limon  Bay  on  the  At- 
lantic side  to  the  Bay  of  Panama  on 
the  Pacific  side — the  route  of  the 
present  Canal — at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $210,000,000,  to  be  completed 
in  twelve  years.  De  Lesseps  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  sea-level 
type  because  that  was  the  plan  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  his  judgment 
dominated  the  Congress.  Immedi- 
ately thereupon  a  company,  which 
had  been  organized  under  the  laws 
of  France  by  de  Lesseps  the  year 
before,  called  the  Universal  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Company,  and  of 
which  de  Lesseps  became  the  presi- 
dent and  guiding  spirit,  took  charge 
of  the  work.  The  concession  granted 
in  1878  by  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment was  purchased  by  this  com- 
pany, and  by   the    latter    part    of 

1880  the  stock  of  the  company  had 
been  floated.  Then  followed  two 
years  of  investigation,  surveys,  and 
other  preliminary  work.  The  com- 
pany also  secured  control    of    the 
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Panama  railroad  through  the  pur- 
chase of  its  stock,  paying  therefor 
a  very  high  price,  something  more 
than  eighteen  million  dollars.    The 
plan  adopted  by  the  company  in- 
cluded a  tunnel  through    the    con- 
tinental divide  at  Culebra,  the  site 
of  the  now  famous    ''Cut."      The 
company  had  many    serious    diffi- 
culties with  which  to  contend,  one  of 
the  chief  being  the  lack  of  sanita- 
tion.    In  the   years   that    followed 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
and  the  building    of    the    Panama 
railroad,  a  great  many  persons  from 
the  temperate  zones  had  crossed  the 
Isthmus  in  going  to  and  from  the 
west  coast  of  our  country,  and  as 
they  were  not  immune  I  as  are  the 
natives)    from  the   scourge  of  the 
tropics,  yellow  fever,  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  came  to  be  a  veritable 
pest-hole.  In  a  Idition,  virulent  ma- 
laria, "Chagres  fever,"  was  also  a 
fatal  malady.  For  years  after  this 
tide  of  travel  began  to  pass  over  the 
Isthmus,  it  was  known  throughout 
the  world  as,  perhaps,  its  deadliest 
spot;  and  thousands  of  laborers  and 
skilled  French  employees   died  of 
yellow  fever,  malaria,  and  plague 
during  the  French  period.  This  con- 
tributed to  the  failure  which  came 
to  the  French  in  their  undertaking. 
There  were   also   other    very    im- 
portant contributing  causes ;  as,  for 
instance,    lack    of     adequate    ma- 
chinery and  engineering  equipment, 
although  the  French  had   the   best 
obtainable  at  that  day;  reckless  ex- 
penditures and  waste  of  funds ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  enterprise  was  a 
private  one   and  not  backed  by  a 
great  government;  which   backing, 
in  our  judgment,  is  indispensable  in 


any  undertaking   of   such    colossal 
magnitude. 

After  the  two  years  of  prelim- 
inary work,  the  company  entered 
upon  the  actual  work  of  construc- 
tion, making  some  changes  from 
the  original  plan  of  a  perfect  sea- 
level  canal  by  providing  a  tidal  lock 
on  the  Pacific  side  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  at  Gamboa  to  impound 
and  control  the  torrential  waters  of 
the  Chagres  river,  the  largest  Is- 
thmian stream.  The  tunnel  orig- 
inally proposed  was  also  to  be 
changed  to  an  open  cut  at  Culebra. 
Further  changes  in  the  plans  were 
made  in  1887,  the  most  important 
being  the  substitution  of  a  tempor- 
ary lock  plan  in  place  of  the  sea- 
level  plan,  with  the  idea  of  ulti- 
mately converting  the  canal  into  the 
sea-level  type. 

In  18S9  the  company  went  into 
bankruptcy,  its  money  was  gone, 
and  the  problem  of  construction  was 
yet  unsolved.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  million  dollars  had 
been  spent,  and  nearly  seventy  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  excavation  had 
been  made.  A  receiver  for  the  com- 
pany was  appointed  and  all  work 
was  suspended  on  May  15,  1889. 
But  the  French  attempt  was  not 
abandoned,  although  it  was,  through 
force  of  circumstances,  compelled 
to  be  shelved  for  several  years. 
What  was  termed  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  was  formed  in  the 
latter  part  of  1894,  and  work  on  the 
canal  was  resumed,  chiefly  in  the 
Culebra  section.  Changes  were 
made  in  the  canal  plans,  by  provid- 
ing a.  lock  scheme,  with  interior 
lakes,  the  highest  lake-level  to  be 
102 to  feet  above  sea-level.  However 
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•  company  made  no  substantial 
igress,  but  did  sufficient  work  to 
j.  alive  its  franchise,  it  being  the 

ndent  purpose  of  the  new  coni- 

to  soil     its  franchise,    plant, 

-work  to  the  best  advantage  pos- 

e.  This  it  ultimately  did  in 
f!K)4,  when  it  closed  out  all  of 
;rs  rights  and  holdings  to  the 
Tinted  States  Government.  The 
French  had  distinguished  engineers, 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  splendid, 

etive  work,  which  has  since  been 
utilized  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
.  .--ion  in  the  American  effort.  Xot 
only  does  the  present  canal  follow 
the  general  route  of  that  under- 
taken by  the  French,  but,  as  well, 
the  American  plan  has  materially 

rowed  from  the  last  French 
plan. 

The  American  Plax. 

The  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  in  1898,  and  the 
consequences  which  flowed  there- 
from, taught  our  people  two  great 
ons.  The  first  was  that  of  the 
need,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
military  and  naval  protection,  of  the 
construction  of  an  Isthmian  Canal. 
The  long  and  thrilling  flight  of  the 
battleship  Oregon  from  our  North- 
west coast  around  the  southern 
.dtores  of  South  America,  and 
thence  to  Cuban  waters,  in  time  to 
assist  the  American  squadron  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  Santiago  Bay,  impressed,  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  the  value  of 
s'ich  a  connecting  waterway  through 
Central  America.  The  second  lesson 
3  that  afforded  by  the  clean-up 
of  Havana  by  our  army  upon  Amer- 
•can  occupation  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  the  absolute    eradication 


of  yellow  fever  in  Cuba,  and,  par- 
ticularly, in  Havana.  The  sentiment 
of  our  people  ripened  into  concrete 
enactment,  and  in  March,  1899,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
President  to  have  made  full  and 
complete  investigations  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  a  canal  con- 
necting the  two  oceans.  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed  which  investi- 
gated both  the  Nicaragua  and  the 
Panama  routes,  and  it  reported  in 
favor  of  the  former,  being  in- 
fluenced in  this  decision  largely  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  demands  made 
by  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany  for  its  franchise  and  holdings, 
that  company  fixing  $109,000,000,  as 
the  price  at  which  it  would  sell  to 
the  United  States.  However,  negoti- 
ations with  the  new  company  were 
continued,  with  the  result  that  the 
price  was  reduced  finally  to  $40,- 
000,000,  and  the  Commission,  in 
January,  1902,  submitted  a  supple- 
mental report  favoring  the  Pan- 
ama route.  The  Commission  also 
recommended  the  lock  plan  of  con- 
struction, with  a  sea-level  channel 
from  Colon,  at  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance, to  Bohio,  about  seventeen 
miles  in  the  interior  of  the  Isthmus. 
A  dam  at  Bohio,  across  the  valley 
of  the  Chagres  River,  was  to  im- 
pound the  waters  of  that  stream, 
the  most  difficult  factor  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  canal  equation,  and  to 
thereby  create  a  lake  with  a  surface 
level  of  between  eighty  and  ninety 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  level  was 
to  be  reached  by  two  locks  from  the 
Atlantic  side.  The  lake  was  to  ex- 
tend from  Bohio  to  Pedro 
Miguel  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  continental  divide,  where  two 
locks  were  to  be  provided,  with  a 
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third  lock  nearer  the  Pacific 
at  Mira  Flores,  which  would 
be  the  connecting  link  with  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There- 
upon. Congress  enacted  in  June, 
1902,  the  Spooner  Act,  whereby  the 
President  was  authorized  to  proceed, 
through  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, provided  for  by  the  Act, 
with  the  construction  of  a  canal  by 
the  Panama  route,  on  condition  that 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be 
made  with  the  Xew  Panama  Canal 
Company  for  the  purchase  of  its 
franchise  and  property,  including 
the  Panama  Railroad,  for  a  price 
not  exceeding  $40,000,000 ;  and  upon 
the  further  condition  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  could  be 
made  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
for  governmental  authority  for  the 
project.  If  these  negotiations  should 
fail,  then,  under  the  Act,  the  Nic- 
aragua route  must  be  adopted. 
Thereupon  a  bond  issue  of  $130,- 
000,000  was  authorized  by  Congress 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  this  issue  being  based  upon 
estimates  of  the  last  named  Com- 
mission. Satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  purchase 
of  the  French  companv's  franchise 
and  property  at  $10,000,000,  and 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  acquire 
the  other  necessary  rights,  and 
after  considerable  delay  a  treaty 
was  formulated  and  agreed  on  by 
the  treaty  negotiating  authorities 
of  the  United  States  and  Colombia, 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Colom- 
bian Congress,  the  ratifying  power 
of  the  South  American  Republic,  in 
1903. 


Republic  of   Panama   and   Treaty 
Therewith. 

'•Panama"  (accent  on  last  sylla- 
ble) is  an  Indian  word,  said  to  mean 
an  abundance  of  fish;  derived, 
doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  all  kinds  of  fish  in  the  Pana- 
manian Pacific  waters  in  great 
abundance.  The  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama is  a  long,  narrow,  irregular 
body  of  land  trending  generally 
eastward-westward,  with  greatly 
extended  coast  lines,  and  contains 
about  33.000  square  miles,  with  a 
total  population  of  between  350,000 
and  100,000,  made  up  of  chiefly 
Spanish  descendants,  Indian^,  ne- 
groes, and  mixed  stocks.  The  pres- 
ent city  of  Panama,  the  capital  of 
the  Republic,  was  founded  in  1673, 
two  years  after  the  destruction  of 
the  old  city  by  Morgan. 

The  State  or  Province  of  Pan- 
ama, now  constituting  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  had  originally  become 
a  part  of  the  Republic  now  known 
as  Colombia  through  voluntary  fed- 
eration, and  upon  the  rejection  by 
the  Colombian  Congress  of  the 
treaty  named,  Panama  seceded  and 
declared  itself  an  independent  Re- 
public. Panamanians  believed  that 
the  failure  of  the  Colombian  treaty 
meant  the  construction  of  the  canal 
over  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  they 
determined  upon  the  course  which 
resulted  in  locating  the  canal  in 
their  own  territory.  Those  who  led 
the  separation  movement,  most  of 
whom  are  living  today,  were  and 
are  men  of  intelligence,  courage 
and  patriotism.  They  saved  to  their 
people  and  to  their  country  that  to 
which  they  were  so  eminently  en- 
titled, and  the  whole  world  is,  in 
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our  judgment,  their  debtor,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Isthmus  is  by  all 
odds  the  best  location  for  the  canal, 
and  it  would  have  proved  a  grave 
terror  to  have  located  it  anywhere 
.•Ise.  This  act  of  seperarion.  which 
occurred  on  November  3rd,  1903, 
though  opposed  by  Colombia, 
proved  to  be  a  bloodless  revolution, 
and  the  United  States  promptly 
recognized  the  new  government  of 
Panama  and  immediately  negotiated 
with  the  new  Eepublic  a  treaty 
relative  to  the  construction  of  the 
canal.  This  treaty  contained  many 
important  provisions;  among  them 
these :  the  payment  of  $10,000,000 
cash,  by  the  United  States,  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama;  the  guaranty 
of  the  independence  of  the  new  Re- 
public; acquirement  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  control  over  a  strip  of 
land  known  as  the  Canal  Zone, 
carved  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Re- 
public, ten  miles  in  width  and  forty- 
five  miles  in  length,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  with  an  area  of  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  and 
geographically  including,  but  po- 
litically excluding,  the  cities  of 
Colon  and  Panama;  the  jurisdic- 
tion, also,  of  adjacent  waters  of  the 
two  oceans  for  a  distance  of  three 
marine  miles  from  shore;  and  the 
right  to  use,  occupy,  and  control  any 
other  lands  and  waters  necessary 
for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection 
of  the  canal;  the  payment,  so  long 
as  the  canal  should  be  operated,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1913,  of  $250,- 
000  a  year  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama;  the  abso- 
lute and  perpetual  control  of  all 
sanitary  and  quarantine  matters  in 
the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon ;  and 


the  right  to  preserve  public  order 
in  the  two  cities,  and  in  the  terri- 
tories and  harbors  adjacent  thereto, 
in  ease  the  Republic  of  Panama 
should  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States,  be  able  to  maintain 
such  order.  The  Act  of  1902  placed 
the  entire  authority  relative  to  the 
construction  of  the  canal  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment,  at  his 
hands,  of  a  Commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  made  up 
of  not  less  than  four  skilled  engi- 
neers (and  of  these  four  at  least  one 
to  be  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  at  least  one  to  be  an  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy).  As  finally  made 
up  the  Commission  was  composed 
of  four  engineer  officers  of  the 
Army,  one  engineer  officer  of  the 
Navy,  one  officer  from  the  medical 
corps  of  the  Army,  and  one  civilian. 
The  Act  also  provided  that  one 
member  of  the  Commission  should 
act  as  chairman.  This  executive 
body,  officially  designated  as  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  took 
charge  of  the  work  in  May,  190-1, 
and  continued  in  charge  until  its 
practical  completion  on  April  1, 
1914.  The  general  administration 
of  the  work  was  placed  under  the 
Secretary  of  War.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
canal  work  were  different  persons. 
Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S. 
Navy,  was  the  first  chairman,  and 
John  F.  Wallace  was  the  first  chief 
engineer.  Maj.-Gen.  George  W. 
Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  was  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  A  new 
Commission  was  appointed  on 
April  1,  1905,  with  Theodore  P. 
Shonts  as  chairman,  and  Charles  E. 
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Magoon  as  Governor.  Wallace  re- 
signed as  chief  engineer  on  June 
28,  1905,  and  on  June  30th,  John  F. 
Stevens  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Stevens,  who  was  a  railroad 
man  of  wide  construction  experi- 
ence, performed  notable  work  in 
building  shops  and  constructing 
lines  of  railroad,  in  securing  ade- 
quate equipment,  and  in  planning 
and  carrying  into  effect  the  con- 
struction organization,  which,  along 
general  lines,  has  been  retained 
throughout  the  construction  period. 
On  March  4,  1907,  Chairman  Shonts 
resigned,  and  by  executive  order  the 
offices  of  chairman  and  chief  engi- 
neer were  consolidated,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  was  named  to  take  the  com- 
bined position.  He  served  as  chair- 
man and  chief  engineer  but  a  few 
days,  however,  resigning  on  April 
1,  1907.  A  new  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
same  day,  with  Lieut.-Col.  George 
W.  Goethals,  U.  S.  Army,  as  chair- 
man and  chief  engineer.  The  other 
members  of  the  new  Commission 
were  as  follows : 

Maj.  D.  D.  Gaillard,  U.  S.  Army. 

Maj,  \Ym.  L.  Sibert,  U.  S.  Army. 

Col.  Wm.  C.  Gorgas,  Medical 
Corps,  IT.  S.  Armv. 

H.  H.  Rousseau,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Jo.  C.  S.  Blackburn. 

Jackson  Smith. 

The  Commission  as  thus  made  up 
and  as  constituted  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  the  members  appointed 
to  succeed  the  two  last  named  Com- 
missioners remained  in  charge  of 
the  canal  work  during  the  longest 
and  most  important  period  of  con- 
struction, and  until  the  body  was 
abolished  on  April  1,  1914:  Senator 
Blackburn,    who     was     placed    in 


charge  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Administration  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
resigned  and  en  April  1.2,  1910,  was 
succeeded  by  the  writer,  who  served 
until  he  resigned  on  August  S,  1913, 
and  was  thereupon  succeeded  by 
Richard  Lee  Metcalfe,  who  served 
until  April  1,  1914;  and  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1908,  Mr.  Smith  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut-Col.  H. 
F.  Hodges,  U.  S.  Army,  who  served 
until  the  Commission  was  abolished. 
This  Commission,  as  finally  con- 
stituted, was  composed  of  four  en- 
gineers from  the  IT.  S.  Army,  one 
officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army,  one  engineer  from  the  Navy, 
and  one  civilian. 

Prepabatoby  Work,  Including  San- 
itation. 

The  rights  and  holdings  of  the 
French  Canal  Company  were 
formally  transferred  to  the  United 
States  on  May  4th,  1904,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  territory  of  the  Canal 
Zone  was  formally  taken  over  by 
our  government  The  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  thereupon  de- 
voted more  than  two  years  to  pre- 
paratory and  preliminary  work, 
such  as  the  procurement  of  engi- 
neering equipment,  the  establishing 
of  necessary  plants  upon  the  Isth- 
mus in  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  overcoming  of  the  insani- 
tary conditions  prevailing  on  the 
Isthmus,  particularly  the  elimina- 
tion of  yellow  fever  and  the  minimi- 
zation of  malaria; the  establishment 
of  a  civil  government  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  various  other  forms  of 
necessary  work.  As  a  pre-requisite 
to  the  establishment  of  proper  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  cities  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colon,  the  former  now  con- 
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tawing  a  population  of  40,000,  and 
the  latter  a  population  of  20.000, 
our  Government,  through  the  Com- 
mission, constructed  therein  paved 
streets,  water  systems,  and  sewers, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  three  million  dol- 
lars, which  are  being  paid  for  by 
the  Panamanian  Government  in 
fifty  years  with  2%  interest;  this 
payment  being  made  out  of  water 
rentals  collected  from  private  con- 
sumers in  the  two  cities.  The 
work  of  sanitation  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Col.  Win.  C.  G-orgas, 
who,  afterwards,  became  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

Col.  Gorgas  had  cleaned  up  Ha- 
vana, ami  stamped  out  yellow  fever 
there  after  it  was  definitely  deter- 
mined by  careful  demonstration 
that  the  stegomyia  mosquito  trans- 
mitted the  disease,  and  his  splendid 
work  in  Cuba  was  repeated  upon  the 
Isthmus.  This  place  of  deadly 
pestilence,  of  yellow  fever,  and 
wholesale  malaria  has  become  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  spots  of  the 
earth  in  which  to  live.  Xo  adequate 
praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  Col. 
Gorgas  and  his  associates  for  the 
miracles  of  sanitation  they  wrought 
in  Panama;  and  the  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  their  work  will  revolu- 
tionize all  the  tropical  countries  of 
the  globe.  It  has  been  said  in  the 
past  that  the  tropics  were  not  made 
for  the  white  man.  The  complete 
answer  to,  and  refutation  of,  this 
statement  is,  Panama.  The  exces- 
sive populations  of  the  temperate 
regions  in  the  years  to  come  will 
flow  to  the  tropics,  will  there  find 
wholesome  and  enduring  habitation, 
and  will  there  convert  the  wilder- 
ness and  jungle  into  smiling  fields 


and  gardens,  banded   by   railroads 
and  studded  with  cities. 

Plan  or  Canal. 

With  the  sanitation  of  the  Isth- 
mus successfully  accomplished,  and 
with  the  other  preparatory  work 
achieved,  the  real  construction  of 
the  Canal  began.  The  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  became  fully  es- 
tablished on  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
various  branches  of  civil  govern- 
ment were  organized  and  brought 
into  play,  skilled  laborers  from  the 
United  States  were  brought  to  the 
Zone  and  put  to  work,  and  unskilled 
labor  was  imported  from  Southern 
Europe,  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  other  places,  and  a  giant  in- 
dustrial organization  was  effected. 

The  subject  of  the  proper  type  of 
canal  came  up  for  further  consid- 
eration, and  President  Eoosevelt 
appointed  a  board  of  consulting 
engineers,  consisting  of  13  mem- 
bers, made  up  of  five  European  rep- 
resentatives and  eight  Americans. 

The  board  met  in  Washington  in 
June,  1905,  and  after  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question  involved,  eight 
members,  including  the  five 
European,  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  a  sea-level  plan.  Five  of  the 
American  members  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  lock  type  of 
canal.  The  members  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission,  with  a 
single  exception,  endorsed  the  re- 
commendation of  the  minority  of 
the  board  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  lock  canal,  with  an  interior 
lake  level  of  85  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
lock  type  were  lower  cost  and 
quicker  construction  than  the  sea- 
level  type ;  less  cost  of  maintenance 
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and  operation;  greater  safety  and 
quicker  passage  for  ships.  The  re- 
commendation of  the  minority  of 
the  board  and  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  was  approved  by  the 
President;  and  thereupon  Congress 
on  June  29,  1906,  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  lock  type  of 
canal.  The  result  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  lock  plan 
has  fully  justified  the  decision. 

Caxal  Details. 

The  canal  thus  proposed,  as  here- 
inafter set  forth  in  detail,  and  as 
now  completed,  extends  from  Limon 
Bay  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  the  Bay 
or  Gulf  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific 
side,  about  40  miles  from  shore  line 
to  shore  line,  and  about  50  miles 
from  deep  water  to  deep  water,  with 
a  minimum  depth  of  41  feet,  and 
passes  through  the  center  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  course  of 
the  canal  being  southeastward 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  the  Pa- 
cific entrance  is  more  than  20 
miles  east  of  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance. One  should  read  this  sketch 
in  connection  with  a  good  map  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  note 
the  peculiar  geographical  situation 
of  the  country.  The  general  trend  of 
the  Isthmus  is  east  and  west,  and 
here  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  directly 
south  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  city 
of  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
sun  rises  in  the  Pacific,  and  at  Colon 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  sets  in  the 
Atlantic.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
paradoxes  of  the  tropics.  A  sea- 
level  channel,  500  feet  wide,  about 
41  feet  in  mean  depth  and  7  miles 
in  length,  extends  from  Limon  Bay, 
the  Atlantic  entrance,  to  Gatun 
Locks.    These  locks  are  made  up  of 


three  flights,  with  a  lift,  each,  of 
28  1-3  feet,  separated  by  huge  gates, 
the  locks  being  in  duplicate,  six  in 
all,  to  the  end  that  security  may  be 
given  against  accident  to  either 
series  of  the  locks,  and  that  naviga- 
tion of  the  canal  may  be  expedited. 
The  lock  chambers  here,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  Pacific  side,  are  each 
1.000  feet  in  length.  110  feet  wide, 
and  about  SO  feet  in  height.  They 
are  of  suii'icient  dimensions  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  vessels 
afloat.  The  lock  chambers  are  filled 
and  emptied  for  lockage  purposes 
by  means  of  huge  culverts  extend- 
ing throughout  the  series  of  locks, 
the  water  supply  coming  from 
Gatun  Lake.  At  Gatun,  a  huge  dam 
lias  been  constructed,  extending 
from  the  upper  locks  about  iy2 
miles  to  the  hills  bounding  the 
Chagres  valley  to  the  westward. 
This  dam  has  a  base  */>  mile  in 
width,  the  two  toes  or  slopes  are 
constructed  largely  of  rock  brought 
from  Culebra  cut,  and  the  interior 
or  core  of  the  dam  is  sediment 
pumped  from  the  depths  of  the  lake. 
This  dam  impounds  the  waters  of 
the  Chagres  River,  forming  thereby 
an  interior  lake  164  square  miles  in 
area,  with  a  normal  surface-level 
85  feet  above  mean  sea-level,  thus 
transforming  into  a  beneficent 
agency  this  troublesome  factor. 

About  the  center  of  this  dam  is  a 
huge  spillway,  285  feet  wide  and 
1 .200  feet  long,  cut  through  solid 
rock.  Across  the  lake-end  of  the 
spillway,  is  a  concrete  dam,  semi- 
circular in  plan,  808  feet  wide  in 
curvature,  with  a  direct  width  of  285 
feet,  sufficient  to  close  the  channel. 
This  dam  is  about  69  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  about  16  feet  below  the 
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normal  lake  level.  Risinc  above 
the  dam  are  13  concrete  piers,  with 
their  crests  115.5  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  between  these  piers  have 
been  placed  regulating  crates  of  steel 
sheathing,  with  water-tight  devices. 
By  raising  these  gates  by  electrical 
machinery  the  water  from  the  lake 
is  permitted  to  flow  to  the  sea 
through  the  spillway  channel;  and 
by  closing  them  the  flow  is  stopped. 
By  their  use  the  normal  lake  level 
of  So  feet  above  sea-level  is  main- 
tained. In  the  rainy  season  the  lake 
level  would  often  rise  above  the 
normal  level  except  for  the  regula- 
tion by  the  spillway. 

Through  the  heart  of  the  lake 
runs  the  channel  of  the  canal,  vary- 
ing from  500  to  1,000  feet  in  width, 
and  following  largely  the  submerged 
bed  of  the  Chagres  Biver  for  21 
miles  to  Bas  Obispo,  where  it  enters 
Cxilebra  Cut.  Through  this  lake 
channel  vessels  can  move  at  ocean 
speed.  Through  the  Cut,  a  distance 
of  about  nine  miles,  the  lake  waters 
extend  to  Pedro  Miguel  with  a  bot- 
tom channel  width  of  300  feet  and 
a  depth  of  45  feet.  At  Pedro  Miguel 
there  is  a  lock  flight  wherein  the  lift 
is  30  1-3  feet.  Continuing,  the  canal 
extends  from  Pedro  Miguel  through 
a  small  lake  at  an  elevation  of 
51  2-3  feet  above  mean  sea-level  for 
a  distance  of  V/2  miles  to  Mira 
Flores.  At  this  point  are  located 
two  more  flights  of  locks,  with  an 
aggregate  lift  of  51  2-3  feet.  From 
the  foot  of  these  locks  the  canal 
channel  passes  at  sea-level  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  for  S'-_.  miles,  with  a 
bottom  width  of  500  feet  and  a 
depth,  at  mean  tide,  of  45  feet.  The 
mean  sea-level  of  the  two  oceans  is 
the    same. 


although    there 


is     a 


marked  difference  in  tide  variations, 
that  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  being 
about  26  inches,  while  that  at  the 
Pacific  entrance  is  about  21  feet. 
The  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel  and 
Mira  Flores  are  also  in  duplicate, 
making  three  flights,  or  a  total  of 
six  locks  on  the  Pacific  side,  to  bal- 
ance the  like  number  of  flights  and 
locks  on  the  Atlantic  side.  It  re- 
quires about  30  minutes  to  pass  a 
vessel  through  a  single  lock.  Light- 
houses and  buoys  mark  the  channel 
of  the  canal  throughout  its  length. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  process 
of  passing  a  steamboat  through  the 
locks  of  our  Kentucky  rivers  will 
readily  understand  how  ships  will 
be  moved  through  the  locks  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  climb  to,  or 
descend  from,  the  85-foot  surface  of 
Gatun  Lake.  It  requires  about  ten 
hours  for  a  ship  to  pass  from  sea 
to  sea.  No  vessel  is  permitted  to 
pass  through  any  lock  under  its  own 
power;  but  it  is  towed  through  by 
specially  devised  electric  locomo- 
tives, or  "mules,"  moving  on  the 
two  lock  walls  on  cog-wheel  tracks, 
one  "mule"  on  each  wall  ahead  of 
the  vessel  with  cables  from  the  ves- 
sel's nose  or  bow,  hitched  to  these 
"mules"  which  pull  the  craft  for- 
ward, while  two  rearward  "mules," 
one  on  each  lock  wall,  by  means  of 
similar  cables,  hold  the  vessel 
steady  in  the  lock  chamber.  In  the 
navigation  of  the  canal  every  pre- 
caution for  safety  is  taken. 

In  this  connection,  as  being  of 
special  interest  to  Kentuckians,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Gatun  locks  and  dam 
was  Col.  Win.  L.  Sibert,  U.  S. 
Army,  a  member  of   the    Isthmian 
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Canal  Commission.  Like  Col 
Gorgas,  Col.  Sibert  is  an  Alabamian 
by  birth,  and  for  several  years  was 
a  resident  of  Kentucky,  in  charge 
of  Green  and  Barren  rivers,  with 
residence  at  Bowling  Green;  and 
was  afterwards  in  charge  of  the 
Louisville  section  of  the  Ohio  River, 
with  residence  in  Louisville.  Col. 
Sibert  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
lock  and  dam  work  in  Kentucky, 
and  thereby  became  eminently  fitted 
for  the  greater  work  of  the  same 
general  character  in  Panama.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  hydraulic 
engineers  in  the  world  today — per- 
haps the  most  eminent — and  his 
achievement  at  Gaum  is  a  splendid 
monument  to  his  ability. 

Plan  of  Organization. 

Space  will  not  permit  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  phases  of 
the  canal  work,  though  brief  refer- 
ences thereto  will  give  some  insight 
into  the  extent  and  character  of 
canal  operations. 

There  were  three  grand  divisions 
of  the  canal  organization,  viz. : 
Engineerine;  and  Construction.  San- 
itation, and  Civil  Administration. 
The  chairman  of  the  Commission 
was  in  direct  charge  of  the  first  di- 
vision, with  general  supervisory 
powers  over  all  canal  activities ;  the 
member  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  was  in  charge 
of  the  second  division;  and  the 
civilian  member  of  the  Commission 
was  in  charge  of  the  third  division. 

The  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment constructed  and  cared  for 
buildings  necessary  for  the  canal 
work,  including  residences  and 
quarters  for  those  engaged  in  canal 
construction;  had  charge  of   prop- 


erty and  buildings,  and  performed 
_a  number  of  duties.  Also,  there  was 
the  office  of  the  Examiner  of  Ac- 
counts, which  audited  all  canal  ac- 
counts, and  the  Disbursing  Office, 
through  which  were  paid  out  every 
year  several  millions  of  dollars  to 
employees  for  labor  and  on  accounts 
for  material  and  supplies. 

The  Panama  Railroad,  the  effec- 
tive right  hand  of  canal  construc- 
tion, indispensably  aided  the  work. 
The  Commissary  Department, 
operating  under  the  Panama  Rail- 
roal  Company,  furnished  clothing 
and  supplies  throughout  the  Zone 
to  the  employees  engaged  in  canal 
construction  and  railroad  opera- 
tion, at  reasonable  cost.  The  Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company  has,  also, 
for  years  operated  a  line  of  steam- 
ships between  Colon  and  New  York. 
These  ships  were  of  great  value  to 
the  canal  operations  in  carrying*,  at 
reduced  rates,  canal  employes  to 
and  from  the  Zone,  and  in  trans- 
porting material  and  supplies  for 
the  canal  work. 

During  the  height  of  the  construc- 
tion period  there  have  been  be- 
tween 35,000  and  40,000  employees 
on  the  pay  roll  of  the  canal  and 
railroad,  of  which  about  5,000  were 
'•gold"  employees  (payable  in 
gold),  that  is  to  say,  white  Ameri- 
r-nri^,  officials  and  skilled  laborers; 
and  all  the  others,  unskilled,  " sil- 
ver," employees  (payable  in  silver). 
The  population  of  the  Zone  has  run 
as  high  as  70,000.  At  no  other  time 
and  at  no  other  place  in  the  earth's 
history  has  skilled  labor  received 
so  high  a  Avaire,  or  so  many  benefits, 
as  during  the  canal  construction 
period  in  Panama.  The  chief  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
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early  days  of  the  American  regime, 
the  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  were 
so  insanitary  and  uninviting  that 
unusual  inducements  had  to  be  of- 
fered to  attract  skilled  Americans ; 
and  wage  rates  and  benefits  having 
been  once  established  they  could  not 
well  be  changed  after  Isthmian  con- 
ditions had  improved.  Unskilled 
laborers  received  from  10  to  2i 
cents  an  hour,  which  was  a  higher 
compensation  than  they  had  ever 
known  before.  In  addition  to  the 
high  wages  paid,  mess  halls  and 
hotels  were  provided  throughout 
the  Canal  Zone  where  non-house- 
keeping employees  secured  excel- 
lent meals  at  reasonable  rates. 

Sanitation  Methods. 

The  sanitary  work  has  been,  and 
will  ever  be,  largely  preventive  in 
its  character.  It  having  been  scien- 
tifically demonstrated  that  the 
stegoymia  mosquito  after  biting  a 
patient  infected  with  yellow  fever 
and  then  biting  a  non-infected  per- 
son, transmits  this  deadly  disease, 
and  that  in  like  manner  the  ano- 
phyles  mosquito  transmits  mala- 
ria, various  methods  were  adopted 
by  the  sanitary  department  to  exter- 
minate these  two  cla^e-  of  mos- 
quitoes. To  this  end  the  houses  of 
canal  employees  (which  were  pro- 
vided without  charge)  were 
screened,  marshes  were  drained, 
and  the  rank  grass  of  the  nine 
months  of  the  rainy  season  of  the 
Isthmus  was  cut  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  breeding  places  of  these 
death-dealing  insects.  Ponds  and 
pools  of  water  not  drainable,  and 
streams  near  inhabited  places,  were, 
covered  with  larvaecide  which 
operated  to  destroy    the    breeding 


mosquitoes.  An  interesting  sight 
was  often  to  be  met  in  a  jungle  ride, 
in  the  form  of  a  barrel  of  larvaecide 
trickling  drop  by  drop  into  a  moun- 
tain stream  whose  impregnated 
waters  were  carried  far  down  into 
the  valleys,  past  the  habitations  of 
canal  employees,  destroying  the 
breeding  spots  of  the  deadly  pests. 
In  addition  the  strictest  cruarantiue 
has  been  maintained  against  in- 
fected ports. 

Civil  Government. 

In  the  department  of  Civil  Ad- 
ministration were  grouped  the  vari- 
ous  civil  branches,  such  as  the 
courts,  police  and  prisons,  fire  de- 
partment;, schools,  posts,  customs, 
and  revenues,  public  works,  steam- 
vessel  inspection  service,  etc.  The 
civil  work  was  not  spectacular  like 
the  works  of  engineering  and  sani- 
tation, but,  in  its  way,  it  was  just 
as  important,  for  it  was  an  indis- 
pensable pre-requisite  to  the  success 
of  the  actual  construction  of  the 
Canal. 

Schools  for  white  children  and 
schools  for  black  and  native  chil- 
dren, all  carefully  graded,  have 
been  maintained;  also  excellent  high 
schools;  and  through  the  work  of 
the  courts,  the  police,  and  other 
civil  divisions,  law  and  order— as 
indispensable  as  sanitation — have 
been  effected.  Splendid  macadam 
roads— the  best  in  Central  America 
— were  constructed  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  convicts  being  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  Commission  had 
power  to,  and  did,  enact  laws  for  the 
Canal  Zone;  first  upon  general  mat- 
ters, and  later  upon  tax,  sanitary 
and  police  matters.  Other  laws  ob- 
taining in  the  Zone  were  portions 
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of  the  Colombian  laws  inherited 
from  Panama,  executive  orders  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  acts  of  Conarress. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Commission,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing adequate  sanitation,  was  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of 
civil  and  social  conditions  which 
would  attract  and  hold  all  needed 
employees.  Judging  by  results,  this 
object  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

Chaplains  of  different  denomina- 
tions were  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  churches  were  estab- 
lished and  maintained  throughout 
the  Zone.  Also,  the  Commission 
built  splendid  Y.  M.  C.  A.  club- 
houses in  the  principal  Zone  towns. 
These  club-houses  were  conducted 
under  the  regular  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
auspices,  and  were  social  as  well  as 
moral  centers.  They  have  per- 
formed a  splendid  work. 

Abolishment   of   Commission. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
served  until  April  1st,  1914,  when, 
agreablv  to  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
of  August  24th,  1912,  it  was 
abolished  on  the  ground  that  the 
canal  had  progressed  so  far  toward 
completion  as  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  the  further  service  of 
the  Commission.  Thereupon  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  Col. 
Geo.  W.  Goethals,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
is  now  in  general  charge  of  canal 
operations. 

Opening  of  Canal  to  Navigation. 

On  Au^t  3,  1914,  the  Panama 
Railroad  S.  8.  "Cristobal"  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  ship  to 


pass  through  the  Canal  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  this  being  a  test  trip  to 
try  out  the  Canal.  On  August  15th, 
1914,  the  Panama  Railroad  8.  S. 
"A neon,"  made  the  first  formal 
passage  through  the  Canal,  making 
the  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Pacific,  and  returning.  Since 
then,  the  canal  has  been  open  to 
general  traffic,  and  many  ships  have 
navigated  the  canal,  although  the 
European  war  has,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  curtailed  the  shipping 
in  Latin  American  waters. 

Canal  Slides. 

The  famous  "slides"  of  Cule- 
bra  Cut  have  also  interfered  with 
navigation  of  the  Canal.  These 
slides  imposed  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  throughout  the  construction 
period.  They  began  to  move  in  the 
days  of  the  French  operations,  and 
ever  since  have  continued,  and  "will 
continue,  although  in  lesser  degree, 
until  the  great  slopes  of  the  Cut 
reach  the  "angle  of  repose."  In 
fact,  Oulebra  Cut  has  proved  to  be 
the  second  great  factor  in  canal 
construction  and  operation — the 
Chagres  River,  as  already  pointed 
out,  being  the  first.  This  great 
chasm  has  been  excavated  from  an 
original  elevation,  in  the  French 
period,  of  534  feet  above  sea-level 
to  a  present  depth  of  about  40  feet 
above  sea-level,  in  order  to  extend 
the  canal  through  the  continental 
divide.  No  one  who  has  not  stood 
on  the  rim  of  the  Cut  can  conceive 
of  its  immensity  and  impressive- 
ness.  All  engineering  skill  and 
equipment  have  been  brought  to 
bear  in  dealing  with  its  difficult 
problems.  Cucaracha  slide,  alone, 
has  involved  in  it  about  75  acres  of 
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the  hill-slopes  of  the  east  side  of 
the  canal.  In  the  construction 
period  there  have  been  as  many  as 
seventeen  slides  in  the  Gut  at  one 
,  involving  nearly  200  acres, 
and  most  oi.  tnem  busy  on  the  job. 
Day  after  day.  and  year  after  year, 
hundreds  of  dirt  trains  have  re- 
moved the  spoil  'lasted,  and  by 
steam-shovels  dug  from  the  Cut, 
carrying  it  to  the  dam  at  Gatun,  to 
the  tide  lands  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
other  dumping  points.  To  date  more 
than  100,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  rock  have  been  excavated 
and  removed  from  the  Cut. 

For  years  Col.  David  D.  Gaillard, 
U.  S.  Army,  a  native  South  Carolin- 
ian, and  m  r  of  the  Com- 
mission, had  charge  of  the 
operations  in  Culebra  Cut,  and 
wrestled  with  its  difficulties.  His 
work  was  splendidly  effective,  but 
his  untiring,  exhaustive  labors,  aud 
the  worries  which  his  problem  pre- 
sented, killed  him.  It  was  pitiably 
that  he  was  fatally  stricken 
just  about  the  hour  that  water  from 
Gh  tun  Lake,  held  back  for  several 
years  by  Gamboa  dyke  at  the  north 
entrance,  for  the  first  time  flowed 
through  the  Cut,  on  October  10, 
19!.';!,  when  the  dyke  was  blown  up; 
a  sight,  which,  by  every  rule  of 
human  reason,  his  labors  entitled 
him  to  witness  and  enjoy,  but  which 
was  denied  him.  He  became  seri- 
ously ill  in  the  summer  of  1913  and 
I  a  few  weeks  later,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  the  martyrs  of  the 
Ditch.  He,  and  the  many  others 
of  all  degrees,  who,  through  the 
long  i  i  of  construction,  in 
the  line  of  faithful  service,  yielded 
up  their  lives  in  the  work  of  the 
Canal,  were  as  truly  heroic  as  the 


bravest,  most  patriotic  soldiers  fall- 
ing on  the  fields  of  battle.  His 
death,  though  such  a  loss  and  so 
untimely,  was  a  glorious  one.  He 
deserves  a  memorial,  and  there  it 
lies,  deep-carved  by  his  own  energy 
and  genius  in  the  Isthmian  Hills, 
Culebra  Cut. 

The  total  canal  excavation  thus 
far  has  amounted  to  something  like 
225,000,000  cubic  yards,  of  which 
about  30,000,000  cubic  yards  were 
made  by  the  French  and  have  been 
utilized  in  the  present  Canal.  In  the 
locks  and  other  construction,  more 
than  5,000,000  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete have  been  used. 

It  seems  that  the  only  effective 
method  of  now  dealing  with  the 
slides,  which  from  time  to  time  are 
filling  the  Canal,  and  blocking  navi- 
gation, is  to  dredge  and  remove 
them  as  fast  as  they  come  into  the 
channel.  Their  activities  are  clue 
chiefly  to  the  weak  rock  structures 
prevalent,  and  to  the  moist  and 
heavy  condition  of  the  earth  induced 
by  the  excessive  rainfall  obtaining 
through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  that  is  to  say,  from  about  the 
first  of  April  to  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. The  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  constitute  the 
"dry  season,"  there  being  but 
slight  rainfall  during  this  period, 
and  the  constant  trade  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  southward 
across  the  Isthmus,  make  this  a 
very  pleasant  period,  and  the  best 
time  to  visit  the  Canal  Zone.  There 
is  practically  no  variation  in  the 
temperature  of  the  Isthmus,  all  sea- 
sons being  summer.  Throughout 
the  year  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  70  to  98  degrees  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
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much  heavier  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
the  range  being  from  about  90 
inches  annually  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  240  inches  on  the  Atlantic. 

Kelocatiox   of   Panama  Eailsoad. 

Because  of  the  flooding  of  the 
Gatun  Lake  area,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  relocate  and  reconstruct  the 
Panama  railroad.  This  was  done 
at  a  cost  of  about  $9,000,000,  and 
the  relocation  parallels  the  Canal  on 
the  eastward  side  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  with  a  total  length  of  about 
47  11-100  miles,  and  passes,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  distance, 
through  Gatun  Lake.  The  extent  of 
the  future  use  of  the  railroad  is 
problematic.  In  the  past  it  has 
earned  a  great  deal  of  money,  be- 
cause of  passenger-traffic,  and  the 
carriage  of  great  quantities  of 
freight  across  the  Isthmus  for 
trans-shipment  to  various  parts  of 
the  world,  though  chiefly  America. 
The  canal  will  practically  supersede 
the  last  feature.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  railroad,  $25.00  for  each 
first-class  fare  across  the  Isthmus 
was  charged,  and  thousands  paid  it. 

Fortifications. 

After  considerable  debate  upon 
the  subject  Congress  voted  to 
fortify  the  Canal,  and  gave  ap- 
propriations therefor.  In  conse- 
quence strong  fortifications  have 
been  erected  at  both  canal  en- 
trances ;  the  most  powerful  modern 
ordnance  has  been  installed,  to 
guard  and  ward  against  danger  to 
the  Canal;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  skill  and  equipment  of  aviation 
have  become  so  wonderfully  ad- 
vanced, and  such  promise  of  farther 
advancement  is  made,  that  it  is  to 


be  feared  that  in  case  of  war  and 
attack  directed  at  the  Canal,  air- 
craft, with  deadly  bombs  and  ex- 
plosives, might  do  great  damage  to 
the  locks.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  no  condition  of  war  shall 
arise  to  put  to  the  test  either  the 
defensive  power  of  these  fortifica- 
tions, or  the  capacity  of  hostile  air- 
craft to  work  injury  to  the  Canal. 

Other  Features, 

There  are  other  features  of  con- 
struction and  operation  which 
might  prove  of  interest  to  readers 
if  their  patience  has  thus  far  sur- 
vived, but  the  main  features  have 
been  indicated.  The  break-water  in 
Limon  Bay  to  land-lock  Colon  har- 
bor; the  new  docks  at  Cristobal  (the 
American  town  adjoining  Colon) ; 
the  docks  and  dry-docks  at  Balboa, 
at  the  Pacific  entrance;  the  perma- 
nent administration  buildings  and 
shops  at  Balboa;  the  provisions 
made  for  the  permanent  garrison- 
ing of  soldiers  and  marines,  are 
some  additional  items  of  accom- 
plishment. 

Tolls. 
The  President,  agreeably  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  August  21th, 
1912,  providing  for  the  completion 
and  permanent  organization  of  the 
Canal,  has  prescribed  the  following 
rates  of  toll  to  be  paid  by  vessels 
using  the  canal: 

1.  On  merchant  vessels  carrying 
passengers  or  cargo,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  ($1.20)  per  net  vessel 
ton — each  one  hundred  (100)  cubic 
feet — of  actual  earning  capacity. 

2.  On  vessels  in  ballast  without 
passengers  or  cargo,,  forty  (40)  per 
c^nt.  less  than  the  rate  of  tolls  for 
vessels  with  passengers  or  cargo. 
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3.  Upon  naval  vessels,  other 
than  transports,  colliers,  hospital 
ships  and  supply  ships,  fifty  (50) 
cents  per  displacement  ton. 

4.  Upon  army  and  navy  trans- 
ports, colliers,  hospital  ships  and 
supply  ships,  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  ($1.20)  per  net  ton,  the  ves- 
sels to  be  measured  by  the  same 
rules  as  are  employed  in  determin- 
ing the  net  tonnage  of  merchant 
vessels. 

War  and  other  vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama  are  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  tolls. 

Formal  Opening  of  Canal. 

The  Canal,  although  now  open  for 
general  traffic,  will  not  be  formally 
opened  until  some  time  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  coming  year.  The 
actual  work  of  American  construc- 
tion, as  already  stated,  was  begun 
by  the  Americans  on  May  4th,  19G-L 
The  date  of  formal  opening  has  al- 
ways been  fixed  as  January  1,  1915, 
but  recently  the  elate  was  delayed, 
and  March  11,  1915,  has  been  tenta- 
tively seleeted  as  the  opening  date. 
Thus  it  has  required  onlv  about 
10U  years  to  dig  the  "Ditch."  The 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  Canal  to 
our  government  is  $375,000,000. 

Kentucky  and  The  Canal. 

Kentucky  has  been  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Canal  work.  As  al- 
ready state  1,  Senator  Blackburn 
and  the  writer  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, during  the  heart  of  the  con- 
struction  period.  Also,  Samuel  E. 
Blackburn,  of  Woodford  County 
and  Louisville,  was  for  several 
years  judge  of  one  of  the  District 


Courts  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  is 
now  serving  in  a  similar  capacity 
under  the  re-organization.  Maurice 
E.  Gilmore,  of  Somerset  and  Dan- 
ville, for  several  years  held  impor- 
tant posts  as  civil  engineer  in  the 
Canal  and  railroad  construction 
work  and  also  served  for  some  time 
as  superintendent  of  public  works 
in  the  department  of  Civil  Admin- 
istration. Dr.  II.  F.  Reeder.  of  Mar- 
shall County,  has,  for  a  number  of 
years,  been  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the 
A  neon  hospital  work,  and  Doctors 
Farmer  and  Monroe,  the  former 
from  Louisville  and  the  latter  from 
Central  Kentucky,  have  held  posi- 
tions of  responsibility*  in  the  Sani- 
tary Department.  Capt.  Hugh  Rod- 
man, XJ.  S.  Navy,  a  native  of  Frank- 
fort, is  now  holding  the  important 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Navi- 
gation of  the  Canal.  Mr.  William 
Jennings  Price,  a  Kentuckian,  is 
now  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity has  to  deal  with  important 
questions  affecting  the  Canal,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  included  in 
the  roster  of  Kentuckians  identified 
with  the  Canal  enterprise.  A  num- 
ber of  less  prominent,  though  im- 
portant positions,  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Canal  work,  have 
been  held  by  Kentuckians,  who  have 
served  with  credit. 

In  addition,  John  M.  G.  Watt,  for 
years  civil  engineer  for  the  United 
States  Government  engaged  in 
work  on  Kentucky  river-,  for  sev- 
eral years  was  assistant  division  en- 
gineer in  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 
Canal  organization,  and,  though  not 
a  native  or  permanent  resident  of 
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the  State,  like  Col.  Sibert  and  others 
who  have  lived  and  labored  in  the 
State,  may  be  termed  "near  Ken- 
tuckians. ' ' 

Panamanians. 

In  a  narrative  of  this  character 
some  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  loyal  and  effective  aid  rendered 
by  the  Panamanian  Government 
and  its  officials,  as  well  as  by  Pan- 
amanians generally,  in  regard  to 
the  Canal.  The  people  of  the  Isth- 
mian Bepublic  have,  from  the  first, 
realized  what  the  Canal  meant,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  of 
Latin  America;  and  their  enthu- 
siasm and  effective  helpfulness  in 
Canal  matters  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  The  leading  classes  of  Pan- 
amanians are  descended  from  the 
old  Spanish  stocks  and  speak  the 
Castilian  tongue.  They  are  well 
educated,  cultured,  patriotic,  hospi- 
table and  sympathetic  {muy  sym- 
paiicos).  They  are  delightful  com- 
panions and  loyal  friends,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  live  among  them,  and 
our  stay  in  their  midst  shall  be  ever 
cherished  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance. 

Glory  Enough  for  All. 
To  no  one  person,  however  effec- 
tive his  labors  may  have  been,  nor 
to  any  limited  number  of  persons, 
is  the  success  of  the  Canal  due.  Mea 
of  splendid  energy  and  ability  have 
ma.e  great  contributions  to  its  suc- 
cess. Passing  references,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  specially  appropriate, 
have  been  made  to  a  few  of  these-; 
and  if  space  permitted  reference 
would  be  made  to  others:  But  it  is 
eminently  true  that  this  mighty 
achievement,  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  well-nigh  insuper- 


able, has  been  brought  through  the 
combined  intelligence  and  energies 
of  thousands.  American  genius  has 
furnished  the  perfection  of  plan,  the 
persistency  of  purpose,  the  skill  of 
organization  and  co-operative  enter- 
prise, the  requisite  equipment,  engi- 
neering, sanitation  and  govern- 
ment; and  supplementing  all  this 
has  been  the  humbler,  but  nec- 
essary and  effective,  labor  of 
all  races  blending  in  this 
cosmopolitan  undertaking  — West 
Indian  and  Panamanian ;  Ital- 
ian and  Greek;  Spaniard  and 
Frenchman;  Briton  and  German; 
Scandinavian  and  Swiss;  Oriental 
and  South  American;  and  others 
of  almost  every  race  and  clime; 
"ailies*'  in  the  highest,  most  use- 
ful, and  fraternal  sense.  Never 
since  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  has  there  been,  in  a  single 
enterprise,  such  a  "confusion  of 
tongues"  as  that  which  obtained  on 
the  Canal  Zone  during  the  construe- 
tion  period  of  the  Canal.  I  [('re,  ^o 
far  as  race  and  creed  are  concerned, 
has  been  the  world's  great  Midway 
Plaisance.  To  all  who  have  helped 
dig  the  Canal  the  world's  credit  is 
due,  and  it  shall  be  freely  given. 
The  leaders  have  received  unstinted 
praise,  and  they  deserve  it.  But 
for  the  unnamed  and  humbler  toil- 
ers in  this  vast  project,  during 
both  the  French  attempt  and  the 
American  achievement,  who,  with- 
out a  thought  of  praise,  without 
a  hope  of  reward  beyond  the 
wa^e  they  earned  and  the  con- 
ousness  of  duty  done;  and  par- 
ticularly for  those,  who,  through 
accident,  or  fever,  or  other  fatal 
affliction  received  or  incurred  in  the 
line  of  duty,  died  and  found  sepul- 
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fare  beneath  the  tropic  sun,  and 
who,  by  their  deaths  in  so  great  a 
cause  became  heroes  for  all  time, 
we  feel  that  we  should  speak  a 
word  of  especial  appreciation.  To 
the  memory  of  these  last  our  gov- 
ernment should  erect,  gratefully  in- 
scribed, on  some  point  of  vantage 
overlooking  the  great  waterway 
they  helped  to  fashion,  an  enduring 
monument. 

So.  glory  to  these;  and  glory  to 
every  man  who  faithfully  labored 
here,  whatever  his  work  and  what- 
ever his  degree.  And,  glory  to  the 
wives  and  daughter-  and  mothers 
and  sisters — especially  in  the  ear- 
lier and  darker  days — who  came 
hither  from  afar  and  shared  with 
husbands  and  fathers  and  sons  and 
brothers  who  toiled  here,  the  Isth- 
mian life,  and  gave  to  them  com- 
panionship, comfort  and  solace. 
And,  glory  to  oar  good  Panaman- 
ian friends  who  so  long  kept  the 
dream  and  faith  of  the  Canal  in 
their  minds  and  hearts,  and  who 
have  so  splendidly  co-operated 
to  bring  about  the  finished  work. 
And,  glory,  also,  to  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  of  for- 
eign countries  stationed  upon  the 
Isthmus,  who  gave  constant  and  ef- 
fective co-operation  to  the  enter- 
prise, and  v,  ho  took  a  pride  in  it  the 
same,  it  appeared,  as  if  it  had  been 
performed  by  their  own  countries. 
It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  in  so 
great  an  undertaking  there  should 
be  so  great  a  glory.  Verily,  to  every 
one  who  met  his  duty  here,  what- 
ever that  duty  may  have  been,  full 
credit  can  and  should  be  given,  for 
there  is  glory  enough  for  all! 


Some  Benefits  to  be  Derived  From 
The  Canal. 

No  one  can  forecast  the  full 
measure  of  beneficial  possibilities 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer,  that  the  mere 
physical  achievement  of  abridging, 
by  8,000  miles,  the  sea  journey  from 
Xew  York  to  San  Francisco  is  a 
fact  rich  with  promise.  Thirty  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
to  traffic  the  international  commerce 
of  the  world  was  doubled.  This 
gives  us  some  hint  of  what  may  be 
expected  of  the  traffic  possibilties 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  great 
wars  which  are  raging  in  Europe 
and  the  Orient  enhance,  in  the 
greatest  manner  possible,  the  value 
of  this  waterway.  These  wars  will 
permanently  divert  to  it  many  lines 
of  traffic  which  now  lead  through 
Suez.  As  much  as  the  trans-Isth- 
mian link  may  mean  to  the  world 
at  large,  in  general,  and  to  Latin 
America  in  particular,  it  should 
mean  even  more  to  our  own  country. 
Xew  York,  by  means  of  the  canal, 
becomes  not  only  8,000  miles  closer 
by  water  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  than 
heretofore,  but  thereby  it  also  be- 
comes much  closer  to  all  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  than  any 
European  pdrts.  For  instance,  New 
York  is,  by  the  Panama  Canal, 
brought  nearer  to  the  principal 
west  coast  ports  of  South  America 
than  Liverpool,  England,  by  over 
2,500  miles,  and  New  Orleans  is 
thereby  brought  nearer  to  the  same 
ports  than  Liverpool  by  more  than 
3,000  miles.  Thus,  there  are  now 
opened  up  to  the  eastern  and  Miss- 
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issippi  Valley  sections  of  our 
country  the  markets  of  the  west 
coast  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, a  much  desired  result  hitherto 
rendered  impossible  because  of  the 
great  distance  to  be  negotiated  be- 
fore these  markets  could  be  reached. 
Also,  New  York  is  brought  closer  to 
Yokohama,  Japan,  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  Australia,  and  Wellington, 
Xew  Zealand,  than  Liverpool,  by 
from  1,600  to  2,500  miles,  and  Xew 
Orleans  is  thereby  brought  closer 
than  Liverpool  to  the  same  places 
by  from  2.U00  to  3,000  miles;  and, 
relatively,  our  west  coast  ports  are, 
by  means  of  the  canal,  brought 
thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  the 
entire  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  two 
Americas  than  heretofore.  These 
distance  advantages  to  American 
ports,  over  European  ports,  are 
great  ones.  They  give  to  our  Amer- 
ican people  the  first  call,  other 
things  being  equal,  on  all  inese  for- 
eign markets;  especially  so.  if  we 
know  how  to  effect  a  wholesale  ex- 
change of  products. 

The  chief  benefit,  therefore, 
which  our  country  will  receive 
from  the  canal,  in  a  commer- 
cial way,  will  be  in  our  vastly 
increased  trade  relations  with 
Latin  America.  There  are  twenty 
countries  of  Latin  America,  with 
a  total  area  of  about  9,000,000 
square  miles,  and  a  total  popula- 
tion of  more  than  75,000,000,  with 
Spanish  as  the  dominant  tongue. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  these 
countries  is  said  to  exceed  $2,500,- 
000,000  annually;  of  which  about 
30  per  cent  comes  to  the  United 
States.  The  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  effect  of  the  for- 
eign wars  should  soon  increase  our 


percentage  of  this  enormous  traffic 
to  GO  per  cent. ;  and  even  more.  This 
great  waterway  and  these  wars  pro- 
vide for  us  the  richest  opportunity 
of  our  history.  If  Ave  are  alive  to 
the  situation,  the  manufactured 
articles  of  our  eastern  and  middle 
states,  and  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  its 
tributary  country,  will  flow  south- 
ward, in  a  golden  stream,  to  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
trade,  heretofore  going  to  European 
countries  from  Latin  America,  will 
come  to  the  United  States.  Also, 
the  western  section  of  our  country 
will  now  find  markets  for  many  of 
its  products  in  the  Latin  American 
countries,  binding  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  because,  by  means  of  the 
canal,  ships  sailing  from  our  west 
cn,?st  will  achieve  quick  and  cheap 
transit  to  these  countries ;  whereas, 
heretofore,  it  has  been  practically 
impossible  to  reach  these  markets, 
owing  to  the  o;reat  voyage  necessary 
to  be  made  down  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  or  around  Cape 
Horn.  It  is  therefore  inevitable 
that  great  systems  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  countries  of  North  and 
South  America  will  now  result;  and 
American  statesmanship  should 
lend  every  effort  toAvard  building 
up  an  adequate  American  merchant 
marine  to  augment  and  handle  this 
mighty  traffic. 

Latin  America,  from  the  northern 
border  of  Mexico  to  the  southern- 
most tip  of  South  America,  is  a 
splendidly  inviting  commercial 
field.  Throughout  this  great  do- 
main lie  vast,  and  practically  un- 
touched, areas  of  highly  mineralized 
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country;  great  and  perhaps  un- 
paralleled forests  of  the  finest 
timbers :  and  vast  and  unexcelled 
stock  raising  and  agricultural  re- 
gions. l\ut  oaiy  this,  but  in  this 
stretch  of  earth  there  is  to  be  found 
every  known  climate,  and  frequently 
all  climates  are  found  in  the  same 
region,  because  of  the  lofty  rnoun- 
.  tains  rising  in  the  torrid  zone. 
While  the  ruling  classes  are  of 
Spanish  descent  (though  in  Brazil 
of  Portugueso  descent)  and  in  some 
of  the  countries  there  are  substan- 
tial contingents  of  other  European 
races,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
population  is  made  up  of  Indians 
and  mixed  stocks,  living  under  con- 
ditions the  most  primitive. 

To  the  southward,  therefore, 
there  lies  a  world  to  be  conquered 
commercially,  and,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, socially.  The  marvelous  work 
of  sanitation  achieved  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  having  demon- 
strated, beyond  peradventure,  that 
the  tropical  lands  can  be  converted 
into  wholesome  regions  wherein  the 
Caucasian  can  live  and  thrive,  the 
question  of  what  will  become  of  the 
overflow  populations  of  the  temper- 
ate zones  is  solved  for  a  period  run- 
ning far  into  the  future.  How  in- 
finitely better  it  would  be  if  the 
overcrowded  and  land-hungry  peo- 
ples of  Europe  would  seek  outlet 
and  freedom  in  the  central  regions 
of  Africa  and  Latin  America,  than 
to  wage  against  each  other  a  des- 
perate and  unholy  warfare,  unpre- 
cedented in  the  world's  history.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Ivlonroe  Doc- 
trine— the  wisdom  of  which  is  now, 
perhaps,  more  apparent  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
because  of  the  vast  and  complicated 


wars  of  the  Old  World — makes  all 

this  Central  and  South  American 
country  peculiarly  the  domain  of 
legitimate  exploitation  for  our  own 
people.  Eepubiican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment prevail  throughout,  except 
as  to  British  Honduras,  and  the 
Cuianas;  and,  while  some  of  them 
are  based  upon  conditions  of  unrest 
and  insecurity,  the  people  of  the^e 
countries  are  thoroughly  inbuecl 
with  the  idea  of  democracy  and  will 
never  tolerate  any  thought  of  mon- 
archy; and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
governments  of  Latin  America  are 
stable.  Moreover,  the  tendency  is 
toward  a  greater  measure  of  stabil- 
ity: and  when  the  youthful  and  vig- 
orous of  our  own  country  shall  emi- 
grate in  numbers  to  the  tropical 
countries  of  Latin  America,  carry- 
ing with  them  American  ideas  of 
government  and  sanitation,  there 
will  result  there  an  increased 
measure  of  stability.  If  man  can 
live  and  achieve  in  the  frigid  regions 
of  Alaska  and  Siberia,  how  much 
better  can  he  live  and  achieve  in 
the  snnlands  of  the  tropics,  with 
the  skill  of  modern  sanitary  science 
to  obviate  the  terrors  of  malaria,, 
yellow  fever,  and  plague.  The  fact 
that  Americans  and  others  from  the 
temperate  zones  have  wrought  so 
great  a  work  in  Panama,  through  a 
course  of  years,  and  have  retained 
so  fair  a  condition  of  health,  is  it- 
self a  lesson  of  incalculable  value. 
Those  who  have  never  lived  or 
travelled  in  Latin  America  can  have 
no  adequate  conception  of  the 
boundlessness  of  its  domain,  nor  of 
the  variety  and  extent  of  its  re- 
sources. Let  us  look  southward  a 
moment. 
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Brazil,  one  of  the  great  countries 
of  the  earth,  and  washed  by  Atlantic 
waters  for  thousands  of  leagues,has 
an  area  of  3.213,991  square  miles, 
i?reat^r  than  the  combined  area  of 
the  United  States,  excluding  Alas- 
ka, and  inclu  ling  the  Philippines, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  It  possesses 
the  mightiest  water  systems  of  the 
earth,  and  unlimited  forests  of  val- 
uable timber;  it  is  rich  in  every 
tropical  resource;  yet,  today,  it  is 
practically  untouched.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  it  will  become  a  country 
of  the  highest  development,  afford- 
ing habitation  and  comfort  for  mil- 
lions of  people.  Here  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Teuton  and  the  Latin 
shall  join  together  to  convert  the 
wilderness  of  the  jungle  into  the 
wealth  of  the  garden. 

Southward  of  Brazil  lies  the  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  containing  72,- 
210  square  miles  of  veil-watered 
and  fertile  country;  and  west  of 
Southern  Brazil  lies  Paraguay,  an- 
other fertile  domain  of  93,000 
square  miles. 

Southwestward  of  Brazil  lies  the 
great  Republic  of  Argentina,  con- 
taining more  than  1,500,000  square 
miles,  in  the  heart  of  the  temperate 
zone,  a  veritable  empire  of  natural 
wealth.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
more  fertile  stretches  of  country 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world 
than  in  Argentina.  Vast  wheat- 
raising  and  cattle-grazing  regions 
are  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  Republic,  and  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  cattle  and  hides  it  is  al- 
ready a  rival  of  our  own  country. 
More  cattle  per  capita  of  human 
population  are  raised  in  Argentina 
than  in  the  United  States.     Here, 


settlement  has  been  made  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Teuton,  and  the 
Latin;  the  governmental  conditions 
are  secure;  and  development  has 
gone  forward  with  marvelous  speed. 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public, is  a  magnificent  metropolis 
of  almost  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
people,  and  is  the  greatest  city  of 
the  Southern  hemisphere. 

Then  the  imagination  travels  over 
the  Trans-Andean  railroad  from 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  Atlantic  to 
Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  Republic 
of  Chile,  a  country  extending  an  in- 
terminable distance  north  and 
south,  having  a  coast  line  of  some- 
thing like  3,000  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  only  100  miles. 
Its  area  is  307,620  square  miles, 
larger  than  Montana  and  California 
combined.  The  country  is  peopled 
by  a  hardy  race,  energetic,  aggres- 
sive and  resourceful,  and  they  have 
made  great  progress  in  government 
and  commerce.  The  country  is  rich 
in  mineral  resources ;  particularly 
in  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  the 
nitrates ;  and  its  valleys,  through  ir- 
rigation, are  rendered  very  pro- 
ductive, and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Republic,  in  climate,  mineral,  agri- 
cultural, and  fruit  resources,  is 
very  much  like  California. 

To  the  northeastward  of  Chile 
and  northwestward  of  Argentina 
lies  Bolivia,  another  great  domain 
covering  703,195  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, and  as  large  as  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  Spain  combined; 
and  said  by  many  to  be  the  richest 
mineralized  country  in  the  world. 
Here  are  to  he  found  the  remains  of 
wonderful  old  Spanish  gold  mines; 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  tin  de- 
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posits  of  Bolivia  are  the  most  ex- 
tended and  valuable  in  the  world. 

North  of  Chile,  lying  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  is  Peru,  the  land  of  the 
Incas,  containing  605,733  square 
miles,  equal  to  the  combined  areas 
of  France,  Germany  and  Austria, 
or  those  of  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada  and  Texas ;  rich  in  history, 
rich  in  tradition,  and  rich  in  natural 
resources.  Here,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  anywhere  else  in  Latin 
America,  are  to  be  found  the  re- 
mains of  great  and  long  vanished 
civilizations.  Here  are  the  traces 
of  vast  systems  of  irrigation,  of 
great  paved  highways,  of  mighty 
cities  with  temples  and  public  build- 
ings, which  absolutely  startle  the 
antiquarian,  who.  in  Egypt  and  the 
Orient,  has  reveled  in  the  ruins  of 
the  ancients.  In  Peru  the  highest 
railway  point  in  the  world  is 
reached,  about  18,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  here  also  are  the 
great  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines,  one  of 
the  richest  copper  holdings  in  the 
world. 

Passing  northward  we  come  into 
Ecuador,  with  an  area  of  116,000 
square  miles,  nearly  as  lar^e  as 
Italy,  through  which  the  Equator 
passes,  a  country  rich  in  soil,  in 
X^etroleum  and  precious  metals. 

Thence  we  pass  northward  into 
Colombia,  another  great  country  of 
438,436  square  miles,  twice  as  large 
as  the  German  Empire,  or  as  lar^e 
as  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Kansas  and 
Texas,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north  and  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 
Within  its  confines  are  to  be  found 
vast  regions  of  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth,  waiting  for  the  magic 
touch  of  capital  and  industry.  Some 


of  the  finest  climate  of  the  world  is 
to  be  found  in  Colombia,  and  es- 
pecially at  Bogota,  the  capital  of 
the  Kepublic,  a  city  long  noted  for 
its  educational  institutions. 

Eastward  of  Colombia  lies  Ven- 
ezuela, another  important  Republic 
of  South  America,  containing  393,- 
376  square  miles,  larger  than  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
<  >hio,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louis- 
iana combined,  and  rich  in  natural 
wealth  of  every  character. 

The  British,  Dutch  and  French 
Ghrianas,  with  a  total  of  166,837 
square  miles,  larger  than  the  com- 
bined area  of  Kentucky,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  are  also  countries  of 
valuable  resources;  and  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  support  large 
populations,  and  some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly Cuba,  have  splendid  treas- 
s  of  held  and  mine  and  forest 
awaiting  development. 

Then,  in  Central  America  are  to 
be  found  a  number  of  Republics, 
Panama,  Salvador,  Costa  Pica, 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras ;  all  of  them  wonderfully  rich 
in  agricultural  and  fruit  raising 
possibilities,  and  some  of  them  also 
rich  in  minerals. 

British  Honduras,  containing 
about  7,500  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, is  also  a  part  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, lying  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

While  the  uninitiated  look  upon 
these  rountries  as  diminutive  in 
area,  such  is  not  the  case.  Pan- 
ama is  as  large  as  West  Virginia 
and New  Jersey; Guatemala  as  large 
as  Xew  Jersey  and  Kentucky;  Hon- 
duras as  large  as  Rhode  Island  and 
Pennsylvania;  Nicaragua  as  large 
as  Vermont,  Maryland,  New  Hamp- 
shire,   New    Jersey    and    Massa- 
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chusetts ;  Costa  Eica  as  large  as 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Salvador  as  large  as  Dela- 
ware and  Connecticut;  while  the 
combined  area  of  these  half-dozen 
Central  American  Eepublics  is 
210,727  square  miles ;  that  is  to  say, 
exceeding  that  of  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Northwestward  of  Central  Amer- 
ica lies  the  vexed  land  of  the  Monte- 
znmas,  Mexico,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  about  17,000,000  and  an  area 
of  767,005  square  miles,  equal  to 
the  combined  areas  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  British  Isles,  or  those 
of  Texas,  California,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada  and  Arizona;  a  country  of 
marvelous  riches,  awaiting  the  mir- 
acle of  good  government  to  trans- 
form it  into  one  of  the  wonderlands 
of  the  earth. 

In  tropical  America,  the  banana 
and  the  orange,  the  grape  fruit  and 
the  lemon — in  fact,  all  the  citrus 
fruits — coffee,  hemp,  cotton,  cocoa, 
sugar,  rice,  and  all  other  fruits,  veg- 
etables and  soil  products  known  to 
the  tropics  can  be  grown  in  abund- 
ance and  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
achievement  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  in  placing  the  banana  on 
the  food  map  of  North  America,  is 
proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  those 
lands  in  the  line  of  tropical  fruit 
raising.  The  Panama  Canal  will 
enable  us  to  exchange  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage for  these  products,  and  for 
the  minerals  and  timber  of  Latin 
America  our  farm  products,  our 
agricultural  implements,  our  steel 
rails  and  railroad  equipment,  our 
boots  and  shoes,  our  clothing  and 
other  manufactured  articles. 


And  so  it  is,  that  with  all  these 
golden  potentialities  lying  before  us 
in  Latin  America  the  Panama  Canal 
constitutes  the  ring  and  lamp, 
which,  if  we  are  wise,  shall  enable 
us  to  play  the  role  of  Aladdin,  not 
only  to  our  own  benefit,  but  to  the 
undoubted  benefit  of  these,  our 
neighbor  countries,  also.  Every 
moral. political  and  commercial  con- 
sideration should  bind  us  closer  to 
our  sister  Eepublics  to  the  south- 
ward. Pan-Americanism  is  a  great 
policv  and  the  Canal  acids  iiitinitelv 
to  its  potency.  In  this  connection 
it.  is  well  to  refer  to  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Pan-American  Union — 
an  organization  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  various  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  United 
States,  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. — in  promoting  this 
policy. 

Another  benefit,  world-embracinsr 
in  its  character,  that  should  flow 
from  the  Canal,  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  make  for  the  world 's  peace.  It 
will  vastly  increase  commercial  and 
social  communication  between  the 
countries  of  the  earth,  and  this  will 
make  for  better  understandings  and 
international  friendships.  Thus  will 
be  exenrplified  the  striking  motto 
inscribed  on  the  seal  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  "The  land  divided,  the  world 
united." 

And  if  the  worst  shall  ever  come 
to  the  worst,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  defend  our  national  life  and 
lienor,  the  Canal  will  prove  to  be  a 
military  and  naval  asset  of  the  high- 
est value.  Especially  is  this  true  if 
we  are  called  on  to  protect  our 
western  shores,  or  to  fight  any 
great  naval  power  in  Pacific  waters. 
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The  Canal  and  its  control  will  prac- 
tically double  the  efficiency  of  our 
leet  as  against  any  hostile  nation. 
This  fact  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and,  of  itself,  makes  for  our 
national  peace. 

Conclusion'. 

The  dream  of  Columbus  of  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago  as  to 
a  western  passage  to  the  Indies  has, 
at  last,  come  true.  The  movement, 
today,  of  the  great  ships  of  the 
world  from  deep  unto  deep,  through 
the  Isthmian  outposts  of  the  Andes 
mountains,  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  makes  of 
that  dream  a  splendid  reality.  By 
the  marvelous  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  fabled  passage  has, 
at  length,  been  found. 

Another  thought.  The  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  which  for  years  was 
known   throughout    the    earth    as 


its  deadliest  spot,  has  become  one 
of  its  most  wholesome  tracts:  and 
this  narrow  stretch  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans  within 
the  equatorial  shadow,  and  long 
viewed  by  the  world  with  disfa- 
vor or  fear,  in  the  providence  of 
the  ages,  has  come  to  be,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  point  on  the 
globe.  This  slight  ligament  which, 
through  the  centuries  gone,  has 
physically  bound  together  North 
and  South  America,  in  the  centuries 
to  come  shall,  by  the  fact  of  its 
severance,  bind  and  hold  together 
the  two  continents  in  the  closest 
bonds  of  commercial,  political,  and 
social  friendship.  In  all  of  which 
there  is  seen  once  again  the  glorious 
exemplification  of  the  scriptural 
truth,  "The  stone  which  the  build- 
ers rejected  has  become  the  head  of 
the  corner." 

Truly,  "God  moves  in  a  myster- 
ious way  His  wonders  to  perform." 
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THROCKMORTON   AND   WARMER     AND     DESCENDANTS 
SIR  JOHN  THROCKMORTON. 


Sir  John  Throckmorton  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Sir  Guy  de  Spinets  (Lord  of 
Coughton,  County  Warwick  and  ac- 
quired that  estate.  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  principal  ^eat  of  the 
family).  He  died  April  23,  1445, 
leaving- : 

Thomas  Throckmorton,  high 
chief  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV., 
married  Margaret  (daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert  Olney, 
Kn't  of  Weslin,  Co.  Buckingham) 
by  whom  he  left: 

The  Right  Lion.  Robert  Throck- 
morton (his  heir),  who  married 
Elizabeth  Baynham.  He  attempted 
a  trip  beyond  the  seas  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  died  there,  leav- 
ing: 

Sir  George  Throckmorton  (his 
heir,  and  high  sheriff  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Warwick,  Leicester,  in  the 
eighteen  and  thirty-live  years  of 
King  Henry  VIII.;,  married  Kath- 
erine,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  Lord 
Vaux  of  Harrowden,  and  left: 

Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  high 
sheriff  of  Warwick  and  Leicester 
County,  in  tiie  first  year  of  Queen 
Mary,  married  Muriel  (daughter  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Berkley),  and  left: 

Thomas  Throckmorton,  his  suc- 
cessor, married  Margaret  (daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  of  William 
Whorwood,  Attorney  General  to 
King  Henry  VIII.) ,  and  left: 

John  Throckmorton,  who  mar- 
ried  Agnes    (daughter  of  Thomas 


Wilford,  son  of  Sir  James  Wil- 
f  ord,  Knt,  of  New  Hall,  Essex,  died 
March  13,  1614,  during  his  father's 
lifetime),  and  left: 

Sir  Robert  Throckmorton  (1st 
Baronet  of  Coughton,  Co.  Warwick, 
created  a  Baronet  Sept  1,  1642. 
He  married,  first,  Dorothy  (daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  K.  B.,  of 
Salden  Bucks;  she  died  without  is- 
sue Nov.  14,  1617).  He  married, 
second,  Mary  (daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Smith,  Knt.  of  Ashley  Fol- 
ville,  Co.  Leicester),  by  whom  he 
had: 

Gabriel  Throckmorton,  son  and 
heir  of  Robert  Throckmorton,  mar- 
ried Alice,  daughter  of  Wm.  Bra- 
die,  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  by 
whom  he  left: 

Gabriel  Throckmorton,  who  mar- 
ried Frances,  daughter  of  Mordica 
Cooke,  by  whom  he  left: 

Rcbert  Throckmorton,  who  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  John  Lewis, 
by  whom  he  left: 

Robert  Throckmorton,  who  mar- 
ried Lucy,  daughter  of  Mordica 
Throckmorton,  left: 

Mary  Throckmorton,  who  mar- 
ried Major  Wm.  Moore. 

Captain  Augustine  Warner. 

Born  1010,  in  England,  and  died 
in  Virginia  on  Dec.  24,  1674.  In 
1635,  Warner  patented  250  acres  of 
land  in  Elizabeth  City  County.  He 
also  took  up  land  on  the  Pianke- 
tank,  which  the  Cheesecake  Indians 
had  owned.    The  patent  dated  1666 


so 
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reads :  1.224  acres  in  Abingdon  Par- 
ish. In  1653,  another  land  grant. 
His  wife's  name  was  Mary.  Among 
bis  children  was  Sarah,  who  mar- 
ried Lawrence  Townley.  Another 
daughter,  who  married  Major  Da- 
vid Cam.  a  son,  Augustine.  Cap- 
tain Warner  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1652 — and 
again  from  vboueester  County  in 
1658-59,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Council  in  IbotJ-uU. 

Coloxel  Ad  .justice  Wabktsb. 

^  Col.  Augustine  Warner,  son  of 
Capt.  Augustine  Warner  (the  emi- 
grant) was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1642.  Educated  at  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  School,  in  London,  and  at 
ridge.  He  was  a  member  of 
fch  •  House  of  Burgesses  in  1666, 
and  speaker  of  the  House  in  1672. 
He  dibil  in   (Gloucester  Co.)    Vir- 

-  da  June  19,  1C81.     He  married 

-  -  -  -  -.iter  of  George 
Read;  bis  a  were  George 
and  Robert  (sons),  both  di  d  un- 
married.  His  daughters:  Mildred 
Warner  marrii  Lawreu  Wash- 
ington (grandparents  of  the  Pres- 
ident). _.  y  w  arner  married  Col. 
John  Smith.  Elizabeth  Warner 
married  John  Lewis  |  son  of  John 
Lewis  and  Isabella  Warner).  His 
portrait  is  in  the  State  Library  at 
Richmond,  Va.  Mary  Lewis,  daugh- 
ter of  Elizabeth  Warner  and  John 
Lew-is,  married  Robert  Throck- 
morton. She  died  1748,  and  was 
buried  in  Gloucester  Co.,  Va.  She 
left  children:  John  Throckmorton, 
who  married,  first,  Elizabeth 
(daughter  of  John  Cooke),  and, 
second,  Rebecca  (daughter  of  Wm, 
Richardson).  Second,  Major  Rob- 
ert   Throckmorton,     who    married 


Lucy  Throckmorton,  daughter  of 
Mordica  Throckmorton.  Third, 
Frances,  who  married  Wm.  Deb- 
nam.  Fourth,  Elizabeth,  who  mar- 
ried Davis,  and  Mary  married 
Thomas  Throckmorton.  Robert 
married  second  lime,  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Austin  Smith,  of  "  Shorter 's 
Hall,"  and  had  Mordica,  Warner 
and  Sarah. 

Mary  Throckmorton,  daughter  of 
Major  Robert  Throckmorton  and 
Lucy  Throckmorton,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Col.  Robert  Throck- 
morton and  Mary  Lewis,  married 
Major  Wm.  Moore. 

Rebecca  Moore,  daughter  of 
Mary  Throckmorton  and  Major 
Wm.  Moore,  married  Capt.  Reuben 
Taylor. 

Lucy  Taylor,  daughter  of  Re- 
becca Mooie  and  Capt.  Reuben 
Taylor,  married  Benjamin  Alsop. 

James  Alsop,  son  of  'Lvj::y  Taylor 
and  Benj.  Alsop,  married  Mary  A. 
Very. 

Lewis. 

John  Lewis,  son  of  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Lewis,  married  Isabella  War- 
ner (probably  a  daughter  of  Col. 
Augustine  Warner,  the  emigrant), 
and  left: 

John  Lewis,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Warner,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Augustine  Warner,  and  his  wife, 
Mildred  Read,  and  left: 

-•Jar}-  Lewis,  who  married  Col. 
Robert  Throckmorton,  and  left: 

Robert  Throckmorton,  who  mar- 
ried Lucy,  daughter  of  Mordica 
Throckmorton,  and  left: 

Mary  Throckmorton,  who  mar- 
ried William  Moore,  and  left: 

Rebecca  Moore,  who  married 
Capt  Taylor. 
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EARLY  MARRIAGE  BONDS  OF  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

1S05— -1807— 1808 

Compiled  by  George  C.  Downing. 

(Continued  from  September  Register.) 


1802  (Previously  omitted). 
16th  Sept. — Thomas     Huges     and 
Sally  Hall. 

Teste:   Danl.  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:   Benjamin  Edring- 
ton. 

Oath  of  Ann  Abbet  that  Sally 
Hall  is  of  lawful  age. 

1804  (Previously  omitted).* 

12th  December. — "William    Hay  don 

and  Ann  Coz. 
Bondsman :   John  Cox. 

1805  (Previously  omitted). 
15th  Jan. — Samuel   Lawrence    and 

Fanny  Arbockle. 
Bondsman:   John  Arbuckle. 
Permission     of     Thomas    Ar- 
buckle, father    of    Fanny  Ar- 
buckle. 

29th  Jan. — Hansom  E.  Colquitt  and 
Nancy  Boggess. 
Teste:    Danl.  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:    Joseph    Boggess, 
father  of  Nancy  Boggess. 

11th  Feb. — William   Stephens   and 
Caty  Clements. 

Bondsman:  William  Walker. 
Permission  of  Bernard  Cle- 
ments, father  of  Caty  Cle- 
ments. 

20th   April. — Joshua    Taylor    and 
Polly  Armstrong. 
Bondsman:   William  Boyd. 
Permission    of    Robert    Arm- 


strong, father  of  Polly  Arm- 
strong. 

30th  April. — John  Edson  and  Bet- 
sey Haydon. 
Teste:   Dan.  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:    Francis   S.   Hay- 
don. 

Permission  of  James  Haydon, 
father  of  Betsey  Haydon. 

30th  April. — Wilford  Stephens  and 
Elizabeth  Clarke. 
Teste :    Daniel  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:    Amos  Clarke. 

20th  May. — Edmond  Waller  grant- 
ed credentials  to  celebrate  rites 
of  matrimony. 

Bondsman:  Robert  Blackwell 
and  John  Bartlett. 

21st   May. — Fredrick   Hockersmith 
and  Rebecca  Mefford, 
Bondsman:      Jacob      Hocker- 
smith. 

17th    June. — Anthony     Bond     and 
Jenney  Boggess. 
Bondsman:    Joseph  Boggess. 

19th  July. — Richard  Bennett  and 
Frances  Jack. 

Bondsman:  John  B.  Robinson, 
who  makes  oath  as  to  lawful 
age  of  Frances  Jack. 

20th  July.— John  R.  Head  and 
Polly  Head. 

Bondsman:  John  L.  Head. 
Permission  of  B.  Head,  father 
of  Polly  Head. 
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2Sth  Aug. — Benjamin  Stephens  and 
Nancy  Jackson. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:  Zachariah  Duvall. 
Permission  of  John  C.  Jackson, 
father  of  Nancy  Jackson. 

17th  Sept. — Taylor  Evans  and  Ann 
Robertson. 

Bondsman :  Lyddall  Bacon. 
Statement  or   Ann   Bobertson, 
witnessed  by  Henry   and   Sus- 
anna Peters. 

22nd  Oct— William   L.    Chew   and 
Eebecca  Freeland. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Bondsman :  John  S.  Hunter. 
Permission     of      Sarah      and 
Frances  H.  Freeland,  "nearest 
relatives"    of    Rebecca    Free- 
land. 

13th  Xov. — Ambrose    Jeffries    and 
Agnes  Ware. 

Permission  of  Edward    Ware, 
father  of  Agnes  Ware. 
Bondsman:  Gilbert  Pew. 

20th  Xov. — Gideon  Underwood  and 
Selina  L.  Underwood. 
Bondsman :  Joel  Jackson. 
Permission    of    John    Under- 
wood, father  of  Selina  L.  Un- 
derwood. 
1st  Dec. — Gilbert  Pew  and  Betsey 
Brown. 

Bondsman:  Daniel  Brown. 
Permission  of  John  Brown. 

24th  D<-c. — Jeremiah      Hall      and 
Polly  Wooldridge. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Bondsman :  David  Richardson. 
Permission  of  Thomas    Wool- 
dridge,  father  of  Polly  Wool- 


dridge. 


*Sinr-e  rhe  publication  of  the  bonds  of  the 
years  1802,  1801  and  1805  in  previous  issues 
of  the  "Register"  these  additional  bonds 
have  been  located  elsewhere  than  in  their 
proper  filing  and  are  herewith  published. 


1806. 

John  Watkins   and   Vir- 
ginia Smith. 

Bondsman:  Benj.  Wash. 
Permission  of  James  McClure, 
father  of  Virginia  Smith. 

4th  Jan. — Felix     McAlester     and 
Patsy  Bobertson. 
Bondsman:  John  B.  Robinson. 

20th  Jan. — John       Boggess        and 
Xancy  Coffman. 
Bondsman:  Jacob  Coffman. 
Permission  of  Nelly  Coffman, 
mother  of  Xancy  Coffman. 

10th  Feb.— George  Keith  and  Eliz- 
abeth Lynch. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Bondsman :      Patrick      Lynch, 
father  of  Elizabeth  Lynch. 

11th  Feb. — Thomas       Shaw       and 
Xancy  Smither. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:  William  Long. 
Permission  of  William  Smither, 
father  of  Xancy  Smither. 

4th  Mar. — Samuel       Meek       and 
Margery  McMairis. 
Teste:  Willis  A.  Lee. 
Bondsman:  Andrew  McMains. 
Permission  of  Sarah  McMains, 
mother  of  Margery  McMains. 

4th  Mar. — Samuel    Wimore    and 
Prudence  Haddon. 
Attest:  Willis  A.  Lee. 
Bondsman:  William  Stevenson. 

7th.  Mar. — Joel  Phillips  and  Lucy 
Demcey. 
Bondsman:    William   Hocken- 

smfch. 

24tli  Mar. — John  Shield  and  Peggy 
Ward. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:  John  Ward. 
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1st  April. — Samuel  Endieott    and 

Elizabeth  Montagu 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

B  o  n ;  I  s m  a n :  II p  z  e k  i a  1 !  D  o ngl  as. 

Permission  or  Agnes  Montague. 
Cth  April. — James      Jillson      and 

Sarey  W.  Taylor. 

Attest :  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  Robert  Branham. 

Permission  of  T.  Tavlor,  father 

of  Sarey  W.  Taylor. 
9tli  April. — John  Brown,  Jr.  and 

Sallv  Settle. 

Bondsman :  Ay  illiam  G.  Brown. 

Permission  of  Thomas  Settle, 

father  of  Sally  Settle. 
21th  April. — William     Long      and 

Elizabeth  Smither. 

Bondsman:  Thomas  Shaw. 
7th  May.— Stafford        Peniberton 

and  Stilly  Nowel. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  Scott  Brown. 
7th  May. — Philip  Devis  and . 

Bondsman:  Jesse  Yocum. 
13th  j lay — Christopher    Tompkins 

and  Theodocia  Logan. 

Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  John  Logan. 
23rd  Jane. — Joshua    Wymore,    Jr. 

and  Agnes  Meek. 

Bondsman :  John  Wymore,  Jr. 

Permission  of  John    and    Re- 
becca Haddon,  uncle  and  aunt 

of  Agnes  Meek. 
26th  June. — George  Eobinson    and 

Isabel  Eobinson. 

Bondsman:     John      Eobinson. 

Permission  of  John   Eobinson, 

father  of  1  -;,.'    I   B  Ainson. 
28th  June.— Robert  McAllister  and 

Ellinden  Frazier. 

Bondsman:     Robert      Frazier, 

father  of  Ellinden  Frazier. 
7th  July. — William     Tandy     and 

Nancy  I'artlov.'. 


Bondsman:  David  Partlow. 
21st  July.— William    Bossoii     and 

O'Neil. 

Bondsman:  John  O'Jfeil. 
23rd  Julv. — John  Cobb  aud  Sukey 

White. 

Bondsman :  Gregory  Watkins. 
lltli  Aug. — John  Newtor    and   Re- 

foecea  Worland. 

Bondsman:  James  Newtor. 

Permission  of  Mary  Worland, 

mother  of  Rebecca  Worland. 
23rd  Aug. — Lapsley  MeBid.de    and 

Betsey  Smart. 

Bondsman :  Stephen  Arnold. 

Permission   of   James    Smart, 

father  of  Betsey  Smart. 
23rd  Aug. — David         Ross         and 

Jemima  Duvall. 

Bondsman:  Stradford  Goin. 
30th  An- —George  Todd  and  Polly 

Montague. 

Bondsman:  Samuel  Endicott. 

Permission    of   Agnes   Monta- 
gue. 
15th  Sept. — Samuel  Thompson  and 

Nancy  Lillard. 

Attest :  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  Thomas  Lillard. 
27th  Sept. — James     Benham     and 

Polly  Roberts. 

Bondsman :    Edward    Roberts. 

Permission    of    Susanna    Rob- 
erts, mother  of  Polly  Roberts. 
4th  Oct.— William  Wiley  and  Polly 

Patterson. 

Bondsman:  Randol  W7alker. 

Permission  of  Joseph    Patter- 
son, father  of  Polly  Patterson. 
Gth  Oct. — James       Collins        and 

Nancy  Perteet. 

Bondsman :  William  West. 

Permission   of   Joshua    West, 

step-father  of  Nancy  Perteet. 
27th  Oct — Joseph  Lee    and   Mary 

Wiley. 
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Bondsman :  Thomas  Childers. 

Permission   and    statement    of 

Xancy  Lee,  mother  of  Joseph 

Lee. 
29th  Oct. — Isaac  Ward    and  Mary 

Smart. 

Bondsman:  James  "Wilson. 

Permission  of  Eichard  Smart, 

father  of  Mary  Smart. 
6th  Nov. — Stephen     O'Xeil     and 

Hannah  Hensley. 

Attest :  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  John  Lillard. 

Permission  of  William  Hensley, 

father  of  Hannah  Hensley. 
10th  Nov. — John     Bradford      and 

Anne  Bobinson. 

Bondsman:  William  Boberson. 

Permission  of  William  Bobin- 
son, father  of  Anne  Bobinson. 
12th  Xov. — James     Coleman     and 

Lucy  Hawkins. 

Bondsman:  James  McCoun. 

Permission  of  James  Hawkins. 

father  of  Lucy  Hawkins. 
28th  Xov. — Thomas  Stribling    and 

Sally  Vawter. 

Bondsman :  John  Vawter. 

Permission    of    Jesse  Vawter, 

father  of  Sally  Vawter. 
7th  Dec. — George       Welch       and 

Patsy  Wilson. 

Bondsman:  James  Wilson. 
8th  Dec. — James  Redd  and  Bhoda 

Lott. 

Bondsman:    John    Lott,    who 

gives  permission. 
15th  Dec. — Benj.  Price  and  Peggy 

Edzard. 

Bondsman :  George  Jordan. 
20th  Dec. — Thomas     Parrent    and 

Peggy  Tracy. 

Bondsman:  William  H.  Foree. 

Permission    of   John   Parrent, 

guardian  of  Peggy  Tracy. 


24th  Dec. — William     Samuel      and 
Susan  Ware. 
Attest:  D.  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:  Edmund  Ware. 

24th  Dec. — Robert  Montgomery, 
Jr.  and  Sarah  Montgomery. 
Bondsman:  William  Graham. 
Permission  of  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, Sr.,  father  of  Sarah 
Montgomery. 

24th  Dec. — John    Lott     and     Lucy 
Cannon. 

Bondsman:  William  Cook. 
Permission  of  Archibald  Can- 
non, father  of  Lucy  Cannon. 

29th  Dec. — Benj.     Armstrong    and 
Betsy  McCrosky. 
Bondsman:  James  McCrosky. 

1807. 

Sth  Jan. — Thomas    P.    Lenz    and 

Charlotte  Schoole. 

Bondsman:  Robert  Braydon. 
23rd  Jan. — Jesse       Vawter        and 

Fanny  Watts. 

Bondsman:  D.  T.  Elliston. 

Permission     of    John    Watts, 

father  of  Fanny  Watts. 
14th  Feb. — Landon       Sneed       and 

Xancy  Edison. 

Attest:  D.  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  John  Edison. 
16th  Feb. — Dudley      Collins       and 

Peggy  Riddle. 

Bondsman:  Russell  Martin. 

Permission  of  William  Riddle. 
17th  Feb. — William    Letcher     and 

Jane  Patterson. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  Langston  Bacon. 
23rd  Feb. — William  ^McGinnis  and 

Besty  Lillard. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  John  Lillard. 
7th  Mar. — Ezra    Richmond     and 

Elizabeth  Carstarpher. 
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Bondsman:  William  Hubble. 

Permission     of     Robert     Car- 

starpher,  of    Fayette    County, 

father      of      Elizabeth.      Car- 

starpher. 
10th  Mar. — Uriah     Edwards      and 

Sally  Underwood. 

Bondsman:   John  Underwood. 
14th  Mar.— Charles       Mills        and 

Joyce  Patterson. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  John  M.  Scott. 
16th  Mar. — John       Coffman      and 

Polly  Williams. 

Bondsman :  Absalom  "Williams. 
31st  Mar. — Mathias    Xowiand   and 

Betsey  Byrne. 

Bondsman:  Paschal  Hickman. 
9th  April. — Virgil  Poe  and  Kesiah 

Taylor. 

Bondsman:  Robert  Sacrey. 
9th  May. — Edmond  Bartlett     and 

Sally  Sneed. 

Bondsman :  William  Durrett. 
4th  June. — Linsfield  Branham  and 

Polly  Vawter. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  Thomas  Stribling. 
13th  July. — Coleman   Demsey   and 

Betsey  Phillips. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  John  Dodd. 

Permission    of    Joel   Phillips, 

father  of  Betsey  Phillips. 
20th  July. — Daniel      Brown      and 

Polly  Johnson. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  Major  Johnson. 

Permission    of    William  John- 
son, father  of  Polly  Johnson. 
23rd  Julv. — Israel  Ellis  and  Nancy 

Hall" 

Attest:  D.  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  Thomas  Hnges. 

Permission    of    Wrilliam    Hall, 

father  of  Nancy  Hall. 


15th  Aug. — James      Sublett      and 

Susanna  Edzard. 

Permission  of  G.  W.  Jordon. 
8th  Sept. — John     Robinson     and 

Mary  Robinson. 

Attest:  D.  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  Samuel  Robinson. 

Permission  of  Molly  Robinson, 

mother  of  Mary  Robinson. 
14th  Sept. — James  F.  Markham  and 

Eleanor  Howard. 

Bondsman:  William  Bond. 
28th  Sept.— William    Church    and. 

Kitty  Oliver. 

Bondsman:  Wrillis  Oliver. 

Permission^    of    John    Oliver,.- 

father  of  Kitty  Oliver. 
6th  Oct. — Lewis  Wilhoit  and  Patsy 

Grant  Taylor. 

Bondsman :  Joshua  Taylor. 
8th  Oct. — Lawrence      Long      and 

Kitty  H.  Samuel. 

Bondsman:  John  Samuel. 

Permission  of  John  Samuel,  of 

Mercer   County,    guardian    of 

Kitty  H.  Samuel. 
19th  Oct. — Benjamin    Oliver     and 

Polly  Arbuckle. 

Bondsman:  Samuel  Arbuckle. 
24th  Oct.— Lewis     L.     Stott      and 

Susanna  Allen. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  Stephen  Stott. 

Permission  of  M.  Allen. 
29th  Oct.— William      Miller      and 

Elizabeth  Cannon. 

Bondsman:  John  Lott. 
20th  Nov. — Thomas  Saunders    and 

Jemima  Byrne. 

Bondsman:  Patrick  Byrne. 
20th  Nov. — Daniel      Rowlett      and 

Nancy  Ellis. 

Bondsman:  Joshua  Wilhoit. 

Permission    of    Eleazer    Ellis, 

father  of  Nancy  Ellis. 
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1st  Dec. — William    L.     Cox    and 

Jane  Lindsay. 

Teste :  D.  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  Nathaniel  Porter. 
2nd  Dec. — John       Kennedy      and 

Sally  Eeed. 

Attest:  D.  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  James  "Wilson. 
5th  Dec. — Jesse    Ellis    and   Polly 

Phillips. 

Bondsman:  Thomas  Phillips. 
9th  Dec. — Elisha     Hawkins      and 

Sally  Crockett. 

Bondsman :  Anthony  Crockett,* 

father  of  Sally  Crockett. 
15th  Dec. — William    Crockett    and 

Peggy  Peniberton. 

Bondsman:  David  Wilcox. 

Permission  of  David  and  Jean 

Wilcox. 

Signed  by  Stephen  Arnold  and 

Scott  Brown. 
15th  Dec. — Benjamin     Price     and 

Peggy  Edzard. 

Bondsman:  George  Jordon. 
17th  Dec. — Benjamin      Long     and 

Sally  Head. 

Bondsman :       Benjamin       Mc- 

Andre. 

Permission     of     John     Smith, 

guardian  of  Sally  Head. 
21st  Dec. — William   I).    Foree  and 

Eliza  Major. 

Bondsman :  Patrick  Major. 

Permission    of   Pee;gy    Major, 

mother  of  Eliza  Major. 
30th  Dec. — James  Arnold  and   Le- 

vicy  Goodman. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  Jesse  Kennedy. 

Permission  of  James  Goodman, 

father  of  Levicy  Goodman. 

*For  an  account  of  Col.  Anthony  Crockett, 
a  celebrated  soldier  of  the  Revolution  ana 
distinguished  citizen  of  Franklin  County, 
see  "Register"  for  January,  1903. 


1803. 

2nd  Jan. — William  Vaughan    and 

Frances  Sublett. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Thomson. 
7th.  Jan. — Isaac     Scholheld     and 

Susanna  Alexander. 

Bondsman :  William  Wood. 

9th  Jan. — John  Glover  and  Fanny 
Taylor. 

Bondsman :  Gabriel  Slaughter. 
Permission  of  Samuel  Taylor, 
father  of  Fanny  Taylor. 

ISth  Jan. — Archibald    Bailey     and 
Sally  Brown. 

Bondsman:  George  Brown. 
Permission  of  William  Brown, 
father  of  Sally  Brown. 

1st  Feb.— Hugh  Evans  and  Belle 
Church. 
Bondsman:  Joseph  Woods. 

5th  Feb. — Uriah     Edwards      and 
Nancy  Church. 
Bondsman:  James  Hampton. 

16th  Feb.— William        Cox        and 
Phoebe  Haydon. 
Bondsman:  Webb  Haydon. 

4th  Mar. — John        Moore        and 
Hannah  Coffman. 
Bondsman:  John  Coffman. 

12th  Mar. — John  Reed  and  Fanny 
Kennedy. 
Bondsman:  John  Kennedy. 

12th  Mar. — John  H.  Slaughter  and 

Julia  Love. 

Bondsman :  James  Love. 
17th  Mar. — William     Forsee      and 

Judy  Bledsoe. 

Attest:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  George  Smith. 
2nd  April. — Joshua    Wilhoit    and 

Mary  Sparks. 

Bondsman:  Leonard  Smither 
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Permission    of   Henry  Sparks, 

father  of  Mary  Sparks. 
2nd  April. — Archibald  Lamasters 

and  Rozey  Roberts. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman:  Robert  L.  Hatton. 
23rd  April. — John  Wash    and   Re- 
becca Watkins. 

Bondsman:  Eiijah  Cole. 
11th  May. — Robert     Hatton      and 

Polly  Sook  (or  Look). 

Bondsman:    David    Sook     (or 

Look). 
17th  Hay. — Daniel        G-ano        and 

Jemima  Robinson. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  William  Hubble. 
20th  May. — Cyrus     Wingate     and 

Milly  Spice r. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Elizabeth  Spicer, 

mother  of  Milly  Spicer. 
6th  June. — John       Garvey       and 

Amelia  Lightfoot. 

Bondsman:  Charles  Slaughter. 

Permission  of  John  Lightfoot, 

father  of  Amelia  Lightfoot. 
22nd  June. — Daniel      Xarvil      and 

Sally  Watkins. 

Bondsman :   William    Watters. 

Permission  of  Mary    Watkins, 

mother  of  Sally  Watkins. 
10th  Julv. — James    Arbuckle    and 

Sally  B.  Bond. 

Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  William  Bond. 
22nd  July. — Charles  Slaughter  and 

Nancy  Garvey. 

Attest:  D.  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  John  Garvey. 

Permission     of     Job     Garvey, 

father  of  Xancy  Garvey. 
3rd  Aug. — William      Jones      and 

Elizabeth  Jones. 

Attest:  D.  Weisiger. 


Bondsman:     Erasmus      Jones, 
father  of  Elizabeth  Jones. 
29th  Aug. — Stephen  Stott  and  Sally 
McGuire. 

Attest:  D.  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:  James  McGuire. 
1st  Sept. — Tekel  Taylor  and  Lydia 
Dudley. 

Bondsman:  Robert  Hamilton. 
Permission    of    Ziba    Arnold, 
step-father  of  Lydia  Dudley. 
Signed  also  by     her     mother, 
Mahala  Arnold. 

18th  Sept. — Henry     Boggess     and 
Polly  Searcy. 
Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Bondsman :  B.  Searcy. 

18th  Sept. — Vincent    Peyton     and 
Polly  Robinson. 
Bondsman:  Joseph  Robinson. 
Permission  of  William   Robin- 
son, father  of  Polly  Robinson. 
6th  Oct. — Benjamin  B.  Smith  and 
Julia  Bowen.  ( ?) 
Bondsman :  Isaac  Watkins. 
Permission  of  SarahBowen,  ( ?) 
mother  of  Julia  Bowen.  (?) 
8th  Oct.— Daniel      McNeill       and 
Eleander  Hackley. 
Bondsman:  Goodrich  Hackley. 
Permission   of   Francis   Hack- 
ley,  father  of  "Nelly"  Hackley. 

12th    Oct. — John    Smallwood    and 
Polly  Steele. 

18th  Oct.— Wesley     Hardin      and 

Frances  C.  Bartlett. 

Attest:  D.  Weisiger. 

Bondsman :  James  Gale. 

Permission  of  Harry  Bartlett, 

father  of  Frances  C.  Bartlett. 
31st     Oct. — Charles     Sproule     and 

Margaret   Hamphreys. 

Attest:  John  II.  Hanna. 

Bondsman :  J.  Brown. 
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2nd  Nov. — Josias       "Wade       and 
Frances  Rawson. 
Bondsman:  Joseph  Eawson. 
10th  Nov.— Allen  McCollister    and 


and 


and 


Russell  Cox. 
15th  Xov. — John      Hampton 

Eliza  White. 

Bondsman:  Willis  Oliver. 
17th  Xov. — James    Anderson 

Eliza  Wilson. 

Attest:  D.  Weisisrer. 

Bondsman:  William  Wilson. 
29th  Xov. — James  Xeal  and  Betsey 

Burchfield. 

Bondsman:  V.  Moore. 


Permission  of  Robert  Burch- 
field, father  of  Betsey  Burch- 
field. 

12th  Dec. — Allen      Clements      and 
Polly  Triplet! 
Bondsman:  Hedgman  Triplett. 

12th  Dec. — James    McCroskey  and 
Polly  Arbuckle. 
Bondsman:  John  Arbuckle. 
Permission     of     Thomas     Ar- 
buck,  father  of  Polly  Arbuckle. 

19th  Dec. — Arculus    Hawkins    and 
Lucinda  Hawkins. 
Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Bondsman:  William  Hawkins. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PRYOR  ANCESTORY 


The  following  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Henry  Strother,  the 
distinguished  writer  and  genealog- 
ist, explains  itself.  The  Eegister 
takes  pleasure  in  publishing  any- 
thing concerning  the  late  Judge 
Wm.  S.  Pryor.  whose  distinguished 
services  on  the  bench  reflected  so 
much  honor  on  the  judiciary  of  the 
State,  and  whose  private  life  af- 
forded so  splendid  an  example  of 
sterling   citizenship. 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  Nov.  30,  1914. 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
Dear  Mrs.  Morton: 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Kentucky  state  that  the 
grandfather  of  Judge  "William  S. 
Pryor  was  named  John  Pryor.  This 
is  a  grave  error.  His  name  was 
Samuel,  as  shown  by  the  Judge's 
own  statement  in  a  letter  to  me, 
a  true  copy  of  which  I  enclose  here- 
with, and  the  records  show  the 
same.  I  give  below  his  pedigree  as 
shown  by  the  records.  His  grand- 
father, Samuel  Pryor,  was  born  in 
Goochland  Co.,  Va.,  January  12, 
1762;  married  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Ky., 
Sept.  30,  1785  Mary  Curd,  daughter 
of  John  Curd,  formerly  of  Gooch- 
land Co.,  Va.  This  young  couple 
located  at  a  very  early  date  on  the 
land  now  in  Trimble  county,  near 
Bedford,  and  known  for  the  past 
one  hundred  years  as  the  Capt. 
Jack  Pryor  farm  (their  eldest  son.) 


Here  they  lived  and  died  and  were 
buried  on  the  place.  Samuel  Pryor 
died  in  latter  part  of  Dec.  1812.  His 
original  will  is  on  file  in  the  Henry 
County  Clerk's  Office,  and  is  of  date 
Dec.  21,  1812,  and  proven  at  the 
February  Term  of  the  Henry 
County  Court,  1813.  Appoints  his 
"wife  Polly  Pryor  and  my  son  Jack 
Pryor  executrix  and  Extor. "  Will 
is  recorded  in  Will  Book  2,  pp.  23, 
24  and  25. 

The  original  will  of  Judge 
Pryor 's  father,  Samuel  Pryor,  is  on 
file  in  same  office,  and  is  of  date 
February  27,  1833.  Probated  at 
May  Term,  1833.  recorded  in  Will 
Book  5,  at  p.  236;  names  his  wife, 
Nancy  and  children,  Wm.  S.,  Ann 
Eliza,  James  R.,  and  Mary  Cather- 
ine. Appoints  his  "brother  Jack 
Pryor"  and  Will  H.  Allen,  Execu- 
tors. Capt.  Jack  Pryor,  the  eldest 
brother  of  this  Samuel,  was  born 
in  1790  and  died  in  1858.  He  mar- 
ried Sally  Duncan,  sister  of  my 
grandmother,  Mary  (Duncan)  Stro- 
ther, wife  of  Rev.  George  Strother, 
of  Trimble  county.  I  well  remember 
seeing  Old  Uncle  Jack  Pryor  at  his 
home  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  and 
years  afterward  I  was  introduced  to 
his  brother  Judge  James  Pryor,  of 
Covington,  Ky.,  by  his  nephew, 
Judge  Wm.  S.  Pryor.  I  have  known 
Judge  Pryor  all  of  my  life.  My  bro- 
ther, Judge  John  Pryor  Strother, 
studied  law  under  him  in  1856  and 
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18-57,  and  I  studied  law  under  his 
half  brother,  the  late  Judge  Joseph 
Barbour. 

My  father.  Eev.  John  F.  Strother, 
died  in  New  Castle.  July  21,  1S79. 
Judge  Pryor  visited  him  the  day 
before  his  death  and  he  was  one  of 
the  pall-bearers.  Thirty-three  long 
years  passed  before  I  saw  him 
again,  which  was  in  Aug.  1912, 
when  I  visited  him  at  his  home  in 
New  Castle.  We  asked  after  mem- 
bers of  each  family  and  talked  over 
many  interesting  incidents  of  long 
ago.  I  asked  him  about  his  parents 
and  of  his  grandparents  and  of  the 
old  Pryor  home  and  graveyard  near 
Bedford.  I  asked  him  where  his 
grandfather  lived  and  was  buried, 
end  he  replied  "Bight  where  old 
Uncle  Jack  Pryor  lived  mar  Bed- 
ford." The  Ju:"ge  mentioned  some 
incidents  in  my  father's  life  I  had 
not  heard  before.  I  repeated  the 
kindly  words  of  his  letter — that  my 
father  was  one  of  the  best  men  he 
ever  knew,  and  he  said  with  empha- 
sis: "Henry,  your  father  was  the 
best  man  I  ever  knew." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this 
old  Pryor  home  has  been  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  counties,  beins:  in  one 
until  the  next  was  formed  from  it, 
viz. : 

Jefferson,  formed  in  1780,  Shelby 
forme  I  in  1792,  Henry  formed  in 
1798  and  Trimble  formed  in  1836. 

Even  the  Henry  County  Local  of 
the  20th  inst,  quoting'  from  the 
Courier-Journal  of  17th,  publishes 
the  error  herein  noted.  I  feel  that 
the  Register  is  the  proper  publica- 
tion to  call  attention  to  this  error 
and  to  correct  same,  and  I  have 
given  you  the  positive  proof. 

Words  fail  me  to  properly   ex- 


press my  great  esteem  and  love  for 
Judge  Pryor  and  my  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  noble  character  and  pure 
life  of  that  grand  and  good  man. 
My  father  held  him  up  to  me  as 
my  model  in  life.  I  have  lost  an 
elder  brother,  the  greatest  kinsman 
I  had  left.  My  heart  is  sad,  for  his 
place  cannot  be  filled. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henby  Strothee. 

Judge  William  Samuel  Pryor's 
Pedigree. 

1.  Col.  Samuel  Pryor  m.  Pru- 
dence Thornton,  in  Virginia.  She 
was  b.  Mch.  31,  1099. 

2.  Samuel  Pryor,  of  Amelia  Co., 
Va.,  m.  Mrs.  Frances  (Morton) 
Meriwether,  Aug.  27,  1760,  in 
Goochland  Co.,  Va. 

3.  Samuel  Prvor,  b.  in  Goochland 
Co.,  Va.,  Jan 'y  12,  1762:  m.  in  Lin- 
coin  Co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  30,  1785,  Mary 
Curd,  daughter  of  John  Curd,  of 
Goochland  Co.,  Va.,  and  Lincoln 
Co.,  Ky. 

4.  Samuel  Pryor,  b.  in  Ky.,  m. 
in  Henry  Co.,  Ky.,  June  22,  1824, 
Ann  (Nancy)  Samuel,  daughter  of 
William  Samuel. 

5.  Judge  William  Samuel  Pryor. 
b.  in  Henry  Co.,  Ky.,  April  1,  1825, 
d.  Nov.  16, 1914.  Twice  married  and 
issue  by  both  wives. 

(Copy  of  letter  from  Judge  Wil- 
liam S.  Pryor  to  Henry  Strother.) 

"New  Castle,  Ky., 

Nov.  11th,  1910. 

"Henry  Strother,  Esq. 

"Dear  Cousin: — Your  very  kind 
and  instructive  letter  reached  me 
some  days  since,  and  I  see  from  its 
contents  that  you  were  certainly  in 
and  about  our  little  town  during  the 
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war.  Am  gratified  to  know  til?.!  you 
all  doing:  well,    and    enjoying 
life. 

"Your  father  was  one  of  the  best 

men  I  ever  knew  and    I  have    no 

It  is   now  reaping-  the   reward 

for  his  many  good  deeds  when  in 

our  midst. 

"The  Strothers  were  a  remark- 
able family,  as  all  of  them  by  rea- 
son of  their  native  intellect  were 
enabled  to  fill  any  position  in  life. 

"I  see  no  change  to  be  made  in 
the  history  of  the  Pryor  family, 
and  thank  you  much  for  permitting 
me  to  share  in  the  results  of  your 
labor,  without  any  trouble  to  my- 
self. My  grandfather  was  Samuel 
Pryor  (also  the  name  of  my  father) 
and  from  him  I  get  the  name  of 
Samuel. 

"Our  relation  is  traced  through 
the   Thorntons    and     is   rightfully 


stated  in  your  letter.  I  wish  much 
that  Arthur  could  learn  more  of 
the  Spilman  family,  and  have  had 
Mrs.  Barbour  who  was  Sallie  Webb 
to  write  him. 

"I  fully  appreciate  your  interest 
in  our  family  and  have  retained  the 
copy  sent  me  and  will  have  it  en- 
cased in  an  elegant  frame.  When 
you  have  the  time  give  me  more  of 
your  own  history.  How  many  chil- 
dren have  you  ?  Has  your  brother 
John  any  children  living  ? 

'"Bemember  me  with  much  love 
to  all  of  your  family. 

' '  Yours  sincerely, 
( Signed )  < '  Will  S.  Pryor.  ' ' 

"Excuse  my  bad  writing — will  be 
86  years  old  in  April  and  write  a 
little  nervous.  W.  S.  P." 

(The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  original.  Dec.  1,  1914.) 

Henry  Strother. 


F 
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Newspapers. 

The  State  Journal,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  Jeffersonian,  Jeffersontown, 
Ky. 

The  Woodford  Sun,  Versailles,  Ky. 

The  Central  Herald.  Lancaster,  Ky. 

The  Shelby  Record,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The  Courier  Journal,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

The  Lexington  Herald,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

The  Bath  County  "World,  Sharps- 
burg,  Ky. 

Magazines. 

Popular  Electricity. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  Jeffer- 
son Memorial,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
&c,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Journal, 
Springfield,  111. 

Bulletin  of  Philippine  Library, 
Manila,  P.  I. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Magazine, 
Springfield,  111. 

Library  of  University  of  Illinois 
(Bulletin),  Urbana,  111. 

Monthly  List  of  State  Publications, 
Librarv  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D."  C. 


Journal  of  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Journal  of  Navy  Department,  U.  S. 
A.,  Marine  Corps,  New  York. 

Poultry  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Journal  of  D.  A.  R.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  United  Empire,  Colonial  In- 
stitute, London,  England. 

Journal  of  History  and  Politics, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Purdue  University  Journal,  La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  In- 
diana University. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quar- 
erly,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Bulletin  of  New  York  Public  Li- 
brarv*, 470  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Magazine  of  the  Ohio  Archeological 
&  Historical  Society,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Histories. 

Side  Lights  on  Maryland  History, 
4  volumes.  By  Mrs.  Hester 
Dorsey  Richardson,  No.  2127  N. 
Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fortier's  History  of  Louisiana,  4 
volumes.     1718  to  1913,  through 
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Spanish,  French  and  American 
possession.     Deeply  interesting. 

Publications  of  the  Mississippi  His- 
torical    Society,    University    of 

'  Mississippi. 

The  Story  of  old  St.  Lonis.  By 
Louis  Spencer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Missouri  Historical  Review,  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Gray's  Colored  Print  Catalogue. 
By  Henry  Gray,  Bookseller  and 
Publisher,  London,  England. 

The  Horton  Family  Year  Book,  Vol. 
5.  1912.  Compliments  of  Author, 
No.  105  40th  Street,  New  York. 

Magazine  Revista  Historica,  Monte- 
video, S.  A. 

Address  of  President  Henry  De  La 
Paillonne,  with  compliments, 
Paris,  France. 

The  Annual  Address  of  President 
of  New  York  Bar  Association, 
New  York  City. 

Tho  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

B.  G.  Treubner's  Magazine,  Leipsic, 
Germany. 

The  Denny  Genealogy  in  England 
and  America,  Leicester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Some  important  Colonial  Military 
Operations.  By  Frederick  Louis 
Huideroper,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Huston's  List  of  Books,  Portland, 
Maine. 

''Historic  Elkhorn,"  Coyle  Press, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Magazine, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Annual  Re- 
port for  1913.  A  very  creditable 
and  instructive  report. 


Official  Souvenir  of  the  Korsair 
Patrol,  A.  A.  0.  N.  M.  S.,  1914. 
Very  beautiful.    Louisville,  Ky. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Magazine,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

South  Dakota  Magazine. 

Illinois  Literature,  &c. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Politics,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  Annals  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

The  Lnited  Empire,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Indiana  Journal  of  History. 

Life  of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  By 
Richard  Jackson  Turner,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Journal  of  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Yale  University  Library,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

State  Publications,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Judicial  Settlements,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Life  of  John  J.  Crittenden.  By  Mrs. 
Chapman  Coleman. 

Moore 's  Historv  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
the  war  of  1812,  buried  in  McLean 
County,  Illinois,  Bloomington,  111. 

Old  Family  Records.  Gift  of  Milo 
Custer. 

Soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  whose 
bounty  land  grants  were  located 
in  Woodford  County,  III. 

Soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  whose 
bounty  land  grants  were  located 
in  Peoria  County,  Illinois. 
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The  Revolutionary  and  1812  War 
Records  excl  anges  from  Milo 
Custer,  Bloomington,  111. 

The  Mississippi  Historical  Review, 
September  Quarterly,  1914.  A 
very  valuable  Jor.rn.nl. 

Genealogy  of  the  Virginia  Family 
of  Lomax.  A  very  handsome 
book  from  Rand  McNally  &  Com- 
pany. 

The  Illinois  Journal,  Chicago,  111. 

Magazine  of  the  National  Soeietv  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.'C. 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Bulle- 
tin), HarrisbuTg,  Pa. 

The  Wyoming  Historical  Maga- 
zines, Wilkesbarre.  Pa.  Through 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Horace  Edwin 
Harden  this  Historical  Society  in 
future  will  also  exchange  with 
the  Register  of  Ky.  Hist.  So. 

Bulletin  from  Virginia  State  Li- 
brary, January,  1914,  containing 
a  list  of  manuscripts  recently  de- 
posited in  the  Virginia  State  Li- 
brary, by  the  Auditor.  Report  of 
Virginia  State  Library. 

The  World's  Work. 

Magazine  of  Historical  Society  of 
Pennslyvarda.  Xo.  1300  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Publication  Xo.  18  of  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library. 

A  list  of  Genealogical  Works  in 
State  Library,  Springfield,  111. 

The  Mentor,  New  York,  -1th  Avenue 
at  10th  Street. 

Auditor's  Beport  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  1911-12.  Containing 
lists  of  the  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers in  Virginia,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended the  nintli  Annual  Report 
of  'die  State  Librarian. 

Southern  Woman's  Magazine, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  The  September 
number  of  this  magazine  comes  to 


our  table  as  a  new  candidate  for 
public  favor.  It  is  beautiful  and 
we  gladly  welcome  it  to  our  Li- 
brary. Its  tone  has  the  right  ring 
for  the  South,  strong,  musical,  in- 
spiring and  uplifting.  We  hail 
it  with  pleasure — Long  mayit  live. 
On  the  fourth  page  is  the  picture 
of  that  lovely,  beloved  and  world- 
wide lamented,  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  It  is  a  noble  face,  re- 
flecting in  picture  the  angelic  soul 
of  this  incomparable,  "First 
Lady  of  the  Land,"  for  a  while. 
And  the  leading  article  in  this 
number  is  one  that  must  meet  the 
approval  of  all  Southerners, 
"Halt!  Who  Goes  There."'  It  is 
well  to  watch,  lest  the  South  for- 
get for  what  its  heroes  died.  This 
article  is  by  Mrs.  Octavia  Zolli- 
coffer  Bond. 

"The  Gate  City  of  the  Sunny 
South."  This  attractive  booklet 
illustrates  a  concise  description 
of  town  or  city.  Without  picture, 
the  reader  can  take  in  the  scope 
and  magnificence  of  this  wonder 
city  of  the  South — Atlanta.  It  is 
writen  by  the  great  commercial 
lawyer  Adolph  M.  Schmarz,  of 
Xew  York  City,  as  he  saw  it.  The 
Xew  York  Tribune  adds  to  the 
book  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
author's  life.  It  reads  like  a 
fairy  story,  of  a  brave  little 
Austrian  boy,  who  left  his  native 
land  years  ago,  and  came  to 
America,  and  in  time  is  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cess fid  lawyers  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption — America. 

The  Kentucky  Highlands.  By  J.  H. 
Combs.  A  fine  descriptive  sketch 
of  the  Kentucky  Mountains  and 
the  Natives.     It  is  very  interest- 
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ing\  and  we  may  call  it  a  historic  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
gem.                   *  ton,  D.  C. 
The  Southern  TTornan's  Magazine,  ,                             -D.    ,    -^ 
v       v~  v     tj  ,.  ,■       ^  +\     XT-  -<-  Kentucky  Arbor  and    Bird    Day — 
>>ew  lo ik.    Buiietm  ot  the  Hist. 
So.  1914-1915. 

Manual   of    the    Society     of     the  Kentucky  Official  Manual  and  Edu- 

Women  of  Pennsylvania  in  New  cational  Directory— 1911. 

Newport  Historical  Societv,  Ehode  History  of  Education  in  Kentucky 

Island.  —1911. 
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"THE   FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.' 


The  Washington  Portrait 
Unveiled 

BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON 


THE  WASHINGTON  PORTRAIT 


In  the  Kegister  of  191-4,  Septem- 
ber number,  will  be  found  a  history 
of  this  precious  work  of  art  that 
is  now  in  our  possession  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame — completely  restored  by 
the  great  artist.  Pasquale  Farina. 
It  was  received  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  February,  at  the  His- 
torical Eooms,  where  the  frame  was 
placed  in  waiting  for  it. 

The  artist.  Prof.  Pasquale  Fa- 
rina, preferred  to  superintend  the 
framing  of  it,  and  finish  it,  even  to 
the  linen  paper  that  at  the  last  cov- 
ers the  back  of  the  portrait  to  keep 
it  from  dust  and  injury  of  any  kind. 

On  February  22nd,  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, this  magnificent  portrait  was 
unveiled  before  one  of  the  largest, 
most  brilliant  and  appreciative  au- 
diences ever  gathered  in  the  new 
Capitol. 

The  telegraphs,  telephones  and 
newspapers    have    so    widely    in- 


formed the  public  of  this  auspicious 
event  in  commemoration  of  "Wash- 
ington's birthday  in  our  Capitol 
that  it  is  needless  that  we  add 
more  than  the  proceedings  on  the 
22nd. 

The  writer,  as  is  well  known  here, 
has  been  so  intimately  associated 
with  this  achievement  from  its  in- 
ception to  the  close  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  grand  portrait  for  the 
Capitol  of  Kentucky,  it  becomes  a 
task  of  extreme  delicacy  for  her 
to  write  of  it  now.  It  is  finished, 
and  here,  as  Byron  writes: 

"May  the  wearied  eye  repose — 

When  gazing  on  the  great 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor   despicable   state. 
Here  is   one,  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate 

Beneath   the  name  of  Washington 
To  make  men  blush,  there  was  but  one." 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CELEBRATION,  FEBRUARY  22ND, 


In  the  Hall  of  Fame,  at  the  Capitol,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  With  Clippings, 
Tributes  to  Washington,  etc. 


(From  Frankfort  State  Journal.) 


UNVEILING  OF  PORTRAIT  A 
NOTABLE  EVENT 


Washington's  Birthday  Celebrat- 
ed With  Elaborate  Ceremony 
By  Historical  Society. 


Observed    In    "Hall    of    Fame" 


Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent, 

Draws  Flag  From  Over 

Canvas. 


Brilliant     Speeches     Are     Made 


The  most  notable  celebration  of 
Washington's  birthday  ever  ob- 
served in  Frankfort  took  place 
yesterday  in  the  beautifully  deco- 
rated Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society, 
when  after  a  program  of  remark- 
able addresses,  the  Regent  of  the 
society,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  un- 
veiled the  life-size  portrait  of 
Washington  that  hung  for  seventy- 
five  years  over  the  Speaker's  desk 
in  the  old  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  recently  was  restored 
by  Pasquale  Farina,  the  eminent 
Philadelphia  artist. 


The  picture  was  Oliver  Frazer's 
copy  of  Stewart's  portrait,  which 
hangs  in  Washington.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Oliver  Frazer,  Miss  Nannie 
Frazer,  of  Lexington,  and  his 
granddaughter,  Miss  Nannie  Fra- 
zer Redd,  and  Pasquale  Farina 
were  present  as  guests  of  the  so- 
ciety. Farina  made  an  interesting 
address,  telling  of  the  condition  of 
the  picture  when  it  reached  his 
hands,  scaled  off,  daubed  over  by 
previous  efforts  at  restoration,  and 
torn  by  a  book,  which  some  frol- 
icsome representative  had  hurled 
through  the  canvas  during  the 
closing  hours  of  an  ancient  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  portrait,  framed  and  hung, 
was  covered  by  an  American  flag, 
presented  by  South  Trimble.  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  and  studio  lights  well 
adjusted  illumined  the  canvas 
when  the  flag  was  drawn  aside. 

Governor  Presided. 
Governor  McCreary  presided 
over  the  meeting  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  eulogy  of  the  "Father  of 
His  Country,"  and  the  invocation 
was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jesse  R.  Zeigler.  An  orchestra 
played  patriotic  airs  between  num- 
bers. 
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H.  V.  McChesney,  vice  president 
of  the  society,  gave  the  history  of 
the  famous  portrait,  after  which 
the  Rev.  Roger  T.  Xooe  delivered 
an  eloquent  discourse  on  "Wash- 
ington the  Incomparable  Ameri- 
can," and  Hon.  R.  C.  Ballard 
Thruston,  President  General  of  the 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  spoke  on  ' '  The  History 
of  Our  Flag  During  the  Revolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  Thruston  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  the  banners  carried  dur- 
ing the  war.  and  showed  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

No  Flag  for  50  Years. 

An  interesting  fact  announced  by 
Mr.  Thruston  was  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  did  not  carry  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  for  50  years  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Flags  carried 
in  1812  bore  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  on  a  blue  field,  and  he  is  now 
tracing  the  remnant  of  a  flag  that 
had  been  carried  by  Jackson's 
troops  at  Xew  Orleans  and  taken 
north  from  a  Xew  Orleans  home  by 
a  Federal  officer.  A  Xew  Hamp- 
shire woman  sent  part  of  it  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Louisiana  and 
gave  the  remnant  of  it  away. 

Following  the  English  custom. 
early  Americans,  he  said,  thought 
there  should  be  one  flag  on  the  sea 
and  another  on  land.  In  1704  a  flag 
of  15  stars  and  15  stripes  was 
adopted  and  until  1912  no  attempt 
at  standardizing  the  proportion 
and  arrangement  of  the  stars  was 
undertaken. 


The  idea  of  the  flag  with  the  blue 
canton  and  white  stars  was  taken 
from  the  British  Union  Jack,  which 
was  red,  with  the  combined  crosses 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
canton. 

Displays  Old  Flags. 

He  displayed  a  number  of  differ- 
ent flags  that  were  used  in  the  Rev- 
olution— the  pine  tree  of  Massa- 
chusetts, motto  flags  and  those 
bearing  emblems  of  various  sorts, 
and  mentioned  the  rattlesnake, 
most  favored  by  the  Southern  col- 
onies. 

In  January,  1776,  a  flag  with  13 
red  and  white  stripes  and  the 
British  cross  in  the  canton  was 
adopted  and  used  on  the  wTater,  but 
as  the  idea  of  independence  in- 
creased its  use  was  discarded. 
Washington  had  a  pale  blue  flag 
with  13  stars  sewed  on  it  for  his 
headquarters.  He  said  there  is 
correspondence  extant  in  which 
Washington  urged  that  flags  be 
sent  to  the  troops,  and  final  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  quarter- 
master had  received  them,  but  all 
trace  of  these  flags  is  lost,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  war  ended 
before  they  were  distributed. 

A  speech  by  Master  Carlos  Al- 
bert Fish,  Jr.,  grandson  of  South 
Trimble,  interpolated  during  the 
program,  made  a  big  hit.  He  is 
four  years  old  and,  mounted  on  a 
chair  with  a  silk  flag  in  his  hand,  he 
said : 

"I  love  the  name  of  Washington, 
I  love  my  country,  too; 
I  love  the  flag — the  grand  old  flag — 
The  red,  white  and  blue." 
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Sketches  of  Artists. 

Mr,  McChesney  grave  the  history 
of  the  portrait  and  short  sketches 
of  Oliver  Frazer,  the  artist,  and 
Pasquale  Farina,  its  preserver.  He 
said : 

"The  portrait  of  George  Wash- 
ington, which  we  are  to  unveil  to- 
day, is  the  one  which  for  seventy- 
five  years  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the 
Old  Capitol.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly 
accurate  to  say  that  it  'adorned' 
the  House  chamber  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  period  mentioned, 
but  we  use  the  term  out  of  respect 
to  the  subject  of  the  portrait,  and 
to  its  original  glory.  It  will  be  re- 
called by  all  Kentuckians  familiar 
with  the  Old  Capitol  and  the  House 
chamber,  as  a  full-length  portrait, 
hanging  immediately  behind  the 
Speaker's  desk. 

"In  1909  it  was  removed  to  the 
west  vestibule  of  the  Xew  Capitol. 
Having  hung  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century  exposed  to  the  natural 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust,  dirt  and  smoke,  and 
the  daubings  of  pretended  restor- 
ers and  're-touchers,'  there  was  left 
visible  little  of  its  former  glory. 
And  these  natural  agencies  of  de- 
struction had  been  aided  by  the 
throwing  of  a  book  or  two  through 
it  by  hilarious  solons  in  the  long 
ago  during  the  festive  scenes  that 
sometimes  marked  the  closing 
hours  of  a  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Given  to  Society. 

"These  various  agencies  had  re- 
duced the  portrait  to  such  a  state 
of     dilapidation    that    it    was    re- 


garded as  practically  worthless. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  there 
was  apparently  no  authority  of  law 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  its  restoration,  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Sinking  Fund  gladly,  and 
perhaps  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  New  Capitol.  In  its 
deplorable  condition,  however, 
there  were  yet  evidences  abundant 
that  originally  it  had  been  a  real 
work  of  art,  being  a  wonderfully 
striking  copy  of  Stuart's  Washing- 
ton, which  hangs  in  the  "White 
House  at  the  National  Capitol,  a 
replica  of  ivhich  is  in  the  Acadamy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia. 
There  were  also  evidences,  where 
the  colors  had  not  actually  scaled 
off,  that  they  had  not  faded,  but 
were  simply  covered  over  with  dust 
and  dirt.  This  led  to  the  hope  that 
the  historic  painting  might  be  re- 
stored could  the  wizard  of  restora- 
tion but  be  found. 

"Just  here  it  is  in  order  to  say 
that  for  many  years,  and  long  be- 
fore the  portrait  was  presented  to 
the  Historical  Society,  Mrs.  Jennie 
C.  Morton,  regent  of  the  society, 
had  conceived  the  hope  of  the  por- 
trait's restoration.  With  this 
dream  in  her  heart  she  had  been 
hoarding  up  a  fund  for  years,  from 
membership  fees  in  the  society, 
subscriptions  to  the  society's  mag- 
azine, The  Eegister,  from  the  sale 
of  some  of  her  own  literary  pro- 
ductions, and  from  other  sources 
to  meet  the  expense  of  the  restora- 
tion. And  Kentucky  is  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Morton,  more  than  to  anyone 
else  and  everyone  else,  that  we  now 
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have  a  magnificent  portrait  of 
"Washington,  and  such  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  original  Stuart  that 
many  of  the  artists  who  recently 
saw  it  in  Philadelphia  insisted  that 
it  must  be  a  replica  bv  Stuart  him- 
self. 

Hunting  ax  Aetist. 

"The  funds  having  been  secured 
for  the  work  of  restoration,  the 
next  step  was  to  find  an  artist  ca- 
pable of  performing  what  appeared 
to  be  the  impossible.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  society  appealed  to  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  oldest  art  organization 
in  America,  as  being  perhaps  as 
high  authority  as  could  be  consult- 
ed. The  Academy  very  promptly 
replied  to  the  letter  of  inquiry, 
naming  Professor  Pasquale  Fa- 
rina, artist-painter  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  the  one  artist  in  America 
pre-eminently  qualified  to  under- 
take the  task.  After  some  corre- 
spondence with  Prof.  Farina,  the 
society  crave  him  the  commission, 
and  in  June  of  last  year  the  por- 
trait was  shipped  to  his  studio  in 
Philadelphia.  lie  has  been  at  work 
on  it  from  that  time  until  it  was 
completed  a  few  days  since,  and 
shipped  back  to  Kentucky.  And 
when  it  is  unveiled  everyone  pres- 
ent will  agree  with  me  that  Prof. 
Farina  has  lived  up  to  the  reputa- 
tion given  him  by  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  And  speaking  directly 
for  the  Historical  Society,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  success  of  the  work 
far  exceeds  everything  for  which 
we  had  dared  hope.  Our  dream 
has  gloriously  come  true. 


The  Painter. 

"When  the  society  began  pre- 
paring for  the  unveiling  ceremonies 
the  question  very  naturally  arose : 
'Who  painted  the  portrait?'  That 
it  was  a  copy  of  Stuart's  Washing- 
ton we  knew,  but  finding  the  name 
of  the  artist,  and  how  and  when  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  was  another  matter. 
It  seems  strange  that  this  informa- 
tion was  not  readily  accessible  and 
generally  known,  but  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  The  officers  of  the  society 
began  a  search  for  the  informa- 
tion, aided  by  interested  friends, 
and  after  days  of  patient  effort,  the 
honor  of  the  discovery  fell  to  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Haycraft,  Assistant  State 
Librarian.  She  found,  in  the  Acts 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1834, 
pace  771,  indexed  without  either 
the  word  'Washington'  or  the  word 
'portrait,'  the  following  section  of 
an  appropriation  act : 

"  'Be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  be  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  our  young  and  patriotic 
artists,  Frazier  and  Shackelford, 
in  consideration  of  the  animated 
likeness  of  George  Washington, 
which  they  have  executed  so  cred- 
itably to  their  genius  and  taste,  and 
with  which  they  have  furnished  the 
Eepresentative  Chamber.' 

"This  was  the  only  reference  to 
the  portrait  that  could  be  found, 
neither  the  Senate  nor  House  Jour- 
nals containing  anything  regard- 
ing it. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  our 
happiness  in  the  restored  portrait 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  dis- 
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covery  tliat  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Kentucky  artist.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account  whatever 
of  the  'Shackelford'  mentioned  in 
the  act,  and  assume  that  he  may 
have  been  an  artist  assistant  of 
Frazer 's.  And  so  we  speak  of  it 
as  the  work  of  Oliver  Frazer  (name 
printed  wrong  in  act  quoted),  a 
Lexington  artist. 

Olives  Frazer. 

"Oliver  Frazer  was  born  in  Fay- 
ette Count}',  Kentucky,  February  4, 
1808,  and  died  at  his  home  near 
Lexington,  February  9.  1864.  He 
was  the  son  of  Alexander  Frazer, 
an  Irish  patriot,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  insurrection  led  by  the  im- 
mortal Robert  Emmett,  and  had  es- 
caped to  America.  He  was  married 
soon  after  locating  in  Fayette 
County  to  Miss  Nancy  Oliver, 
famed  as  a  beauty.  To  this  union 
two  sons,  James  and  Oliver,  were 
born. 

"The  father  dying  while  Oliver 
was  very  young,  an  uncle,  Robert 
Frazer,  assumed  charge  of  his  ed- 
ucation. He  early  showed  signs  of 
great  artistic  talent,  and  his  uncle 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
Kentucky's  great  artist,  Matthew 
H.  Jouett.  Later  he  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  and  studied  under 
Sully.  After  his  course  in  Phila- 
delphia he  spent  four  years  study- 
ing in  Europe,  attending  the  art 
schools  of  Paris,  Florence,  Berlin 
and  London.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  opened  a  studio  in  Lexing- 
ton. On  the  walls  of  this  studio 
were  hung  many  of  the  copies  he 
had  made  from  the  paintings  of  the 
old  masters  while  in  Ihirope. 


"Frazer  devoted  himself  prin- 
cipally to  portrait  painting,  his 
group  portrait  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  portraits  of  Col.  W.  R. 
McKee,  Chief  Justice  George  Rob- 
ertson. M.  T.  Scott,  Joel  T.  Hart, 
the  famous  sculptor,  and  Henry 
Clay  being  among  his  works.  His 
portrait  of  Clay  has  been  consid- 
ered by  many  critics  as  the  finest 
portrait  of  the  Great  Commoner 
ever  made. 

"Mr.  Frazer  was  married  in  1858 
to  Miss  Martha  Bell,  an  accom- 
plished young  lady  of  Lexington. 
Seven  children  were  born  of  this 
marriage,  two  of  whom,  Miss  Nan- 
nie Frazer  and  Mrs.  Kate  Frazer 
Redd,  are  living. 

Filson  Club  Article. 

"For  the  major  part  of  this  in- 
formation relative  to  Frazer  we  are 
indebted  to  the  article  read  before 
the  Filson  Club  on  April  4,  1898,  by 
General  Samuel  W.  Price,  and 
found  in  No.  17  Filson  Club  publi- 
cations. In  this  article,  in  referring 
to  the  list  of  portraits  we  have  men- 
tioned, General  Price  says:  'Any 
one  of  the  portraits  mentioned 
would  have  given  their  author  a 
world-wide  reputation  had  they 
been  exhibited  abroad.  His  great 
mistake  was  in  locating  himself  in 
so  small  a  place  as  Lexington.  The 
horizon  was  too  contracted  for  one 
of  his  genius.  The  State  should 
have  placed  his  and  Jouett 's  re- 
mains alongside  of  those  of  Hart 
in  the  State  Cemetery  at  Frank- 
fort, and  over  the  remains  placed 
a  shaft  of  granite  in  honor  of  three 
of  Kentucky's  best  artists.  But  it 
is  perhaps  best  that  his  ashes  were 
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not  disturbed,  for  they  now  lie  in 
the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Lexing- 
ton, among  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, to  remain  in  peace  until  the 
clarion  call  of  the  archangel.' 

"We  believe  that  all  who  knew 
the  condition  of  the  portrait  before 
its  restoration  will  agree  that  it  re- 
quired equally  as  great  artistic 
skill  to  restore  it  as  it  required 
originally  to  paint  it.  But  if  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  this  it  will  be  re- 
moved when  the  portrait  is  un- 
veiled. I  shall  waste  no  time  dis- 
cussing the  success  of  the  work — 
it  speaks  for  itself — but  a  few 
words  about  the  artist  are  in  order. 

Pasquale  Farina. 

"Professor  Pasquale  Farina,  the 
artist  who  has  restored  the  Wash- 
ington portrait,  was  born  in  Na- 
ples, Italy,  November  2,  1864.  He 
studied  art  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Naples,  and  at  the  age  of 
17  was  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Hospice  of 
Naples.  He  continued  his  teaching 
and  art  work  in  Naples  until  1887, 
when  he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
Argentine  Republic.  In  1888  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  for  the  Republic  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Drawing  in  the  Normal 
School  for  Girls  of  Cucuman,  cap- 
ital of  the  state  of  that  name.  In 
1890  he  founded  in  Cucuman  a 
school  of  drawing,  painting  and 
sculpture,  which  has  since  devel- 
oped into  an  important  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

"In  1893  be  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  for  his  art  exhibits 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  In 
1895    he    removed    to    Valparaiso, 


Chile,  where  he  further  established 
his  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter 
and  art  critic.  In  1898  he  returned 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  continued  his 
career  as  an  artist  until  1900,  when 
he  returned  to  Italy  and  spent  some 
months  in  a  study  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  especially  their  technique 
and  the  pigments  they  used  which 
insured  the  permanency  of  their 
works. 

"In  November,  1901,  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  located  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  has  contin- 
ued his  work  to  this  date,  firmly  es- 
tablishing himself  as  one  of  the 
great  portrait  painters  of  this  day, 
and  one  of  the  leading  art  critics  of 
America.  He  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  art  of  restoring  old 
masters  and  other  valuable  paint- 
ings. The  John  Wanamaker  col- 
lection, the  John  C.  Johnson  collec- 
tion, the  Willstach  Gallery  at  Me- 
morial Hall,  the  collection  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  valuable  collections 
have  been  entrusted  to  his  hand  for 
restoration. 

"In  1910  he  again  visited  his  na- 
tive land,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
highest  art  critics  of  the  kingdom 
his  new  dry  method  of  restoration. 
He  proved,  to  the  astonishment  of 
them  all,  that  the  old  plan  of  using 
chemicals  in  restoring  old  paintings 
injures  rather  than  restores,  and 
that  the  brilliancy,  freshness  and 
richness  of  the  colors  of  any  old 
painting  can  be  restored  in  their  en- 
tirety without  the  use  of  any  chem- 
ical agency,  and  that  even  water 
should  be  avoided  in  the  process. 
He  made  these  demonstrations  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  Naples,  and 
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in  Rome,  Milan  and  Venice,  restor- 
ing old  masters  that  had  been  lost 
to  the  art  world  for  as  long  as  a 
period  of  two  hundred  years.  Fol- 
lowing these  achievements  he  was 
invited  to  open  a  school  of  restora- 
tion either  in  Naples  or  in  Rome, 
but  he  felt  that  Philadelphia  had 
been  too  kind  to  him,  and  that  his 
work  there  was  too  great  to  leave, 
and  so  he  declined  the  invitation, 
and  returned  to  his  work  in 
America. 

"It  is  perhaps  in  order  to  say  just 
here  that  no  other  artist  in  Amer- 
ica uses  the  restoration  method  of 
Prof.  Farina,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  no  one  else  is  in  pos- 
session of  his  secret.  And  we  shall 
not  press  him  to  divulge  it,  for  it 
is  not  so  much  the  method  he  uses 
that  interests  us  as  the  fact  that  he 
has  restored  the  "Washington  por- 
trait, and  that  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  now  has,  accord- 
ing to  what  other  artists  and  art 
critics  in  Philadelphia  say,  the  most 
perfect  life  size  copy  of  Stuart's 
Washington  in  America." 

Relatives  in  Frankfort. 

Frankfort  possesses  more  than 
one  portrait  painted  by  Oliver  Fra- 
zer,  the  Lexington  artist,  whose 
portrait  of  Washington  was  un- 
veiled in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
Capitol  yesterday.  At  least  three 
of  his  canvasses  han^  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  R.  A.  Frazer,  422  Con- 
way Street.  Her  husband,  the  late 
Robert  A.  Frazer,  who  was  at  one 
time  City  Engineer,  was  a  second 
cousin  of  the  artist,  and  Mrs.  Fra- 
zer said  last  ni^ht  that  she  lias 
portraits    of  her  husband's  father, 


uncle  and  grandfather,  painted  by 
Oliver  Frazer.  She  also  has  a  por- 
trait of  her  grandfather,  Col.  An- 
thony Crockett,  but  she  is  not  sure 
this  is  the  work  of  Frazer. 

The  Frazer,  or  Frazier,  family 
is  Irish.  The  life  of  the  artist  in 
the  Filson  Club  publication  says  his 
father  was  an  Irish  patriot,  who 
fled  from  his  native  land  to  Amer- 
ica, and,  like  many  other  members 
of  the  family,  adopted  various 
spellings  of  the  name. 


FARINA  TO  INSTALL  PAINT- 
ING IN  KENTUCKY  HALL 
OF     FAME. 


Artist  Will  See  Fifth   Stuart's 

Washington   Hung   In 

Capitol. 


Artist  Pasquale  Farina,  who  has 
been  devoting  several  months  past 
to  a  restoration  of  the  fifth  Stuart's 
Washington,  chief  treasure  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Kentucky's  Cap- 
itol at  Frankfort,  has  gone  to  that 
city  to  supervise  the  work  of  in- 
stalling the  great  portrait  in  its 
permanent  place.  It  had  been  well 
nigh  destroyed  by  time  and  van- 
dalism, and  its  restoration  is  re- 
garded in  critical  circles  as  an 
amazing  artistic  achievement.  It  is 
to  be  unveiled,  with  elaborate  cere- 
monies and  stately  oratory,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  next,  Washington's  1.83d 
natal  anniversary.  —  Philadelphia 
exchange. 
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PORTRAIT   OF   WASHINGTON 
TO  BE  UNVEILED  FEB.  22. 


PlCTCKE    EESTOEED    BY    FaBTNA    HAS 

Been  Received  by  Historical 
Society. 


The  immense  picture  of  George 
Washington  which  originally  hung 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Old  Capitol,  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society  from  the  artist, 
Farina,  in  Philadelphia,  who  re- 
stored it.  It  will  be  unveiled  Feb- 
ruary 22  by  the  society. 

When  it  was  taken  down  from  the 
Old  Capitol  it  was  in  such  a  state 
of  disrepair  that  few  believed  it 
could  be  restored.  It  was  torn, 
mouldy,  and  scaled  off.  The  paint 
was  so  dim  that  a  table,  by  which 
Washington  was  standing,  could 
not  be  discerned :  but  by  the  process 
of  restoration  in  the  original  tints 
the  whole  picture  was  brought  out 
as  it  was  originally. — State  Jour- 
nal. 


DEVOUT,  SINCERE, 

CHRISTL\N  MAN 


Washington  's     Religion     Always 

Without     Ostentation,     But 

Never  for   a   Moment  to 

Be  Doubted. 


Dr.  Stephen  A.  Northrup,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Temple  of  Kansas  City.  Kan.,  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  historians  and 
the  letters  of  friends  some  interesting  data 
concerning  the  Christian  life  and  character 
of  George   Washington. 

Without      making      ostentatious 
profession    of    religion,    Washing- 


ton was  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  a  truly  de- 
vout man. — Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  "Life  of  Washington,"  under 
direction  of  Associate  JusticeBush- 
rod  Washington. 

=*      *      # 

Whenever  General  Washington 
could  be  spared  from  camp  on 
Lord's  day  he  never  failed  to  ride 
out  to  some  neighboring  church  to 
join  those  who  were  publicly  wor- 
shipping God. — Judge  Harrison, 
one  of  President  Washington's  sec- 
retaries. 

#  *  # 

It  was  the  habit  of  General 
Washington  to  read  the  Scriptures 
and  pray  with  his  regiment  on  Sun- 
dav  in  the  absence  of  the  chaplain. 
*  *  *  It  fell  to  Washing-ton,  by 
striking  coincidence — the  chaplain 
being  wounded — to  read  the  funeral 
service  at  the  burial  of  General 
Braddock  at  Green  Meadows. — 
Colonel  Temple,  one  of  Washing- 
ton's   aids    from    King   Williams' 


County,  Virginia. 


*  *  # 


On  Sundays,  unless  the  weather 
was  uncommonly  severe,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Washington  at- 
tended divine  services  at  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia;  and  in  the 
evenings  the  President  would  read 
to  Mrs.  Washington  a  sermon  or 
some  portion  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture.— Mrs.  Custis  of  Arlington. 
*  #  * 

True  to  his  own  country,  true  to 
himself,  fearing  God,  believing  in 
Christ,  no  stranger  to  private  de- 
votion or  public  worship,  or  to  the 
holiest  offices  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  ever  gratefully  rec- 
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ognized  divine  aid  and  direction  in 
all  that  he  accomplished. — "Biog- 
raphy of  Washington,"  Appleton's 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 

#  *  # 

Incidentally  I  have  witnessed 
Washington's  private  devotions  in 
his  library  both  morning  and  even- 
ing; on  these  occasions  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  kneeling  posture  with  his 
Bible  open  before  him;  such  was 
his  daily  practice. — Robert  Lewis, 
nephew  of  Washington  and  his  pri- 
vate secretary. 

#  #  * 

It  was  his  uniform  practice  to  re- 
tire at  a  certain  hour  for  devotion 
of  the  closet.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  act  and  pray  that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men.  He  com- 
muned with  God  in  secret.  When 
my  aunt.  Miss  Custis.  died  sudden- 
ly at  Mount  Vernon  before  they 
could  realize  the  event,  he  knelt  by 
her  side  and  prayed  most  fervently. 
— Eleanor  Parke  Custis,  President 
and  Mrs.  Washington's  adopted 
daughter. 

#  »  * 

I  never  knew  so  constant  an  at- 
tendant at  church  as  Washington; 
his  behavior  in  the  house  of  God 
was  ever  so  deeply  reverential  that 
it  produced  the  happiest  effect  on 
my  congregation,  and  greatly  as- 
sisted me  in  my  pulpit  labors.  Xo 
company  ever  withheld  him  from 
church.  I  have  often  been  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  Sunday  morning,  when 
his  breakfast  table  was  surrounded 
with  guests :  instead  of  staying  at 
home  out  of  false  complaisance  to 
them,  he  used  to  constantly  invite 
them  to  accompany  him. — Rev.  Lee 


Massey,     rector     of     the     Pohick 

Church,  where  President  and  Mrs. 

Washington  were  members. 
#  *  * 

George  Washington  was  eminent 
for  piety  as  for  patriotism.  In 
private  he  was  known  to  have  been 
habitually  devout.  In  principle 
and  practice  he  was  a  Christian. 
The  support  of  his  church  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon  rested 
largely  upon  him,  and  when  on  his 
estate  he  with  constancy  attended 
public  worship.  *  *  *  During 
the  war  he  not  infrequently  rode 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  camp  to 
divine  worship,  and  he  never 
omitted  this  attendance  when  op- 
portunity afforded.  *  *  *  In  the 
establishment  of  his  presidential 
household  he  reserved  to  himself 
Lord's  days,  free  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  private  visits,  or  public 
business,  and  throughout  the  eight 
years  of  his  civil  administration  he 
gave  to  Christianity  the  influence 
of  his  example. — See  Bancroft's 
"Life  of  Washington." 


OLD  TIME  CELEBRATIONS 

Even  in  George  Washington's 
lifetime  his  birthday  was  made  the 
occasion  of  rejoicing  by  his  neigh- 
bors in  Alexandria.  A  feature  of 
the  celebration  last  year  was  the 
reading  of  an  account  in  an  Alex- 
andria newspaper  printed  in  1799 
of  the  birthday  celebration  that 
year.  General  Washington  at- 
tended this  celebration  and  re- 
viewed the  soldiers  who  had  assem- 
bled to  do  him  honor.  In  the  even- 
ing a  banquet  was  held.  The  Alex- 
andria newspaper  says  that  the 
"wines  were  such  as  did  honor  to 
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their  preparers,  and  were  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  guests.  The 
toasts  were  evincive  of  the  spirit 
of  the  day;  and  form  a  criterion 
whereby  the  northern  states  may 
judge  of  the  federalism  of  the  town 
of  Alexandria."  Sixteen  toasts 
were  drunk  and  ''the  evening  was 
concluded  by  a  ball  and  supper 
given  at  Mr.  Gadsby's." 


ALL 


REVERENCE 
TON. 


WASHING- 


Our  nation  is  composed  of  many 
and  varied  racial  elements,  each 
with  its  own  traditions,  its  own 
history,  its  own  great  past;  yet  all 
unite  to  do  reverence  to  Washing- 
ton. And  so  long  as  Americans  do 
not  forget  to  honor  Washington  the 
liberty  of  American  citizenship  is 
in  no  danger  at  the  hands  of  would- 
be  imperialists. 


DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  PROF. 
FARINA. 

Dinner  at  the  famous  Capital 
Hotel  on  the  22nd,  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  artist,  Prof.  Pas- 
quale  Farina,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  speakers  at  the  unveiling  of 
Washington's  portrait,  by  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society,  was 
the  conspicuous  event  following  the 
occasion  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the 
Capitol.  At  one  o'clock  the  guests 
were  invited  to  the  table,  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  flags  and  flow- 
ers in  the  colors  of  "Old  Glory." 
Small  silk  flags  attached  to  the 
place  cards,  with  pictures  of  Wash- 
ington on  them,  indicated  seats  for 
the  guests,  who  were:  Governor 
James  B.  MeCreary,  President  of 


the  Societv;  Prof.  Pasquale  Fari- 
na; Mr.  R,  C.  Ballard  Thruston, 
President  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Louisville,  Kentucky;  the 
Rev.  Jesse  R.  Zeigler,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church;  Rev.  Roger 
T.  Nooe,  of  the  Christian  Church; 
Mr.  L.  V.  Armentrout,  of  the  State 
Journal,  and  the  Hon.  H.  V.  Mc- 
Chesney,  First  Vice  President  of 
the  Society,  who  acted  host  for  the 
occasion. 

Following  the  dinner  the  artist 
was  a  guest  at  the  Governor's  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  Among  other 
honors  and  pleasures  given  him 
was  a  drive  with  a  party  to  beauti- 
ful Bellsgrove,  on  the  Georgetown 
road,  the  home  of  Hon.  South 
Trimble,  the  birthplace  and  ances- 
tral home  of  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Mor- 
ton. 


GEORGE    WASHINGTON    AND 
JOHN  GANO. 

We  wish  to  add  this  testimony  to 
the  religious  character  of  Georg-e 
Washington.  The  incident  is  given 
in  a  brief  biography  of  the  great 
Baptist  preacher,  Rev.  John  Gano, 
who  was  the  chaplain  of  Washing- 
ton's regiment  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  (See  Minutes  Franklin 
Baptist  Association,  1898.) 

After  the  war  Washington  said, 
"Baptist  chaplains  were  the  most 
prominent  and  useful  in  the  army." 
General  Washington  and  Mr.  Gano 
were  close  friends  and  the  compli- 
ment applied  especially  to  Mr. 
Gano.  When  pea^e  was  at  last  con- 
cluded and  the  happy  event  cele- 
brated at  Washington's  headquar- 
ters, near  Newburg,  April  19,  1783, 
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Eev.  John  Gano  was  selected  by 
General  Washington  to  otter  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  on  that  joy- 
ous and  memorable  occasion. 

"And,"  continued  the  narrator, 
"a  month  or  more  ago  I  visited  the 
noble  grandson  of  this  great  hero, 
Dr.  Stephen  Gano.  of  Georgetown, 
now  in  his  ninety-second  year.  His 
mind  is  clear  and  his  memory  un- 
impaired. From  him  I  learned  the 
facts  regarding  the  current  tradi- 
tion which  asserts  that  John  Gano 
immersed  General  Washington. 
Col.  Daniel  Gano,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  a  civil  engineer,  and  an 
officer  in  the  American  army,  re- 
lated to  Dr.  Gano  the  event  of 
which  he  was  an  pye-witness.  The 
army  was  encamped  near  the 
James  Eiver.  Col.  Gano's  father, 
John  Gano,  had  just  concluded  his 
Sunday  morning  service,  and  was 
conversing  with  a  number  of  Bap- 
tist soldiers  who  had  remained. 
General  Washington  drew  near  and 


entered  into  conversation.  This 
turned  upon  the  proper  mode  of 
baptism.  General  Washington  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  immersion 
was  the  apostolic  mode. 

"General  "Washington,  if  you  be- 
lieve that  you  have  been  improper- 
ly baptized,  why  don't  you  secure 
proper  baptism?"  asked  Mr.  Gano. 

"Do  you  think  that  I  am  a  fit 
subject  for  baptism?"  responded 
the  General. 

The  examination  was  entered 
into  at  once,  and  at  the  end  Mr. 
Gano  announced  his  readiness  to 
baptize  General  Washington.  They 
repaired  to  the  river,  and  the  sol- 
emn ordinance  was  administered 
by  Mr.  Gano.  Both  returned  drip- 
ping to  their  tents. 

General  Washington  had  been 
from  childhood  an  Episcopalian, 
attended  that  church,  and  was  al- 
ways a  devout  reader  of  the  Bible, 
and  faithful  attendant  upon  divine 
service. 
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by  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light 
Horse,  which  had  been  organized 
the  yt-ar  preceding,  and  whose  com- 
mander, Abraham  Markoe,  pre- 
sented to  them  a  very  beautiful  flag 
of  which  this  is  a  reproduction. 
Landing  at  Cambridge  on  July 
2nd,  the  next  morning  he  rode  out 
on  horseback,  and  under  an  elm 
tree,  that  is  still  standing  opposite 
the  Cambridge  Common,  drawing 
his  sword,  he  took  command  of  the 
rabble  designated  as  an  army. 
Everything  was  in  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion, and  if  there  were  any  uni- 
forms, they  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. There  was  practically  no 
organization,  no  flag,  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  Americans  carried  any  flag  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  fou°-ht 
shortly  before.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish the  various  officers,  General 
Washington  assigned  ribbons  as 
evidence  of  rank,  these  varying  in 
color  and  number.  Accordingly, 
for  himself  he  wore  a  broad  light 
blue  ribbon,  extending  over  his 
riaht  shoulder  and  meeting  at  his 
left  hip. 

General  Israel  Putnam  had  early 
responded  to  the  call  for  troops  to 
keep  the  British  bottled  up  in  Bos- 
ton, and  General  Hancock  and  oth- 
ers had  sent  him  a  very  beautiful 
crimson  fi;i«-  having  on  one  side  the 
Connecticut  motto,  "Qui  transtuUt 
sustinet" — "He  who  transplanted 
will  sustain" — and  on  the  other 
side  what  born  me  the  Massachu- 
setts motto.  "An  Apppal  to  Heav- 
en." General  Putnam  called  out 
the  troops  under  his  command  and 
read  before  them  the  proclamation 
of  Congress  displaying  at  the  same 


time  their  flag  which  he  had  just 
received.  Whilst  I  have  no  repro- 
duction of  this  flag,  and  whilst  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was 
intimately  associated  with  Wash- 
ington, it  certainly  was  with  the 
troops  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand at  that  time,  and  therefore  a 
proper  one  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  Pine  Tree  had  long  been  the 
popular  emblem  in  Massachusetts. 
In  fact,  it  was  on  their  coins  as 
early  as  1652,  and  probably  on  some 
of  their  flags  in  earlier  days.  And 
just  after  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  made  an  ad- 
dress to  their  brethren  in  England 
in  which  occurred  the  following 
sentence:  "Appealing  to  Heaven 
for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  de- 
termine to  die  or  be  free."  It  was 
from  this  address  that  the  motto 
"Appealing  to  Heaven"  was  taken. 

In  September  two  floating  bat- 
teries were  fitted  out  upon  which 
howitzers  were  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  besieging  Boston.  These 
two  batteries  carried  a  flag  having 
on  it  a  pine  tree  and  the  motto 
"An  Appeal  to  Heaven."  This 
flag  had  no  official  recognition  at 
that  time,  but  on  April  29,  1776,  the 
Massachusetts  Council  passed  a 
resolution  defining  the  uniforms 
for  its  officers  and  the  colors  for 
its  troops,  the  colors  being  this  flag, 
having  a  white  field,  a  green  pine 
tree  and  the  motto  "An  Appeal  to 
Heaven." 

In  September,  1775,  Congress 
decided  to  fit  out  two  schooners  to 
he  used  as  privateers,  and  when 
they  were  about  ready  to  sail  Col. 
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Reid,  who  was  the  private  secretary 
to  Genera]  Washington,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Colonels  Glover  and  Moy- 

lan,  who,  whilst  they  were  not  to 
have  personal  command  of  the  ves- 
sels, had  supervision  over  them,  re- 
questing that  they  adopt  some  flag 
or  signal  by  which  our  vessels 
might  know  each  other  on  the  high 
sea  and  suggested  that  they  use 
this  flag  on  their  vessels.  The  sug- 
gestion came  too  late,  for  on  the 
next  day  Col.  Moylan  replied  stat- 
ing that  the  vessels  sailed  the  day 
before,  and,  not  having  the  new 
colors,  they  sailed  under  their  old, 
but  as  a  signal  they  were  to  be 
flown  from  a  certain  point  of  the 
rigging,  technically  known  as  the 
"main  topping  lift."  The  fact  is 
that  this  flag  was  largely  used,  es- 
pecially at  sea.  for  quite  a  while 
during  that  war,  and  was  especial- 
ly popular  with  the  northern  colo- 
nies. 

Among  the  southern  colonies, 
however,  they  preferred  the  rattle- 
snake flag,  but  I  have  not  brought 
with  me  a  reproduction  because  I 
have  no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  ever  associated  intimately  with 
General  Washington  during  that 
war. 

The  war  had  been  aroing  on  for 
some  months,  and  those  who  saw  no 
prospect  of  its  early  termination, 
felt  that  the  colonies  should  adopt 
a  fla^  that  would  be  common  to 
them  all,  an<l  not  sectional  in  its 
character.  Their  rebellion  was  not 
against  Great  Britain,  but  against 
monarchial  despotism,  and  but  few 
of  them  had  any  desire  for  in<l<j- 
pendeBce.    Therefore  thev  took  the 


British  ensign,  divided  the  red  field 
by  white  ribbons  or  stripes  into 
thirteen  alternate  red  and  white 
stripes,  and  on  January  1,  1776r 
this  striped  Union,  known  both  as 
the  Cambridge  and  Great  Union 
flag,  was  hoisted  at  the  encamp- 
ment at  Cambridge.  Just  prior  to 
its  unfurling  the  British  had  sent 
out  of  Boston  the  printed  procla- 
mation of  King  George  III.  to  his 
subjects  in  xVmerica,  and  when  the 
colonists  raised  a  flag  with  the 
Union  Jack  on  it,  they  sent  up  a 
great  shout,  thinking  the  Ameri- 
cans had  decided  to  submit.  The 
13  stripes,  however,  soon  showed 
them  that  the  colonists  had  taken 
one  further-  step  in  their  deter- 
mined resistance  in  that  they  had 
adopted  a  flag  upon  which  they 
themselves  were  represented,  at  the 
same  time  complying  with  the  act 
of  Parliament  of  1707  by  having 
the  Union  Jack  on  it  in  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother 
country. 

There  are  several  theories  as  to 
who  designed  the  flag,  but  no  proof 
to  support  any  of  them.  That  it 
was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  im- 
pulse is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only 
four  days  later  (on  January  5th) 
an  American  fleet  under  command 
of  Admiral  Hopkins  sailed  from 
Philadelphia,  400  miles  away,  bear- 
ing this  flag  as  its  national  emblem, 
though  bis  vessels  also  bore  both 
the  pine  tree  and  rattlesnake.  It 
became  quite  popular  by  our  navy 
being  used  on  both  salt  and  fresh 
water  and  was  flown  by  the  army 
over  some  of  its  fortifications,  but 
I  have  heard  of  no  instance  of  its 
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having  been  carried  by  the  army, 
except  as  they  entered  Boston  when 
the  British  evacuated  that  post. 

As  the  idea  of  independence 
grew  so  did  the  dislike  for  the 
Union  Jack,  and  its  use  rapidly  di- 
minished. It  was  never  adopted  by 
Congress  nor  by  any  order  of  the 
Board  of  War  or  Commander-in- 
Chief  that  has  yet  come  to  light, and 
the  last  instance  of  its  nse  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find  was  in  De- 
cember, 1776. 

One  Captain  Knowlton,  of  Con- 
necticut, had  a  mao-niricently  drilled 
company  that  he  marched  to  Bos- 
ton soon  after  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  Other  compa- 
nies were  joined  to  it  to  form  a  bat- 
talion of  which  Knowlton  was  made 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  he  soon 
brought  his  entire  command  to  the 
same  state  of  efficiency  to  which  his 
company  had  been  brought.  They 
were  near  "Washington's  person, 
and,  recognizing  that  he,  his  bag- 
gage and  papers  were  sadly  ex- 
posed, they  constituted  themselves 
a  voluntary  body  guard,  calling 
themselves  "Congress'  Own."  This 
created  quite  a  little  jealousy,  so 
on  March  11th,  1776,  just  before 
the  evacuation  of  Boston,  Wash- 
ington decided  to  create  a  major's 
command  to  consist  of  a  few  se- 
lected men  from  each  of  the  regi- 
ments under  him.  It  really  was  not 
organized  until  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  and  then  reorganized 
in  April,  1777.  Especial  effort  was 
made  to  select  only  men  of  high 
character  and  to  see  that  at  all 
times  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
was  represented  on  it.  At  first  it 
had  180  men,  with  Caleb  Gibbs,  of 


Ehode  Island,  as  captain  command- 
ant, succeeded  in  1779  by  William 
Colfox,  of  Connecticut,  but  th> ■•;:■: 
were  many  variations  in  numbers. 
In  1779  there  were  "250,  and  at  the 
disbandment  of  the  army  in  Novem- 
ber, £783,  there  were  only  38  to 
guard  Washington's  bag  and  bag- 
gage to  Mt.  Vernon.  Though  their 
correct  title  was  "'The  Commander- 
in-Chief's  Guard,"  they  were  gen- 
erally known  as  "Washington's 
Life  Guards."  The  flag  which  they 
adopted  was  placed  by  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis  in  a  mu- 
seum in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  shortly 
after  our  Civil  War,  but  historians 
had  made  sketches  and  written  de- 
scriptions of  it,  from  one  of  which 
this  reproduction  was  made. 

There  was  one  flag,  however,  that 
was,  if  possible,  even  more  inti- 
mately associated,  with  Washing- 
ton. It  was  kept  flying  over  his 
headquarters  wherever  that  was, 
whether  in  house  or  in  tent.  The 
original  is  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Valley  Forge.  Its  field,  now 
faded,  was  of  that  same  shade  of 
blue  as  was  the  broad  ribbon  which 
he  wore,  soon  after  taking  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  as 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  his  rank. 
This  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  original, and  you  will  notice  that 
the  stars  are  all  six  pointed  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  quincunx  order. 

For  some  time  after  the  adoption 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
it  was  doubtful  if  our  Congress 
would  have  any  occasion  for  adopt- 
ing a  national  flag,  but  with  the  suc- 
cess at  and  following  the  battle  of 
Trenton, conditions  changed, and  on 
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June  14th,  1777,  Congress  "re- 
solved that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  thirteeB  stripes  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  bine  field, 
representing  a  new  constellation." 
Xote  that  there  was  nothing"  said 
about  bow  either  stripes  or  stars 
should  be  arranged,  nor  as  to  how 
many  points  the  stars  should  have. 
Again  we  have  a  lot  of  theories  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  flag,  but  no 
facts  other  than  the  bare  act  creat- 
ing it,  and  that  is  the  same  as  the 
striped  union  with  the  stars  sub- 
stituted for  the  red  and  white 
crosses  in  the  union,  even  the  name 
of  which  we  retained.  Again  the 
navy  adopted  our  new  flag  and 
there  its  use  became  general. 
There  are  but  few  instances  where 
the  stars  and  stripes  was  used  by 
the  army. 

Whilst  we  were  rebelling  against 
British  oppression,  we  retained  the 
language,  laws,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  onr  mother  country  and  had 
neithr-r  desire  to  nor  intention  of 
giving  them  up.  The  British  army 
and  navy  had  used  different  flags 
ever  since  1606.  and  we  thousht  we 
should  do  likewise.  Correspond- 
ence between  Washimrton  and  the 
Board  of  War  shows  that  they 
agreed  upon  a  design  as  national 
colors  for  the  army,  having  the 
union  and  emblem  in  the  center 
"as  being  variant  from  the  marine 
flag,"  to  which  Wa-hino^on  added 
the  further  addition  of  "the  num- 
ber of  Bfaiment  and  the  State  to 
which  it  belongs  inserted  within 
the  curve  of  the  serpent."  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  neither 
sketch  nor  other  description  of  the 


device  is  in  existence,  but  on 
March  1,  1783,  the  Board  of  War 
wrote  Washington,  "The  standards 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Quarter 
Master  at  camp  and  have  been  there 
for  some  time."  On  March  11, 
17S3,  Washington  wrote  that  he 
found  them  in  care  of  Mr.  Froth- 
inghan.  Keeper  of  Military  Stores, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
they  were  ever  distributed,  and 
they  probably  never  were,  for  the 
war  was  really  over  and  the  order 
to  cease  hostilities  was  issued  sis 
weeks  later.  The  army  rapidly 
melted  away,  the  remnant  being- 
disbanded  in  November,  1783. 

Even  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  we  found  we 
needed  something  of  an  army,  and 
under  act  of  October  3,  1787,  Con- 
gress created  one,  consisting  of  the 
great  amount  of  one  regiment  of 
infantry  and  one  battalion  of  artil- 
lery. Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the 
orders  of  the  War  Department  do 
not  show  what  this  little  infant 
army  carried,  but  there  is  pre- 
served at  Governor's  Island  a  flag- 
that  I  believe  to  be  the  one  that  was 
then  carried,  and  there  being  but 
one  regiment,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  its  being  marked  either 
1st  or  2nd,  or  by  any  other  number. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1791,  the  army 
was  increased  to  two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  one  battalion  of  ar- 
tillery. Then  it  became  necessary 
to  have  two  national  colors,  one  for 
each  regiment.  What  I  believe  to 
be  the  flag  that  was  then  carried 
by  the  1st  regiment  of  infantry  is 
preserved  at  West  Point.  I  am  now 
having  a  reproduction  of  that  made, 
but  regret  that  it  is  not  complete. 
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I  have  here  a  photograph,  however, 
"which  shows  it.  That  on  Gov- 
ti^or's  Island  is  practically  the 
same  as  this,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wreath  and  inscription  in  the 
canton.  What  I  believe  to  be  a  frag- 
ment of  the  flag  carried  by  the  sec- 
ond regiment  is  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  at 
New  Orleans. 

These  flags  were  carried  by  the 
army  because  the  stars  and  stripes 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  navy 
and  we  still  thought  we -should  have 
different  flags  for  the  two  depart- 
ments. 

"When  Vermont  and  Kentucky- 
were  admitted  to  the  Union,  these 
two  new  States  wanted  representa- 
tion on  our  national  flag.  Accord- 
ingly two  stripes  and  two  stars 
were  added,  but  no  provision  was 
made  for  further  increase,  though 
the  action  that  was  then  taken 
showed  the  popular  desire,  and 
many  flags  that  were  in  actual  use 
had  an  increased  number  of  stripes, 
one  of  them  having  as  many  as  18. 

When  our  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  broke  out  Ave  changed  the 
design  on  the  flag  to  be  carried  by 
the  array.  At  that  time  we  had  17 
States  and  the  flag  which  was  de- 
signed for  the  army  to  carry  con- 
sisted of  a  blue  field  with  a  simu- 
lation of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  on  it  and  below  was  a  scroll 
bearing  the  name  and  number  of 
the  regiment  on  it.  Some  of  these 
flags  had  five  pointed  stars  and 
some  six.  There  was  no  unity  and 
apparently  neither  executive  nor 
departmental  order  to  that  effect. 


Indeed  the  records  of  the  War  De- 
partment show  that  the  artillery 
was  first  given  the  right  to  carry 
the  stars  and  stripes  as  national 
colors  in  1831;  the  infantry  in 
1841,  and  the  cavalry  in  1867.  And 
were  it  not  for  these  flags  that  were 
actually  used  during  the  War  of 
1812  and  prior  thereto  being  pre- 
served at  the  quartermaster's  de- 
pot at  Philadelphia,  on  Governor's 
Island,  New  York,  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  AVest 
Point,  and  at  Chelsea  Hospital  in 
London,  England,  where  captured 
flags  are  kept,  we  would  not  today 
know  what  our  army  did  carry  as 
national  colors  prior  to  1831. 

As  our  States  increased  in  num- 
ber it  became  the  desire  of  our  peo- 
ple to  change  the  national  flag  so 
that  all  would  have  representation. 
After  two  years  of  wrangling,  Con- 
gress, in  1818,  passed  an  act  return- 
ing to  the  original  13  stripes  with 
one  star  for  each  State.  Whilst 
this  act  provided  that  the  stripes 
should  be  horizontal,  there  was  no 
provision  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  stars,  nor  how  many  points 
they  should  have.  From  this  time 
the  navy  department  provided  defi- 
nite designs  for  the  arrangements 
of  the  stars  and  proportions  of  the 
flag,  but  the  army  did  not,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  the  stars 
were  arranged  in  any  old  way 
that  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
maker,  some  to  form  one  great 
star,  and  there  are  several  such 
flaA'S  now  preserved  at  West 
Point  that  have  seen  actual  service. 
It  was  not  until  quite  recently  that 
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the  heads   of  the  various   depart-  Taft,  in  1912,  defining  in  minute  de- 
ments   at    Washington    appointed  tails  the  proportions    and    dimen- 
representativeg  to  confer  and  bring  sions  of  the  nags  of  which  this  is 
order  out  of  chaos.    The  result  was  the  result. 
an  executive  order  of  ex-President 
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ADDRESS    OF    THE   ARTIST,    PROF.    PASQUALE   FARINA, 


At  the  Unveiling  of  the  Washington  Portrait  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 
the  Historical  Society,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  February  22,  1915. 


Your     Excellency,    Mr.    President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Whether  we  Iranian  beings  are, 
or  are  not,  endowed  with  a  sense 
of  appreciation  of  what  is  good  or 
beautiful,  and  of  that  which  lets 
us  feel  thankful  for  anything  ben- 
eficial to  our  actual  existence,  to- 
day I  feel  as  though  I  possessed 
them  in  their  overflowing  state, 
and,  therefore,  I  cannot  refrain 
thanking,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  the  Almighty  for  allowing 
me  to  be  here,  as  a  welcomp  gnest, 
by  the  most  courteous,  intellectual 
and  patriotic,  people  that  I  have 
ever  met  since  nry  landing  on  this 
continent. 

Xevertheless,  I  must  beg  of  you, 
noble  ladies  and  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, an  indulgent  attitude  to- 
wards my  modest  "I,"  for  that  sort 
of  exotic  English  language  I  am 
using  in  addressing  you,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  same  you  speak; 
it  is  not  that  of  Byron  or  Shake- 
speare. This  I  regret,  and  would 
certainly  not  dare  to  attempt  it,  not 
even  with  a  mere  handful  of  broken 
phrases,  if  I  would  not  be  profound- 
ly convinced  that  every  single 
word  my  lips  will  utter  will  suflic-e 
such  a  highly  cultured,  intelligent 
assemblage,  to  co-ordinate  them  in 
quick  succession,  and  intuitively, 
or  by  induction  or  deduction,  grasp 


and  value  my  thought  and  the  mes- 
sage it  conveys. 

I  also  sincerely  regret  not 
knowing  any  English  word  with 
which  I  could  properly  and  duly 
thank  both  your  most  famous 
Poetess  and  the  distinguished  and 
courteous  Hon.  Mr.  McChesney,  for 
the  great  compliments  they  have 
paid  me  so  liberally  for  my  artistic 
achievement.  They  are  too  good, 
and  exceedingly  appreciative.  1 
feel  gratified  and  greatly  encour- 
aged. 

How  did  I  accomplish  this  work? 

Your  distinguished  Regent  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society,  the 
accomplished  "gifted  Lady  Lau- 
reate of  Kentucky,"  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  had  a  profound  faith  in  my 
artistic  past  successes,  in  my  tech- 
nical knowledge,  in  my  skill,  and 
hoped  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
restoration  of  the  picture. 

I  accepted  the  responsibilities  of 
the  work.  I  had  not  seen  it,  but 
from  what  Mrs.  Morton  wTrote 
about  its  condition,  I  deducted  that 
the  picture  had  been  neglected  for 
a  very  long  time,  abused,  tampered 
with  by  some  so-called  restorers, 
and  reduced  to  a  pitiful  condition. 
It  was  delivered  to  my  studio  in 
Philadelphia.  The  case  was  opened 
— and  what  I  had  before  my  eyes 
was  a  huge,  Happy,  filthy,  wabbling 
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canvas,  badly  torn  on  the  left  and 
on  the  right  side  of  what,  I  guessed, 
to  have  been  onee  an  imposing 
standing  figure.  Its  surface  looked 
like  a  mass  of  rough,  disintegrating 
scales,  the  tint  pealing  off,  detach- 
ing from  its  supporting  body,  al- 
most in  its  entirety;  its  parts  were 
parting  from  each  other  and  many 
of  them  had  broken  loose,  and  were 
ready  to  crumble  into  dust. 

The  sensation  that  overtook  me 
was  one  of  a  strange,  peculiar,  inde- 
scribable sadness.  It  was  a  shock! 
I  had  never  before  felt  a  similar 
effect  on  my  nerves.  Every  muscle 
of  my  face  suddenly  contracted; 
my  teeth  g*nasbed;  my  eyelids 
pressed  against  each  other  violent- 
ly, so  as  to  prevent  the  organs  of 
my  sight  to  detect  in  its  fullness, 
its  pitiful  state,  of  a  criminally  di- 
lapidated, prpcious,  historical  relic. 
My  anus  stretched  heavenward,  as 
if  imploring  mercy  for  the  vandal, 
author  of  its  destruction ;  my  face 
turned  away  from  it,  and  horrified, 
I  was  unable  to  utter  a  single  word 
to  those  who  unpacked  it,  and  who 
were  waiting  me  to  tell  where  to 
take  it,  how  to  place  it,  or  what  to 
do  with  it. 

Hesitating,  perplexed,  disheart- 
ened, I  finally  said:  "We  will  send 
it  back  at  once."  A  sense  of  sad 
disappointment  was  visibly  mani- 
fested on  the  expression  of  their 
faces.  I  glanced  at  it  again.  Well, 
I  did  not  feel  entirely  convinced 
that  in  any  dosperate  case  in  life 
man  must  irrevocably  surrender  to 
the  will  of  fate;  feel  the  humiliat- 
ing mortifiention  of  las  limited 
power,  of  his  inaptitude  in  over- 
coming certain    eventual    extreme 


difficulties,  or  lacking  the  strength 
of  a  determined  will  to  fight  the 
mysterious  "Myth,"  who  delights 
himself  in  indulging  in  the  pleasure 
of  Mephistophically  smiling  at 
the  human  fear,  at  its  weakness,  at 
it-^  utter  failure. 

Therefore,  because  of  a  ray  of 
hope  having  pervaded  my  spirit,  I 
felt  that  there  was  a  chance,  that 
there  were  many  possibilities  of 
getting  something  out  of  those 
ruins ;  else  Mrs.  Morton  had  not 
sent  it  to  me.  The  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  wireless  telegraphy, 
the  aeroplane,  the  submarine,  or 
nautilus  of  Jules  Verne — do  not 
such  wonderful  discoveries  show 
the  final  triumph  of  man  over  the 
elements  ?  Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way.  Then  again,  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Philadel- 
phia had  informed  Mrs.  Morton 
that  I  was  the  one  artist  in  Amer- 
ica to  whom  to  trust  with  absolute 
confidence  of  success,  any  difficult 
work  of  restoration;  other  intelli- 
gent collectors  testified  similarly 
favorable  to  my  ability;  the 
"press"  had  on  many  occasions 
highly  praised  my  extraordinary 
artistic  achievement  in  this  inter- 
esting branch  of  art,  and,  hence, 
after  I  had  given  the  matter  full 
consideration,  I  concluded  that  the 
Washington  image  had  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  splendor,  and 
that  I  bad  to  do  it. 

Furthermore,  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  deeply  rooted  faith  of 
Mrs.  Morton's  noble  heart,  en- 
couraged by  her  plight,  and  by  the 
willingness  of  the  worthy  members 
of  this  Historical  Society  to  help 
matters  to  any  rational  limit,  and 
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more  than  for  any  other  considera- 
tion in  merit,  inspired,  yes.  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  inspired.  I  beg  to 
repeat,  by  the  profound,  legiti- 
mate sense  of  true  patriotism 
of  this  lovely  "gifted  Lady  Lau- 
reate/' I  began  to  wage  battle  with 
the  hidden,  opposing  forces,  and 
with  the  courage,  marvelously 
springing  out.  only  from  a  blind 
faith  on  a  final  victory.  I  began  to 
feel  the  beneficial  effect  of  each  of 
the  blows  I  struck,  with  all  my  earn- 
est determination,  to  each  and  all 
of  the  obstacles  laid  down  by  them, 
along  the  road  through  which  I  had 
to  proceed  to  reach  my  goal. 

Here  is  the  result  of  seven 
months '  struggle ;  here,  revealed  in 
its  majestic  pose  and  classic  splen- 
dor, is  the  image  of  the  greatest 
amongst  the  American  patriots; 
here  is  the  portrait  of  the  Great 
Father  of  this  powerful  country; 
and  to  your  distinguished  poetess, 
to  her  Kentucky  is  indebted  for  it, 
and  that  today  this  portrait  can 
take  its  place  in  this  sacred  Hall  of 
Fame  on  this  memorable  patriotic 
occasion.  I  am  proud  to  be  here. 
Also  Kentucky  should  bo  thankful 
to  the  efficient  and  charming  Libra- 
rian of  this  society.  Miss  Sallie 
Jackson,  for  her  assistance  in  mak- 
ing this  eventful  demonstration  for 
the  portrait. 

Xo  other  event  in  my  life  will  in 
the  least  obscure  the  dazzling,  pa- 
triotic atmosphere  we  breathe  in 
this  moment,  or  the  noble  meaning 
of  the  commemoration  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  transcendent  his- 
torical importance. 

Xow  permit  me  to  express  my 
hearty    thanks   to   his   Excellency, 


the  eminent  First  Magistrate  of 
this  State,  for  a  most  courteous  wel- 
come given  to  me  personally  m  the 
Governor's  state  olrice,  and  later  in 
his  mansion;  to  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, for  the  cordial  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  me;  for  the  kind  atten- 
tions of  which  I  have  been  the  for- 
tunate recipient,  from  every  one 
and  all  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing;  for  the  generous  hospi- 
tality of  Hon.  Mr.  McChesney,  in 
his  endeavor  to  render  my  stay 
here  as  pleasant  as  he  possibly 
could ;  and  permit  me  to  assure  you 
that  the  regret  which  someone  ex- 
pressed to  me,  that  Kentucky  pos- 
sesses not  wealth  enough  for  better 
material  compensation,  to  deserv- 
ing works  of  art,  for  giving  more 
generous  or  lavish  hospitality, 
while  thus  it  shows  the  essence  of 
the  noble  spirit,  such  a  sentiment 
implies  it  has  no  raison  d'etre. 

Is  it  not  wealth,  the  select  topog- 
raphy of  the  situation  which  Na- 
ture has  so  cheerfully  given  to  this 
enchanting  spot  of  the  earth?  Is 
it  not  wealth  to  boast  of  descent 
from  a  cast  of  gifted,  talented,  su- 
perior men,  whose  blood  was  im- 
maculate from  the  stain  of  the  bar- 
baric aborigine  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness  of  this  State?  Is  it  not 
wealth  to  possess  those  noble  qual- 
ities, embodied  in  a  highly  refined 
sense  of  hospitality,  frank,  sincere, 
unaffected,  spontaneous ;  in  cour- 
teousness,  in  physical  beauty,  with 
which  the  Kentuekians  are  en- 
dowed, and  especially  the  gentle 
sex  of  this  eminently  picturesque 
city?  The  interesting,  thrilling, 
and  at  a  time  tragic  history  of  Ken- 
tucky, often  romantic  and  poetical, 
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as  well  in  many  other  cases,  does 
it  not  perhaps  constitute  an  invalu- 
able wealth  \ 

These  are  to  me  the  important 
factors  concurring-  in  forming  an 
everlasting-  greatness  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  which  I  enjoy  to 
treasure  in  my  memory,  for  in 
them  I  find  condensed,  synthetized, 
crystalized,  that  moral  divine  es- 
sence which  does  not  by  any  means 
emanate  at  all  from  the  material 
wealth     of     the     "Almighty,     the 


Gold,"  the  so-called  master  of  the 
world,  whose  dazzling  splendor 
blinds  only  servileism,  mercenary- 
ism  and  abjection, 

I  bless  and  admire  the  moral 
wealth  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart ;  I  do  detest  indeed  the  mate- 
rial one,  with  the  utmost  profound 
sense  of  abomination,  and  Frank- 
fort is,  fortunately,  blessed  with  a 
natural,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  opulence. 
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WASHINGTON— THE  INCOMPARABLE  AMERICAN. 


Address  by  Rev.  Roger  T.  Nooe  en  the  Occasion  of  the  Unveiling 
of  the  Washington  Portrait. 


[The  Register  is  under  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  tkis  admira- 
ble, tamely  and  inspiring  address 
of  Mr.  Xooe.  The  great  audience 
that  crowded  the  Historical  rooms 
and  hall  on  the  22nd  of  February 
listened  to  it  with  profound  atten- 
tion and  delight.  The  eloquent 
speaker  has  never  stirred  a  patri- 
otic audience  more  deeply  than  by 
his  eulogy  that  day  upon  the  splen- 
did Washington,  who  stood  near 
him  in  the  portrait,  as  if  he  were 
listening  to  this  tribute  from  a 
gifted,  grateful  American  citizen. 
"In  the  annals  of  modern  greatness 
"Washington  stands  alone,  and  the 
noblest  names  of  antiquity  lose 
their  lustre  in  his  presence."  "So 
God  kissed  him  and  he  slept" — 
still  he  lives  in  the  true  hearts  of 
all  Americans. — Editor.] 

Your  Excellency,  President  of 
this  Society,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  observance  of  the  birth- 
day of  "Washington  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bulwarks  for  America's 
protection,  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  to  guide  us  to  a  great  destiny. 

"Welcome,   thou   festal   morn, 
Never  be  passed  in  scorn, 

Thy  rising  sun. 
Thou  day  forever  bright 
With   Freedom's   holy   light 
That  gave  the  world  the  sight 
Of  Washington." 


It  was  my  privilege  a  little  while 
ago  to  visit  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  feel  the  spell  of  its  noble  archi- 
tecture and  wonder  at  its  magnifi- 
cent proportions.  I  looked  upon 
its  storied  windows,  its  splendid 
mosaics,  its  delicate  traceries  in 
carvings  rich.  I  walked  among  its 
monuments,  keeping  green  the 
memory  of  many  illustrious  ones. 
There  are  buried  brave  Nelson  and 
Wellington — the  Iron  Duke.  And 
not  far  away  from  these  whose 
deeds  are  worked  in  massive  way 
is  a  simple  slab  which  bears  this 
inscription,  "Reader,  if  you  inquire 
for  his  monument  look  about  you." 
It  is  said  of  the  architect  of  this 
noble  pile,  St.  Paul's,  does  not  bear 
the  impress  of  the  heart  and  hand 
of  Christopher  Wren  more  than 
the  present  principles  of  American 
citizenship  bear  the  touch  of  George 
Washington.  Said  one  of  the  "Old 
Guard"  when  stricken  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  attended  by  the  sur- 
geon. "Probe  deeper  and  you  will 
find  the  General."  Pie  meant  Na- 
poleon was  in  his  heart.  You  will 
find  the  monument  of  Washington 
in  heart  throbs  of  patriotism,  in 
ideals  of  citizenship,  which  lead  in 
a  path  that  grows  brighter  until 
the  Eternal  Day,  in  a  democracy 
which  puts  a  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  humblest  citizen,  in  a  love 
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of  country  -which  is  big  enough  to 
exclude  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
other  countries ;  yes,  you  will  find 
his  monument  in  a  stoiy  of  honor 
and  heroism,  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter which  every  fond  mother 
tells  her  boy — tells  it  with  a  whis- 
pering prayer  and  a  hope  unex- 
pressed. 

Washington's  greatness  is  as 
manifest  to  all  who  know  the  story 
of  his  life  as  the  shining  sun,  and 
eulogy  is  as  superfluous  in  the  one 
case  as  the  other.  Our  words  of 
praise  seem  useless  as  if  we  should 
light  candles  to  illumine  the  sun. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  right — ''To 
add  brightness  to  the  sun,  or  glory 
to  the  name  of  Washington,  is  alike 
impossible.  Let  no  one  attempt 
it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the 
name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathless 
splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 

And  yet  we  do  not  mean  to  make 
a  character  intensely  human,  and 
every  whit  a  man,  to  be  separated 
from  our  common  humanity.  There 
have  been  those  who  thought  to  do 
him  honor,  and  add  luster  to  his 
name,  by  idealizing  him,  well  nigh 
deifying  him.  About  him  a  certain 
apocryphal  literature  claiming  too 
much  for  him  has  sprung  up,  which 
has  done  him  an  injustice.  The 
food  of  the  hero  of  Valley  Forge 
and  Trenton  was  not  ambrosia,  nor 
his  drink  nectar.  He  did  not  spring 
full  grown  into  the  world,  but  "his 
life  was  one  of  discipline,  discipline 
by  rebuffs  that  make  life's  smooth- 
ness rough,"  as  well  as  the  gentle, 
self-mastery  required  when  sur- 
rounded by  luxuries  and  soft  Ely- 
sian  airs. 


Let  us  keep  alive  in  our  memories 
the  Washington  of  athletic  mold, 
who  loved  games,  who  found  de- 
light in  the  chase,  who  enjoyed  fine 
horses,  who  as  a  youth  excelled  in 
deeds  of  daring  and  feats  of  prow- 
ess, who  enjoyed  the  social  circle 
and  the  elegancies  of  life,  who  had 
his  love  affairs  and  romances. 
Further,  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  had  no  university  training,  that 
his  schooling  in  books  was  meager; 
let  it  be  accepted  that  he  urged  his 
intellectual  limitations  when  the 
proposal  was  made  to  him  that  he 
write  a  book;  acquiesce  in  the 
thought,  if  you  can,  that  he  was  not 
a  brilliant  conversationalist,  admit 
errors  of  judgment,  heat  of  temper. 
Grant  all  of  these  things,  and  the 
achievements  of  his  life  are  all  the 
more  wonderful,  his  character  in- 
cites the  greater  inspiration,  his 
genius  is  the  more  brilliant,  his 
presence  the  more  commanding  and 
pronounced.  The  truest  story  of 
his  life  is  his  highest  encomium,  the 
best  word  of  praise  is  to  reveal  Mm 
as  he  was.  Washington  possessed 
a  dignity  devoid  of  vanity,  a  kingly 
soul  that  loved  democracy — a  man 
with  an  indomitable  will  whose  fa- 
vorite quotation  was,  "  'Tis  not  in 
mortals  to  command  success" — a 
warrior  who  loved  peace;  the  most 
aggressive  of  men  and  yet  the 
most  modest;  one  who  loved  good 
form,  and  who  had  punctilious  re- 
gard for  etiquette,  but  in  no  wise  a 
fop;  stern  of  nature,  but  not  ty- 
rannical, a  temper  that  always  ex- 
ereised  itself  against  wrong  and  in- 
justice, willing  to  serve  to  the  ut- 
most, but  unwilling  to  be  made  to 
serve,  or  to  allow  his  service  to  de- 
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generate  into  that  of  a  mere  mer- 
cenary. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two.  serving 
under  a  commission  of  Governor 
Dmwiddie,  in  a  campaign  against 
the  French,  his  great  soul  sent 
these  words  to  the  Governor:  "Let 
me  serve  voluntarily,  then  I  will 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life 
devote  my  service  to  the  expedition 
without  any  other  reward  than  the 
satisfaction  of  serving  my  country, 
but  to  be  slaving  dangerously  for 
the  shadow  of  pay,  through  woods, 
rocks,  mountains.  I  would  rather 
prefer  the  great  toil  of  daily  labor 
than  to  serve  on  such  ignoble 
terms/'  One  is  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Anselm,  the  Churchman, 
to  William  the  Conqueror:  "Let 
me  be  free  and  all  that  I  have  be- 
longs to  you,  make  me  a  slave  and 
you  shall  have  neither  me  nor 
mine." 

Here  was  the  great  American 
speaking  his  soul  in  accents  noble 
while  yet  a  youth.  Here  were  in- 
timations of  the  dream  he  bad  lor 
bis  country;  here  tokens  of  his  will- 
ingness to  build  his  life  therein.  We 
are  all  mindful  of  those  who  claim 
that  Washington  was  not  an  Amer- 
ican, that  at  heart  he  was  more  a 
Eoyalist  than  a  Republican;  more  a 
representative  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  court  than  of  the  democracy 
of  the  plains.  His  life  was  one  of 
growth  and  unfoldin.tr,  as  all  great 
lives  are;  ideas  coming  to  matur- 
ity, the  daybreak  fulfilling  itself 
in  the  noontide ;  but  to  say  that  the 
Washington  of  Revolutionary  days 
and  the  years  following  was  not  an 
American  is  to  belie  facts  so  plain 
that  he  who  runs  mav  read.   To  all 


such  traducers  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  were  he  living,  might  say: 
''Let  no  one  trouble  me,  for  I  bear 
branded  in  my  body  the  marks  of 
American  patriotism  and  citizen- 
ship, and  they  are  marks  not  few 
and  scars  not  small." 

When  the  ciill  of  his  country 
came  he  turned  from  home  life, 
which  he  loved  so  well,  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  march  and  the  camp; 
he  turned  from  ease  to  a  responsi- 
bility which  only  Atlantean  should- 
ers could  bear;  he  went  to  lay  out 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
country. 

There  were  those  who  caught 
glimmerings  of  the  glory  of  a  re- 
public, the  vision  fair  floated  be- 
fore a  few;  but  to  Washington  it 
remained  to  see  it  in  its  sublime 
proportions,  to  give  it  height  as 
well  as  length  and  breadth,  and  to 
execute  the  task  and  bring  consum- 
mation to  the  dream.  He  was  the 
Erasmus  as  well  as  the  Luther  of 
this  civic  reformation,  the  Cavour 
as  well  as  the  Garibaldi  of  this  new 
republic,  in  which  every  man  should 
be  recognized  for  his  worth  and  not 
for  his  rank.  Listen  to  this  mes- 
sage to  General  Gage:  "You  af- 
fect, sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  de- 
rived from  the  same  source  with 
your  own.  I  cannot  conceive  one 
more  honorable  than  that  which 
flows  from  the  uncorrupted  choice 
of  a  brave  and  free  people,  the  pur- 
est source  and  original  fountain  of 
all  power." 

Surely  to  say  this  was  to  be  an 
American,  and  mark  the  testing 
time  that  came  to  his  life.  When 
the  "Summer  soldier  and  sunshine 
patriot"    had    fallen    away,  when 
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the  vision  of  the  new  freedom  grew 
dim  in  the  very  halls  of  Congress, 
and,  as  says  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
his  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple: "The  real  strength  and  the 
hope  of  the  cause  lay  in  the  stead- 
fastness and  undaunted  initiative 
of  the  indomitable  Virginian;" 
when,  in  the  course  of  events,  the 
victory  was  gained,  the  country  was 
free,  then  there  came  the  test  of  his 
democracy. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodsre  says:  "It 
was  as  easy  for  Washington  to 
have  grasped  supreme  power  then 
as  it  would  have  been  for  Caesar 
to  have  taken  the  crown  from  An- 
tony upon  the  Lupercal.  The  very 
suggestion,  however,  of  his  becom- 
ing a  dictator,  a  king,  hurt  his 
heart,  and  he  repelled  the  idea  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  his  being.  Xot 
for  personal  aggrandizement,  but 
for  his  country's  good,  had  he 
fought.  It  was  for  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy that  he  left  Mt.  Vernon  on 
the  quiet  Potomac  for  Boston, 
strongly  occupied  by  the  British, 
and  from  that  day  until  he  laid 
down  his  sword  eight  years  hence; 
yea,  we  should  say,  until  his  lips 
were  sealed  and  his  hands  folded 
in  1799,  this  was  the  light  that 
never  failed,  this  the  pillar  of  cloud 
that  lead  him  by  day,  the  pillar  of 
fire  that  guided  by  night.  It  was 
for  this,  and  not  selfish  honor,  that 
he  served  his  country  for  eight 
years  as  President,  meriting  the 
words,  'First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men.' " 

Refusing  to  serve  longer,  laying 
aside  the  emblem  of  civil  office  un- 
spotted like  the  sword  he  had  borne, 


untainted  by  greed  for  gain,  his 
heart  pure  as  the  sky  of  the  land  he 
loved,  he  withdrew  full  of  years 
and  honor  to  the  quietude  of  private 
life,  though  keeping  a  live  interest 
in  his  country's  welfare  until  that 
December  day,  when  God  kissed 
him  and  he  slept  well.  Though 
dead,  he  yet  lives — lives  in  lives 
made  better  because  he  lived. 
Truth  is  eternal  and  great  princi- 
ples never  wither  with  age.  There- 
fore, Washington  will  always  bear 
a  contemporaneousness  with  Amer- 
ica's growth  and  fulfillment.  Aside 
from  the  great  moral  principles 
enunciated  by  him,  I  dare  before 
closing  to  quote  two  national  sen- 
timents which  it  appears  to  me 
would  be  opportune  in  Congress 
today:  "There  is  a  rank  due  to  the 
United  States  among  nations  which 
will  be  withheld  if  not  absolutely 
lost  by  the  reputation  of  weak- 
ness." And  the  second  is  this: 
"Give  such  encouragements  to  our 
own  navigation  as  will  render  our 
commerce  less  dependent  on  for- 
eign ships." 

Your  Excellency,  the  observance 
of  this  day  in  our  civic  calendar  is 
an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our 
land,  and  a  stimulus  to  nation-wide 
patriotism.  We  shall  not  go  far 
astray  if  true  to  the  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington. And  if  the  time  should 
ever  come,  God  forbid,  when  patri- 
otism shall  be  synonymous  with 
selfishness,  when  national  honor 
shall  bow  her  head;  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  materialism 
shall  usurp  the  place  which  belongs 
to  the  soul,  dimming  and  incrusting 
our  present  heritage  and  former 
glory,  then  may  it  please  God  for 
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some  prophet  to  arise  and  speak 
the  name  of  Washington,  revealing 
him  anew  for  imitation  and  incen- 
tive, even  as  this  portrait,  worn  by 
years  and  begrimed,  as  by  magic 
touch  hath  been  restored  to  its 
pristine  worth  for  the  admiration 
of  all. 


"Unshaken  by  the  storm 
Behold  that  noble  form — 

That  peerless  one, 
With  his  protecting  hand, 
Like  Freedom's  Angel  stand 
The   guardian   of   our   land — 
Our  Washington." 
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It  is  a  rare  honor  to  any  man  to 
live  to  see  a  statue  erected  to  him- 
self, and  history  may  be  ransacked 
for  a  counterpart  of  the  profound 
admiration  that  moved  a  city  to  so 
honor  a  man  while  he  still  dwelt 
among  them. 

The  equestrian  statue,  a  heroic 
one  in  bronze  and  one  and  a  half 
times  life  size,  modeled  by  that  fa- 
mous sculptor,  Mr.  R.  Hinton  Per- 
ry, of  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  up- 
ward of  $15,000,  was  er^***ed  by 
the  people  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
in  grateful  recognition  of  General 
John  Breckinridge  Castleman 's 
many  years  of  public  service.  It 
stands  on  an  immense  granite  base, 
and  faces  the  entrance  to  Cherokee 
Park.  The  artist  has  caught  the 
General  in  his  most  characteristic 
attitude,  mounted  on  his  black 
mare  "Carolina." 

The  dedication  services  were  im- 
posing and  the  addresses  by  noted 
Southerners  glowed  with  praise 
and  tribute  for  the  military  and 
civic  hero.  The  speakers  marched 
to  the  entrance  to  Cherokee  Park 
accompanied  by  a  detail  of  Louis- 
ville mounted  police,  and  the  First 
Regiment  of  the  Kentucky  National 
Guard  attended  by  its  drum  and 
trumpet  corps.  Beside  the  many 
famous  people  present  there  were 
many  who  sent  letters  to  the  Statue 
Commission.        This      one       from 


"Marse"    Henry    Watterson     will 

be  interesting: 

"I  regret  that  the  delay  in  completing  the 
pedestal  for  the  equestrian  statute  of  Gen, 
John  Breckinridge  Castleman  will  deny  me 
the  pleasure  and  honor  of  making  the  prom- 
ised address  on  the  occasion  of  its  public 
dedication.  Engagements  entered  into  long 
ago  and  imperative  in  character  take  me 
abroad  the  last  of  the  present  month,  and 
so  I  must  leave  another  to  deliver  the  word 
fittingly  to  commemorate  an  event  so  in- 
teresting, picturesque  and  striking. 

"To  me  it  would  have  been  a  most  grate- 
ful task.  Gen.  Castleman  and  I  are  life-long 
friends.  We  served  together  in  the  field 
and  were  fellow  exiles  in  a  foreign  land, 
he  barred  from  returning — perhaps  the  only 
American  who  was  ever  thus  signalized. 
To  have  been  rescued  from  death  by  Lin- 
coln, banished  by  Andrew  Johnson,  wel- 
comed home  by  Grant;  having  worn  the 
gray  in  perilous  enterprises,  finally  to  have 
worn  the  blue  with  distinction,  retired  from 
the  army  of  the  United  States  a  general 
officer,  is  a  record  shared,  I  am  sure,  by 
none  other.  Yet  his  chief  claim  upon  us  is 
that  of  the  citizen  and  neighbor,  who 
through  a  generation  has  given  great  ener- 
gies and  talents  to  civil  duties  the  most 
important  and  useful,  commending  himself 
as  an  official  and  endearing  himself  as  a 
man. 

"Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  State  Capitol 
at  Frankfort  before  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  Gov.  J.  Proctor  Knott  presented 
Gen.  Castleman  a  sword,  and  concluding 
his  address  said:  'I  am,  sir,  presenting  to 
you  this  sword  in  testimony  of  my  high 
appreciation   of  the   wonderful   service   you 
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have  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth,  of 
your  aid  in  my  administration  of  public 
affairs  during  the  most  troubled  experiences 
in  the  biate's  history,  aud  as  a  to;-cen  or"  my 
admiration  and  love  for  you  as  a  friend.' 

"These  words  express  now  a  universal 
sentiment." 

Gen.  \Y.  B.  Haldemam  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Times,  wired  this 
message: 

"I  regret  extremely  that  I  will  be  denied 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Castleman  statue  tomorrow. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Charles  F.  Grain- 
ger to  thus  pay  a  greatly  deserved  honor 
to  the  first  citizen  of  Louisville  during  his 
lifetime.  Xo  honor  could  be  paid  Gen.  John 
Breckinridge  Castleman  by  his  fellow  Ken- 
tuckians  that  he  does  not  eminently  de- 
serve." 

Ex-Go  v.  James  E.  Campbell,  of 
Ohio,  forwarded  this  letter: 

"I  am  unable  adequately  to  express  my 
regret  that,  in  the  short  time  intervening, 
I  cannot  rearrange  important  engagements 
already  made  so  that  I  could  be  present  on 
that  occasion  and  testify  to  my  high  regard 
and  warm  friendship  for  that  gallant  sol- 
dier, true  patriot,  faithful  husband,  fond 
father,  high-toned  Kentuckian  and  Christian 
citizen.  To  me  he  stands  out,  more  than 
any  one  else,  as  distinctly  a  true  type  of 
the  'old  school' — a  genuine  antebellum 
Southern  gentleman.  He  has  ever  been  all 
of  that,  not  only  in  fact,  but  in  appearance; 
for  he  has  always  looked  and  acted  the 
veritable  patrician. 

"I  know  of  no  episode  in  all  history  so 
touching  as  that  of  the  Grand  Army  en- 
campment at  Louisville  in  1805  when,  with 
John  B.  Castleman  as  the  leader,  the  Con- 
federate soldiers  of  Louisville  welcomed 
that  great  body  of  Union  veterans  to  the 
finest  possible  exhibition  of  your  gracious 
and  far-famed  hospitality.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  on  that  occasion  to  be  a  guest  in 
his  house  with  Justice  John  M.  Harlan, 
Senator  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn,  Governor 
J.  Proctor  Knott  and  Colonel  Henry  B.  Car- 


rington.  The  six  of  us  (including  the  host) 
were  equally  divided  between  those  who 
had  marched  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  those  who  had  followed,  the  'Bonnie 
Blue  Flag,'  but  literally  once  more  loving 
brethren  in  heart,  thought  and  hopes. 

"While  sojourning  at  this  exalted  fireside 
I  had  the  privilege  of  intimately  inspecting 
the  private  life  of  Gen.  Castleman  and  his 
family,  than  which  none  could  be  more 
beautiful  or  inspiring.  Surrounded  by  his 
high-bred  wife,  his  beautiful  daughters  and 
his  stalwart  sons,  he  was,  in  my  opinion, 
more  to  be  envied  than  any  man  I  had  ever 
known. 

"Therefore,  in  the  most  heartfelt  manner 
I  join  his  friends  and  comrades  in  spirit 
as  they  dedicate  this  loving  tribute  to  him; 
and  appreciate  the  pride  they  must  justly 
feel  in  having  erected  so  well-merited  a 
testimonial." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  unveil- 
ing exercises  the  committees  and 
the  speakers  and  many  friends 
from  home  and  several  States 
called  on  Gen.  Castleman  at  his 
modest  bungalow  in  beautiful  Cas- 
tlewood  to  congratulate  him  and  in- 
form him  that  the  ceremonies  which 
attended  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
had  been  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  the  historic  occasion. 

If  you  ask,  ''Why  all  this?"  they 
will  tell  you : 

"We  do  it  as  a  tribute  to  his 
public  services  and  personal 
worth;  because  he  has  given  gen- 
erously of  his  time,  means  and 
ability  to  the  upbuilding  of  Louis- 
ville; finding  no  task  too  onerous, 
no  personal  sacrifice  too  great,  no 
duty  too  exacting." 

A  Short  Sketch  of  His  Careeb. 

The  life  that  has  called  forth 
such  honor  was  beomn  on  June  30th, 
1842,  at  "Castleton,"  the  home  of 
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his  father,  in  Fayette  County.  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  born  of  distin- 
guished lineage  and  his  first  school- 
ing was  begun  at  the  old  Fort  Hill 
Academy.  It  was  finished  at  Tran- 
sylvania University.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  joined  the  army,  and 
in  1864,  by  merit  in  the  field,  had 
risen  to  he  Major  under  General 
John  H.  Morgan. 

He  was  commissioned  to  lead  in 
the  attempt  to  liberate  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers  held  in  prison  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  was  captured  and 
thrown  in  prison.  He  was  par- 
doned by  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
banished  "forever"  from  the 
United  States  by  Andrew  Johnson. 
Was  welcomed  home  again  by 
Grant,  and  thirty-three  years  later 
was  a  General  of  Brigade  in  the 
Spanish-American  war.  He  was 
offered  that  office  in  the  general 
army  by  President  McKinley,  but 
refused.  He  served  bis  State, 
without  pay,  during  the  troublous 
times  after  the  assassination  of 
Governor  Goebel,  as  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, and  brought  the  old  State  of 
Kentucky  through  a  trying  hour 
into  peace. 

He  has  been  called  by  0.  Stealey 
"the  most  complete  man  in  the 
South."  and  by  that  same  writer 
he  was  said  to  be  a  composite  type 
of  "Bayard,  Sir  Phillip  Sydney, 
Prince  Rupert  and  D'Artagan. " 
Xature  has  endowed  this  man  with 
the  handsome,  manly  form  of  the 
soldier  and  leader.  Birth  and 
breeding  and  kindly  feeling  have 
given  him  the  gentle  manners  and 
the  rare  courtesy  which  mark  the 
gentleman.  Yet,  when  all  is  .said 
of  the  man  and  the  soldier,  it  was 


through  his  loyal  citizenship  and 
his  strict  adherence  to  civic  duty 
that  caused  a  grateful  people  to 
make  him  immortal. 

Fame  would  still  be  busy  with 
this  man's  name  if  no  visible  re- 
membrance existed;  but  in  bestow- 
ing upon  him  honor  and  recognition 
while  yet  in  full  enjoyment  of  a 
vigorous  and  useful  life,  a  noble 
impulse  has  received  its  legitimate 
fulfillment. 

A  good  many  years  ago  General 
Castleman,  in  addressing  the  Out- 
door Art  League,  said: 

"I  am  a  practical  man  of  labor, 
who,  for  forty  years,  has  had  the 
privilege  of  working  sixteen  hours 
a  day  to  leave  one-half  for  personal 
interests  and  the  other  half  to  pub- 
lic duty. ' ' 

This  has  been  his  creed  through 
a  long  and  busy  life.  Had  this 
man  but  served  his  own  interests 
with  half  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
served  his  city  and  his  fellow-man, 
he  would  have  today  been  num- 
bered with  the  financial  captains  of 
the  South. 

And  what  did  he  do?  It  would 
be  far  easier  to  tell  you  what  he 
has  not  done  for  the  civic  better- 
ment of  Louisville. 

Louisville  has  today  a  beautiful 
park  system — Cherokee  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  second  in  point  of 
beauty  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
to  the  east  of  the  city  and  com- 
prises 500  acres.  To  the  west  is 
Iroquois  Park,  one  of  natural 
rugged  beauty.  To  the  west  lies 
Shawnee,  and  her  three  hundred 
acres  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  River.  Colonel  Castleman  dis- 
played   what    Josiah  Allen's  wife 
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would  have  termed  "foresight" 
when  he  induced  the  Park  Board 
to  buy  that  strip  of  ground. 

Central  Park  contains  over 
twenty  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  was  about  to  be  divided 
into  lots  for  building  purposes 
when  the  ever  sharp  eyes  of  the 
General  engineered  the  scheme  to 
make  it  into  a  mammoth  play- 
ground for  the  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  congested  center  of 
the  growing  city. 

Besides  these  parks  there  have 
been  twenty-four  large  play- 
grounds for  children,  and  all  of 
them  provided  with  instructors 
and  necessary  apparatus.  And 
General  Castleman,  more  than  any 
man  or  set  of  men,  is  responsible 
for  their  existence. 

It  was  this  same  public-spirited 
gentleman  that  first  called  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  park  architects,  park 
engineers  and  park  commissioners 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  in 
Louisville.  This  was  in  1697,  and 
the  meeting  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  "American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association,"  Later 
this  was  combined  with  the  "Amer- 
ican Civic  Association"  and  now 
goes  under  the  title  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Civic  Association." 

For  over  twenty-five  years  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Park 
Board,  and,  while  not  a  wealthy 
man,  refuses  to  take  any  pay  for 
his  services. 

General  Castleman  is  about  six 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  is, 
with  his  high  color,  his  white  mous- 
tache and  imperial,  an  ideal  Amer- 
ican General.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  the  big  world,  and  there  are 


few  experiences  that  are  foreign 
to  him;  no  tradition  of  breeding 
and  manner  and  gallant  bearing 
that  do  not  center  in  him. 

General  Castleman  lives  on  his 
own  wonderfully  beautiful  estate, 
"Castlewood."  with  his  wife  and 
daughters  and  grandchildren.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as 
president,  he  has  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  the  American  Saddle 
Horse  Breeders'  Association.  He 
is  known  to  the  live  stock  world  as 
the  foremost  advocate  of  the  most 
beautiful  creation  of  the  breeder's 
art — the  American  saddle  horse. 

Thus  the  statue  of  General  Cas- 
tleman will  be  interesting  on  many 
counts — as  a  soldier,  as  a  loyal  cit- 
izen— and  Aril!  serve  also  to  perpet- 
uate an  ideal  horseman  for  that 
horseless  age  which  the  automobile 
and  flying  ship  will  bring;  for  the 
mare  "Carolina."  is  as  near  per- 
fect as  any  horse  has  ever  been, 
and  well  worthy  to  carry  one  of 
Morgan's  men. 

And  this  same  pedigreed  horse 
has  also  her  plnee  in  history.  "When 
it  was  proposed,  in  1907,  that  the 
Arabian  horse  march  across  the 
continent, as  though  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Arabian  horses 
over  any  other,  the  American  Sad- 
dle Horse  Breeders'  Association 
offered  "Carolina"  to  compete  in 
the  contest  of  4,000  miles,  feeling 
certain  that  she  would  uphold  the 
glory  of  the  American  horse.  The 
Arabian  horse  was  taken  sick  and 
the  contest  was  not  held;  but  Gen- 
eral Castleman  and  the  association 
feel  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  result 
would  have  been. 
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In  discussions  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Harrodsburg  and  Mercer 
county,  we  have  heard  much  of  how 
brave  men  were  sent  out  from  our 
"OldForf'and  nearby  stations  and 
of  the  part  they  played  in  the  con- 
quering of  the  northwestern  territo- 
ry ;we  have  heard  much  of  the  great 
lawyers  who  came  to  settle  our  land 
titles,  to  hold  our  courts,  to  open 
up  marts  of  trade,  and  finally  to 
obtain  statehood  for  Kentucky,  the 
thirteenth  star  added  to  the  Union. 
But  lest  we  forget  that  they  could 
not  have  built  except  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  their  economic  life,  that  all 
their  achievements  were  of  neces- 
sity dependent  upon  utilities  and 
material  resources,  we  are  seeking 
now  to  turn  the  searchlight  upon 
some  of  their  early  industries. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  our  modern 
life  with  its  equipments  for  easy, 
luxurious  living,  to  the  band  of 
brave  pioneers  located  in  and  near 
our  "Old  Fort,"  struggling  for  the 
barest  necessities  of  life,  shelter, 
food  and  clothing;  and  for  protec- 
tion from  the  marauding  Indians. 
They  were  surrounded  by  natural 
resources  sufficient  for  a  bountiful 
supply  of  all  their  needs.  They 
had  fertile  soil,  plenty  of  timber  in 
the  forests,  an  abundance  of  game, 


and  a  never-failing  spring,  etc. 
But  they  were  supplied  with  few 
and  with  crude  implements  with 
which  to  operate,  and  always  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  attacking  In- 
dians. This  was  the  environment 
that  compelled  the  development  of 
their  earliest  industries.  Literally 
a  place  to  lay  their  heads  had  to 
be  created  from  the  timbers  of  the 
forests,  with  little  more  than  axe 
and  saw  for  implements.  For  meat 
they  must  venture  into  the  forests 
and  kill  the  wild  turkey,  deer,  buf- 
falo, or  other  game,  with  ammu- 
nition which  was  very  dear,  because 
it  had  all  to  be  brought  across  the 
mountains  on  pack-saddles.  For 
bread  they  were  compelled  to  cul- 
tivate a  few  acres  of  corn  or  wheat, 
with  a  hoe  in  one  hand  and  a  gun 
in  the  other.  Then  only  the  crudest 
of  utensils  were  available  for  pre- 
paring the  food  for  the  table.  For 
clothing,  flax  was  cultivated,  spun, 
and  woven  within  the  fort.  Linsey, 
which  was  made  of  flax  and  wool, 
was  the  wannest  and  most  substan- 
tial cloth  they  could  make,  but  the 
wool  of  the  buffalo  and  the  bark 
and  rind  of  the  wild  nettle  were 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth.  The  skins  of  the  buffalo  and 
the   deer   were    tanned    and   made 
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into  leather,  which  was  utilized  for 
moccasins,  shoes,  hunting  shirts, 
leggings,  etc.  Bear  and  rac- 
coon skins  were  much  in  demand 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and 
for  many  other  uses.  This  fur  and 
peltry  (or  skins)  were  the  people's 
money;  they  had  little  else  to  ex- 
change for  rifles  and  ammunition, 
iron  and  other  indispensables. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of 
the  settlement  patches  of  corn, 
pumpkins,  beans,  melons  and  other 
vegetables  were  planted  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  fort,  and  the  produce 
of  the  partial  culture  gave  great 
relief  from  their  surfeit  of  almost 
exclusive  meat  diet.  Some  fruit 
trees  were  also  planted.  The  first 
wheat  known  to  be  harvested  in 
Kentucky  was  from  a  patch  of 
ground  just  west  of  Harrodsburg, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  walls.  It 
was  harvested  with  an  antiquated 
sickle  of  July,  1777.  John  Har- 
mon had  raised  the  first  corn 
planted  in  Kentucky,  in  a  field  at 
the  X.  E.  end  of  Harrodsburg,  in 
1774-,  when  Harrod  and  his  men 
built  their  first  cabins. 

During  the  earliest  days  of  the 
fort  life  "William  Poairue  not  only 
cultivated  corn  without  the  fort, 
but  being  remarkably  ingenious, 
with  considerable  mechanical  skill, 
and  much  industry,  worked  within 
the  fort  and  supplied  the  inmates 
with  many  of  the  simplest  articles 
of  household  and  personal  use.  such 
as  buckets,  milk  pails,  chums,  tubs, 
etc.,  all  of  wood.  He  also  made  a 
wood  stock  for  the  first  plough- 
share used  in  turning  the  soil,  and 
the  first  loom  on  which  flax  and 
woolen  cloths  were  woven  for  the 


homespun  garments  of  the  settlers. 
His  wife,  Ann  Poague,  brought  to 
Kentucky  the  first  spinning-wheel 
and  made  the  first  linen  to  be  made 
in  the  country  from  the  lint  gath- 
ered off  nettles. 

The  town  of  Harrodsburg  had 
been  laid  out  in  1774  with  assign- 
ment of  one-half  acre  in-lots  and 
five-acre  out-lots  to  Harrod  and  his 
company.  Cabins  had  been  built 
by  them  on  some  of  these  lots  in 
the  same  year,  but  were  abandoned 
for  the  Dunmore  war  until  1775, 
when  they  returned  with  other  im- 
migrants and  built  the  fort. 

For  several  years  all  their  life 
was  pretty  much  concentrated  in 
and  near  the  fort.  "When  they 
grew  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
the  Indians,  we  find  them  gradu- 
ally moving  out  of  the  fort,  taking 
possession  of  the  cabins  mentioned, 
building  others — beginning  to  es- 
tablish for  themselves  homes.  In 
addition  to  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits, they  began  to  enlarge  the  in- 
dustries started  within  the  fort, 
and  to  establish  them  without. 
Their  cabins  were  all  built  of  logs 
with  wooden  chimneys,  wooden 
hinges  and  wooden  locks,  not  a 
nail  or  iron  spike  entered  into  their 
construction  anywhere.  There  was 
no  glass  for  their  windows  until 
some  years  later.  It  is  told  of  a 
little  pioneer  boy  that,  upon  seeing 
for  the  first  time  a  house  with  glass 
in  its  windows,  he  ran  to  his  mother 
crying,  "Oh!  there  is  a  house  down 
here  with  spectacles  in  it." 

xVs  yet  there  were  no  carpenters 
or  briekmasons  or  stonemasons, 
no  market  houses  or  stores,  each 
fcimily  was  under  the  necessity  of 
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providing  all  essentials  for  itself. 
But  their  mutual  dependence  and 
common  wants  made  them  willing 
to  share  their  labor  and  their  com- 
modities, and  created  a  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness.  At  a  very 
early  date  they  began  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp  and  tobacco,  as  well 
as  corn  and  wheat,  much  of  the 
hemp  being  manufactured  into 
ropes,  which  were  in  demand  for 
many  purposes ;  for  the  flatboats 
on  the  Ohio  as  well  as  for  domestic 
purposes.  A  rope-walk  on  Chiles 
street  was  one  of  the  very  early  in- 
dustries established  in  Harrods- 
burg. 

At  this  time  a  very  primitive 
method  of  grinding  corn  and  wheat 
upon  the  handmill  or  hominy  block, 
or  of  grating  it  upon  a  crudely  im- 
provised grater,  was  in  general 
use.  Not  until  1782  was  there  a 
gristmill  in  Kentucky.  Collins 
tells  us  that  Captain  John  MeMur- 
try  in  that  year  erected  near  Shak-, 
ertown  the  tirst  gristmill  driven  by 
water  in  Kentucky.  Not  much  later 
gristmills  besran  to  be  erected  at 
McAfee  Station;  also  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  about  three  miles  below  Har- 
rodsburg  (the  late  Forsythe  place) 
a  mill  was  built  at  a  very  early 
date. 

Tanning  the  skins  of  the  deer, 
the  buffalo,  etc.,  for  the  rough 
clothing  of  the  time,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  essential  indus- 
tries. We,  then-fore,  look  for  the 
location  of  tanyards  in  our  town, 
and  find  by  records  that  there  was 
a  yard  at  a  very  early  date  on  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Luther 
Given 's  livery  stable.  At  a  con- 
siderablv  later  date  there  was  one 


on  Water  street  west  of  College 
street,  one  near  the  bridge  on  War- 
wick street,  another  on  the  corner 
of  Office  and  Warwick  streets, 
where  Captain  Wellington  Harlan 
lived  for  some  years. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  settlers 
could  venture  without  the  fort  the 
training  of  race  horses  was  begun 
as  a  business  as  well  as  for  enter- 
tainment and  diversion.  As  early 
as  1783  a  race  track  was  made, 
known  as  ''Haggin's  Eace  Paths.'' 
In  this  year  Hugh  McG-ary  was 
fined  for  betting  on  horses  run  on 
this  course.  Another  race  course 
was  located  on  Race  street. 

Whiskey,  we  are  told  by  Collins, 
was  manufactured  very  early, 
though  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
record  of  a  regular  distillery  be- 
fore 1793.  At  that  date  there  was 
one  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Chinn  Mineral  Co.  But  we  are 
quite  sure  there  were  stills  in  the 
county  before  there  were  distille- 
ries ;  whiskey  was  used  by  the  pio- 
neers freely  and  was  not  expen- 
sive. We  are  told  by  F.  M.  Mich- 
aux  that  in  1782  they  began  to 
open  roads  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  for  carriages,  prior  to  this 
time  there  having  been  only  paths 
practicable  for  persons  on  foot  or 
horseback. 

The  stream  of  immigration  was 
on  the  increase  and  many  home- 
seekers  and  land  speculators  came 
to  Harrodstown;  hence  there  was 
demand  for  boarding  houses  ami 
taverns.  Ann  Poague,  so  thrifty 
and  industrious  within  the  fort,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  license  in 
178(3  to  run  an  ordinary,  that  is,  a 
boarding  house.    License  was  taken 
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out  in  the  name  of  Ann  Lindsay; 
William  Poagne  having'  been  killed 
by  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  his 
widow    baring    married    William 

Lindsay.  She  was  widowed  the 
second  time,  and  married  James 
MeGinty,  and  in  1783  license  was 
granted  to  him  to  run  an  ordinary, 
presumably  the  same  already  men- 
tioned as  run  by  Ann  Lindsay. 

In  1787  Harrodsbnrg  was  regu- 
larly laid  off  into  town  lots,  and 
about  this  time  many  of  them  were 
sold  at  public  auction.  Records 
show  that  the  lot  on  which  the  Mer- 
cer National  Bank  now  stands  was 
deeded  to  Alexander  Robertson, 
father  of  the  distinguished  George 
Robertson.  He  was  its  first  owner; 
later  it  was  deeded  to  George 
Thompson.  The  late  Dr.  John  Lil- 
lard  says  that  his  Grandmother, 
who  lived  in  pioneer  days,  stated 
that  there  was  built  on  this  lot.  in 
1787,  a  large  log  house  set  back 
some  distance  from  both  Main  and 
Poplar  streets,  and  that  this  was 
run  as  a  tavern.  She  also  stated 
that  it  was  later  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended to  Main  street.  It  is  re- 
corded that  in  1791  license  was 
taken  out  to  run  a  tavern  on  this 
lot,  and  this  is  the  earliest  author- 
ized record  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  concerning  the  "Old  Tav- 
ern. ' ' 

By  this  time  a  number  of  exten- 
sive land  srrants  had  been  taken  up 
in  the  vicinity  of  Harrodsburir  by 
distinguished  men,  and  handsome 
estates  established  thereon.  Alex- 
ander Robertson,  who  came  to  the 
county  in  1779,  we  are  told  by  Col- 
lins, built  the  first  fine  house 
(frame)  in  Kentucky,  on  his  estate 


at  Gorden's  Station,  in  this  county. 
Colonel  Stephen  Trigg  established 
his  estate  at  "Viney  Grove,"  so 
long  known  as  the  McCann  place, 
now  the  Bartlett  farm.  Col.  George 
Thompson  settled  in  the  county  in 
1792  on  Shawnee  Run.  Gabriel 
Slaughter,  afterward  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  came  in  1785  or  '86  and 
proclaimed  his  pioneer  hospitality 
in  the  name  "Traveller's  Rest" 
given  to  his  home,  now  the  Tom 
Coleman  place.  General  Adair  es- 
tablished his  home  at  Adair  Place, 
the  Handy  farm  in  178G.  The  Mc- 
Afees, as  already  seen,  were  early 
conspicuous  for  the  homes  they 
founded  in  the  Salvisa  vicinity. 
Each  of  these  homes  and  others  not 
mentioned,  became  the  centers  of 
varied  industries.  In  most  cases 
these  proprietors  brought  with 
them  many  slaves,  and  not  only 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
such  as  the  raising  of  wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  some  cotton, 
fine  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  etc.,  which 
at  once  made  the  county  famous, 
but  each  home  became  also,  in  a 
sense,  a  manufacturing;  center. 

The  spinning-wheel  and  loom 
were  conspicuous  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  households.  The  linen 
arid  some  other  articles  manufac- 
tured were  used  not  only  at  home, 
but  were  exchanged  for  luxuries 
brought  over  the  mountains,  or 
down  the  Ohio,  via  Limestone,  to 
Lexington,  thence  to  the  interior. 
Large  sugar  groves  were  adjuncts 
of  many  of  these  homes,  and  fur- 
nished a  profitable  industry.  Wheat 
fields,  corn  fields,  hemp  fields,  and 
fruit  orchards  began  to  spring  up 
in  every  direction.    In  a  few  years 
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the  abundance  of  their  products 
exceeded  home  consumption,  and 
there  arose  a  pressing  demand  for 
a  foreign  market,  giving  rise  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Kentucky,  to  the 
exerting  political  question  of  Mis- 
sissippi  navigation.  In  1795  Rob- 
ert McAfee  took  a  load  of  flour  and 
bacon  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
was  killed  by  a  Spaniard  in  his 
boat. 

In  1802  F.  M.  Michaux,  the 
French  traveler,  passed  through 
Kentucky  and  visited  Adair  Place, 
anil  thus  described  it:  "A  spacious 
and  commodious  house,  a  number 
of  black  sen-ants,  equipages,  every- 
thing announced  the  opulence  of 
the  General.  This  plantation  is 
situated  near  Harrodsburg,  in  the 
county  of  Mercer.  Magnificent 
peach  orchards  and  numerous  fields 
of  Indian  wheat  surround  the 
house.  The  soil  there  is  extremely 
fertile,  which  shows  itself  by  the 
largeness  of  the  blades  of  corn, 
their  extraordinary  height,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  crops  that  yield 
annually  thirty  or  forty  hundred- 
weight of  corn  per  acre."  Else- 
where in  speaking  of  the  abundant 
peach  crop  in  Kentucky,  he  says, 
"These  peaches  were  manufac- 
tured into  brandy,"  that  they  were 
taken  in  large  quantities  to  distil- 
leries for  that  purpose.  He  passes 
hurriedly  through  Harrodsburg, 
and  gives  an  account  of  it  which 
makes  it  appear  quite  insignificant. 
He  says  it  consisted  of  about 
twenty  houses,  irregularly  scat- 
tered and  built  of  wood.  Evi- 
dently he  saw  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  town,  for  in  1790  it  consisted 
of  one  hundred  log  houses,  as  at- 


tested by  a  document  found  in  the 
Canadian  archives,  entitled  "Ob- 
servations upon  the  Colony  of  Ken- 
tucky," this  document  having  been 
transmitted  by  Lord  Dorchester  to 
Lord  Sidney  in  ITS'.).  But  evidently 
had  not  fulfilled  its  early  promise. 
It  was  overshadowed  by  the  sur- 
rounding country  life.  As  already 
told,  many  of  the  industries  which 
contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  county  were  concentrated  in  the 
surrounding  homes  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  agricultural  pursuits 
absorbed  much  of  the  available  la- 
bor, which  retarded  the  starting  of 
factories  and  kindred  pursuits 
within  the  town,  hence  its  growth 
was  slow.  Moreover,  in  its  early 
history  the  population  was  more  or 
less  transitory,  here  for  a  while, 
then  moving  out  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Danville,  Lexington,  Lou- 
isville or  some  other  point.  But 
Hugh  McGary  was  still  here  in 
1795,  for  records  show  that  he 
owned  a  house  on  the  lot  now 
known  as  Samuel's  corner;  in  fact, 
his  lot  extended  as  far  south  as 
Mrs.  Dalton's  and  as  far  east  as 
Hansford's  store. 

Record  mention  is  made  of  Mrs. 
McGinty's  fulling-mill  near  Gore's 
spring  in  1805.  In  that  year  a 
committee-  was  appointed  by  the 
trustees  to  examine  the  streets  ad- 
jacent to  her  mill.  It  had  proba- 
bly been  established  at  a  much  ear- 
lier date. 

Some  time  between  1802  and 
1805  a  brick  house  was  built  on  the 
eomer  now  known  as  the  Marion 
David  corner,  as  far  as  known,  the 
first  brick  house  in  the  town.  April 
2,  1808,  it,  together  with  one-half 
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of  the  square  extending  to  and  in- 
cluding: the  Assembly  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  conveyed  by  the  board 
of  trustees  to  Roger  Thompson. 
In  this  same  year  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Harrodsburg,  among 
them  Beriah  Magoffin  (father  of 
Governor  Magoffin),  James  Hag- 
gin,  the  distinguished  lawyer.  Col. 
George  Thompson.  Col.  Roger 
Thompson,  met  in  this  brick  house 
and  elected  William  Starling  and 
George  C.  Thompson  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  board,  and  made  Thomas 
Allin  surveyor  of  the  town.  In 
1813  Roger  Thompson  conveyed 
this  house  and  lot  to  Foster 
Thompson,  and  in  1814,  he  (Foster 
Thompson)  conveyed  one-half  in- 
terest in  it  (for  the  sum  of 
$1,250.00)  to  Lawrence  McGuire; 
McGnire  and  Bertram  Guerin,  in 
1815,  executed  a  note  to  Joseph  Mc- 
Murtry  for  $450.00  for  money  with 
which  to  buy  a  printing  press, 
type,  etc.,  to  establish  a  newspaper 
bearing  the  name  "The  Light 
House,"  which  was  published  by 
them  in  this  brick  house  in  1S16, 
or  earlier,  and  sent  forth  to  en- 
lighten the  community  on  local  and 
foreign  topics.  It  was  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  the  town, 
though  certain  ^vn  ordinances  in 
this  same  year  were  ordered  by 
trustees  to  b^  published  in  the 
"National  Public."  TVe  think  that 
there  could  not  have  been  two  news- 
papers in  that  town  at  that  time; 
the  name  "Light  House"  was  prob- 
ably changed  to  "National  Public." 
During  this  year,  1816,  the  board 
of  trustees  resolved  that  a  tax  of 
$150.00  be  raised  for  city  expenses, 
that  tavern  license  should  be  $2.00, 


grocery  $2.00,  billiard  room  $10.00 ; 
the  tax  rate  was  six-tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  There  were  two  taverns 
in  the  town  at  that  time,  Henry 
Echols  being  proprietor  of  the 
"Old  Tavern;"  we  have  no  infor- 
mation concerning  the  other,  but 
we  know  that  a  stone  tavern  was 
built  by  Beriah  Magoffin  (father  of 
Gov.  Magoffin)  at  a  very  early  date 
where  the  Hotel  Harrod  now 
stands,  or  it  may  have  been  the  Jen- 
nings Tavern  on  Morgan  Row  men- 
tioned by  Mrs.  Maria  T.  Daviess. 

In  this  year,  1816,  there  was  a 
market  house  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  court  house  square,  and 
two  days  in  each  week  were  desig- 
nated for  market  days,  and  all  mar- 
keting was  required  by  the  board 
of  trustees  to  be  done  on  these 
days  in  the  market  house.  In  1814 
there  was  a  two-story  brick  house, 
18  by  20  feet,  on  the  present  site 
of  the  State  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
which  was  occupied  as  a  store.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
where  the  Davis  Cardwell  Opera 
House  stood,  there  was  a  dwelling 
house  in  1817,  for  we  find  it  being 
conveyed  at  that  time  by  Beriah 
Magoffin  to  Samuel  Daviess,  father 
of  Mrs.  Maria  T.  Daviess. 

Until  the  year  1816  the  majority 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  were  built 
of  wood,  with  wooden  chimneys,  a 
brick  chimney  being  a  special  mark 
of  gentility,  but  in  this  year  an  or- 
der was  issued  by  the  trustees  for 
the  tearing  down  of  all  wooden 
chimneys.  This  would  indicate 
that  brick-making-  was  probably  be- 
coming a  profitable  industry,  both 
in  the  town  and  county  at  that 
time,  but  we  cannot  locate  any  brick 
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yards  except  the  one  at  ike  Shaker- 
village,  about  seven  miles  from 
Harrodsburg.  Dr.  Pennebaker,  in 
an  interview  with  Mr.  H.  C.  "Wood, 
stated  that  brick-making  became 
one  of  the  many  industries  of  this 
prosperous  little  village  in  about 
1816.  This  Shaker  colony  estab- 
lished itself  in  Mercer  county  in 
1805,  and  at  once  made  itself  felt- 
as  an  industrial  factor.  As  early 
as  1806  or  1S07  a  sawmill  was 
started  and  various  other  indus- 
tries at  that  time  and  later — in- 
deed, they  manufactured  nearly 
everything  they  needed  for  com- 
fortable living,  such  as  shoes,  hats, 
cloths  of  different  kinds,  fann  and 
household  utensils,  etc.  By  1S17 
they  were  supplied  with  a  fulling- 
mill,  and  had  already,  in  1815  or 
1816,  begun  silk  culture.  At  a  later 
date  they  made  considerable  repu- 
tation on  the  superior  brooms,  gar- 
den seeds,  preserves,  etc..  and 
found  a  foreiorn  demand  for  all 
they  could  supply.  They  made  also 
linen  sheeting,  cotton  and  woolen 
materials,  straw  bonnets  and  vari- 
ous other  articles.  In  1827  they 
were  operating  a  grist  mill  and  oil 
mill.  Dr.  Pennebaker  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a  wagon  that  was  manu- 
factured quite  extensively  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  both  in  the  village 
and  in  several  cities.  We  are  told 
that  an  article  appeared  in  the  Sci- 
entific American  a  few  years  since 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  "Pleas- 
ant Hill,"  the  Shaker  village,  had 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  industries 
by  the  time  Louisville  had  a  black- 
smith shop.  If  it  be  true  that  such 
a  claim  was  made,  we  can  but 
smile;  for  as  early  as  1783  Louis- 


ville was  manufacturing  nearly  all 
of  the  articles  to  supply  her  imme- 
diate necessities.  Some  time  dur- 
ing this  year  ''a  store  was  opened 
and  a  lot  of  merchandise  brought 
down  from  Philadelphia,  whereby 
her  young  ladies  were  able  on  fes- 
tive occasions  to  throw  aside  their 
homespun  and  shine  in  flowered 
calico  and  horn  combs."  As  early 
as  1789  she  built  her  first  brick 
house ;  in  1800  she  had  a  population 
of  six  or  eight  hundred;  in  1807 
she  had  a  newspaper  called  "The 
Farmers'  Library,"  and  a  brick 
court  house  was  finished  in  1811. 
She  built  a  steamboat  in  1815, 
called  the  Governor  Shelby,  and 
could  lay  claim  in  this  year  to  at 
least  fifty  or  sixty  industries;  if 
my  historical  authorities  are  cor- 
rect. 

While  Louisville  was  building 
her  first  steamboat,  two  enterpris- 
ing citizens  of  Harrodsburg,  Wil- 
liam Eobertson  and  Joseph  McMur- 
try  were  entering  into  agreement 
to  build  a  cotton  factory  on  what  is 
known  as  the  "Old  Chinn  lot, "very 
near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Ice  and  Produce  Co.  By  the  terms 
of  this  agreement,  made  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1815,  Robertson  was  to 
own  two-thirds  of  the  factory,  Mc- 
Murtry  one-third;  Robertson  was 
to  furnish  the  machinery,  consist- 
ing of  768  spindles,  etc.,  for  which 
he  had  contracted  with  Q.  Hickey. 
The  aged  Mrs.  Susan  Vance,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  George  Thompson,  told 
W.  W.  Stephenson  that  Robertson 
was  a  very  rich  man  and  that  he 
went  East  and  purchased  the  very 
finest  machinery  for  this  factory, 
and  made  a  very  large  establish- 
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merit  of  it;  but  it  did  not  prove  to 
be  a  very  profitable  enterprise.  In 
1817  Robertson  executed  a  mort- 
gage for  $10,000.00  on  his  lots  on 
Factory  street,  together  with,  the 
cotton,  carding  and  spinning  fac- 
tory, and  all  machinery  belonging 
thereto.  In  1828  the  brick  factory 
was  still  standing  on  the  Chimi  lot, 
at  which  time  Eobertson  sold  part 
of  the  land.  College  street  was 
then  called  Shawneerun  street,  and 
there  was  a  brick  residence  on  the 
corner,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Royalty. 

At  a  very  early  date  there  was  a 
factory  of  some  kind  adjoining  the 
Emma  Hooe  property,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn  anything  defi- 
nite concerning  it. 

In  18]  7  a  fire  company  was  or- 
ganized. In  1818  the  old  court 
house  was  completed.  In  1S20 
there  was  a  two-story  brick  house 
on  the  corner  just  below  the  State 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Farmers  National 
Bank  of  Harrodsburg.  This  must 
have  been  one  of  the  few  National 
banks  established  at  that  time  in 
Kentucky.  The  first  branches  of 
the  United  States  Bank  were  es- 
tablished in  1818  in  Lexington  and 
Louisville,  in  no  other  cities  or 
towns  in  Kentuckv.  Not  until  1820 
did  the  U.  S.  Bank  hold  the  field  in 
Kentucky. 


In  1823  this  two-story  brick 
house  was  the  north  end  of  a  row 
of  brick  houses  on  Main  street.  One 
of  these  houses  was  occupied  by 
Pearson  &  Sutton  as  a  hatter's 
shop,  one  as  a  lumber  room,  one  or 
more  as  stores.  This  corner  was 
then  known  as  the  "Old  Bull  cor- 
ner," John  Bull  &  Co.  owning 
these  lots  extending  down  beyond 
the  present  Library  building.  On 
the  opposite  corner  below  the 
"Old  Tavern"  (Echols'  Hotel) 
one  door  removed,  was,  in  1822,  the 
law  office  of  Terah  Haggin,  father 
of  multi-millionaire,  James  B.  Hag- 
gin.  There  were  also  shops  on 
Morgan  Row  at  this,  and  much  ear- 
lier dates.  Mrs.  Maria  T.  Daviess 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  tavern  on 
this  row  in  1817,  known  as  the  Jen- 
nings Tavern.  She  mentions  going 
to  an  entertainment  there  when  she 
was  a  little  girl,  and  tells  how  the 
guests  were  dressed. 

In  1820  the  famous  Graham 
Springs  was  opened  by  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Graham,  and  for  some  years 
the  large  crowds  of  visitors 
brought  prosperity  to  Harrods- 
burg and  vicinity. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  my  brother,  "VV.  W. 
Stephenson,  for  much  of  the  orig- 
inal material  dug  out  of  old  trustee 
books  and  court  records. 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Green  River  Section  of  Kentucky. 


By  George  Baber. 


The  one  hundred  and  twenty 
counties  which  now  compose  Ken- 
tucky are  the  centers  and  source  of 
the  enterprise,  wealth,  intelligence 
and  power  of  the  Commonwealth 
itself.  They  give  inspiration  and 
force  to  all  those  activities  which 
upbuild  and  maintain  the  State. 
The  once  great  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Kentucky  and  Logan  as  created  and 
organized  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  settlements  in  the  new  State, 
were  little  more  than  geographical 
limitations  in  the  wilderness  in 
which  simple  local  governments 
were  formed  to  protect  from  sav- 
age assault  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  immigrants  who  came  across 
the  mountains  by  foot  and  horse 
from  the  Old  Dominion,  following 
Finley,  Walker.  Boone  and  Har- 
rod,  who  planted  the  first  seeds  of 
civilization  this  side  of  the  Appa- 
lachian range.  These  three  coun- 
ties composed  the  embryo  State, 
and  out  of  them  have  grown  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  counties 
which  by  legislative  division  and 
sub-division  from  time  to  time  have 
developed  as  many  units  of  local 
government,  each  perfect  in  itself 
and  the  whole  finally  constituting 
the  prosperous  and  completed 
Statehood. 


"Warren  County  was  created  by 
legislative  enactment  in  1796,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Joseph 
Warren,  the  celebrated  hero  of 
Bunkers  Hill.  It  was  four  years 
subsequent  to  the  act  of  Congress 
forming  the  State,  being  a  part  of 
the  original  Logan  County,  which 
embraced  the  entire  region  known 
as  the  Green  River  section,  through 
which  Green  and  Barren  rivers 
take  their  winding  course.  At  the 
time  of  formation  Warren  County 
was  embosomed  in  fields  of  cane 
and  in  mighty  forests,  with  meagre 
settlements  here  and  there,  mark- 
ing the  progress  of  westernly  mi- 
gration. The  "Long  Hunters"  had 
passed  through  its  borders  in  1775, 
leaving  a  voiceless  record  of  their 
presence  carved  in  the  body  of 
stately  trees  along  the  northern 
banks  of  Barren  River,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  which  mounds  of  earth, 
grown  over  with  shrubs  and  weeds, 
indicated  the  former  existence  of 
human  habitations  that  had  gone 
into  decay  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
or  marked  the  forgotten  scenes  of 
battles  fought  by  heroes  whose 
names  had  perished  before  the  his- 
torian could  rescue  them  from  ob- 
livion. Among  the  old  evidences 
of  such  habitations  and  of  such  a 
race  of  people  there  remained  for 
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many  years  on  Big-  Barren,  near 
the  present  city  of  Bowling  Green, 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  a  ditched 
town  shaped  as  an  irregular  octa- 
gon, thirteen  hundred  feet  square, 
.and  bearing  distinct  marks  of  an 
extinct  race  who  centuries  before 
had  maintained  substantial  resi- 
dence in  that  locality,  but  of  whom 
no  other  trace  was  ever  found,  the 
mounds  of  earth  and  the  marks  on 
trees,  which  they  left  behind,  alone 
serving  to  tell  the  silent  annals  of 
their  career. 

#  #  # 

The  limits  of  Warren  County 
were  created  by  legislative  enact- 
ment at  too  late  a  period  to  enable 
its  population  to  engage  as  a  dis- 
tinct community  in  the  sanguinary 
struggles  that  were  was-ed  with  the 
red  man  by  Boone,  Ilarrod,  Mc- 
Gary,  Henderson,  Logan,  the  Mc- 
Afee-, and  other  pioneers  who  won 
supremacy  for  the  whites  in  the 
original  counties  from  which  War- 
ren and  the  present  adjacent  coun- 
ty of  Logan  were  derived :  and  so, 
when  James  Skiles  and  Jacob  Van 
Meter,  the  earliest  pioneers, 
planted  their  hearth-stones  in 
Warren,  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing knife  no  longer  ruled  the  ' '  Bar- 
rens." Many  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Warren  had  exfjerienced  else- 
where the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
border  warfare  and  were  glad  to 
welcome  in  the  new  county  the  less 
perilous  if  not  the  less  difficult  task 
of  establishing  social  order  and  a 
civil  government  in  the  ragged 
though  comparatively  peaceful  wil- 
derness. The  task  required  self- 
denial,  patient  toil  and  resistless 
fortitude,  but  the  men  of  '96  were 


made  of  that  physical  and  mental 
quality  which  enabled  them  to  en- 
dure and  to  overcome  everyobstacle 
in  their  way.  The  first  settlements 
south  of  Green  Eiver  were  notably 
simple  in  their  equipment — settle- 
ments that  were  destined  in  due 
time  to  attain  that  condition  of  com- 
fort which  rendered  them  the  seats 
of  generous  and  ennobling  hospital- 
ities. In  the  interval  which  has 
since  elapsed,  Warren  County  has 
advanced  to  a  position  which  its 
people  may  regard  with  genuine 
exultation.  The  city  and  hamlet 
have  supplanted  the  brake  and  for- 
est; colleges,  seminaries  and  com- 
mon schools  for  both  sexes  adorn 
the  ancient  hunting  grounds;  the 
hands  of  the  husbandman  have  long* 
since  cleared  the  virgin  soil  and  en- 
riched it  by  the  skilful  appliances 
of  modern  agriculture ;  social  re- 
finement has  blossomed  into  the 
highest  forms  of  civilized  life; 
and,  withal,  the  county  has  made  a 
history  that  dignifies  its  own  pop- 
ulation and  glorifies  the  State  of 
which  it  is  a  conspicuous  part.  A 
substantial  explanation  of  this  con- 
dition appears  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Warren  have  always  ex- 
hibited the  heartiest  appreciation 
of  their  public  men — a  character- 
istic largely  due  to  their  Virginia 
origin.  The  student  of  the  county's 
history  readily  recalls  the  More- 
heads,  the  Underwoods,  Eumsey 
Skiles,  Jacob  Van  Meter,  Jonathan 
Hobson,  Solomon  P.  Sharpe,  Asher 
W.  Graham,  the  Covingtons,  the 
Hines,  George  C.  Rogers,  W.  V. 
Loving,  Henry  Glider,  and  others 
whose  memories  are  affectionately 
endeared  to  the  present  generation 
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even  as  the  men  themselves  were 
honored  in  the  course  of  their  ca- 
reer in  the  various  avocations  to 
which  they  dedicated  their  serv- 
ices to  mankind.  Each  of  these 
great  citizens  illustrated  their  vir- 
tues in  the  State  Legislature  or 
in  the  Federal  Congress,  or  in  high 
judicial  stations,  and  it  should  be 
added  that  each  and  all  of  them, 
regardless  of  party  ties,  maintained 
in  public  places  a  record  of  abso- 
lute integrity  in  the  line  of  duty 
to  their  constituents. 
•  #  * 

Outside  the  controversies  of  the 
political  arena  there  was  another 
type  of  old  citizens  of  Warren 
County  whom  we  should  pause  to 
honor  in  this  connection.  They 
were  not  statesmen,  nor  jurists,  nor 
orators,  but  their  lives  illustrated 
the  best  examples  of  moral,  social 
and  intellectual  rectitude,  without 
which  the  safeguards  of  any  com- 
munity are  at  once  incomplete  and 
insecure.  To  this  class  of  citizens 
belonged  such  men  as  Rumsey 
Skiles  and  Jesse  Kirby,  who  lived 
to  be  the  last  pensioner  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  He  was  a  patriot 
in  whose  unsullied  life  were  mir- 
rored the  finest  traits  of  the  Ken- 
tucky character.  There,  too,  were 
Robert  Lucas — a  sort  of  "Oracle" 
in  his  day ;  Isaac  Reese,  useful  and 
true ;  John  Hess,  the  elder  Potters, 
Gen.  Covington,  James  Donaldson, 
David  Chapman  and  Pleasant 
Hines — the  last  named  having  been 
the  first  man  in  the  Green  River 
country  who  had  a  freighted  steam- 
er conducted  from  the  wharf  at 
Louisville  to  the  Bowling  Green 
Landing  on  Barren  River.     David 


Chapman,  who  was  born  in  1781, 
enjoyed  the  pre-eminent  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  male  white 
child  born  south  of  Green  River. 
In  this  list  of  notables  the  name  of 
Rumsey  Skiles  should  be  mentioned 
with  special  interest.  He  possessed 
rare  endowments,  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  benefactor  of  his  race.  He  was 
an  enthusiast  whose  career  partook 
somewhat  of  prophecy.  A  lineal 
descendant  of  Edward  Rumsey, 
who  conceived  and  constructed  the 
first  steamboat  ever  put  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  he  projected  in  1832 
the  first  railway  in  Kentucky — the 
old  Portage  Railroad,  that  linked 
''Skiles  Depot"  on  Barren  River 
with  the  spot  on  which  stands  the 
present  court  house  in  Bowling 
Green.  Be  it,  also,  remembered 
that  two  boys,  Garrett  Pitts  and 
Eugene  Underwood — the  latter 
becoming  the  father  of  Hon.  Oscar 
W.  Underwood — had  the  honor  of 
"carrying  the  chain"  that  was  used 
in  surveying  this  the  first  railway 
in  Kentucky.  The  cars  on  this 
embryo  line  of  transportation  were 
drawn  by  horse  power,  and,  in  its 
simple  way,  foreshadowed  the 
mighty  railway  system  that  now 
penetrates  every  latitude  of  the 
continent,  embracing  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  miles.  This 
same  James  Skiles  aided  in  the 
construction  of  the  locks  and  dams 
in  Green  and  Barren  rivers,  there- 
by making  those  streams  navigable 
for  traffic  and  travel  between 
Bowling  Green  and  the  Ohio  River. 
There  may  yet  remain  among  the 
old  citizens  of  Warren  a  few  who 
can  recall  the  day  when  the  flatboat 
was  the  only  means  of  transporta- 
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tion  by  "water  between  Bowling 
Green  and  New  Orleans,  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  locks  and 
darns.  The  flatboat  men.  who  were 
leaders  of  navigation  in  that  pe- 
riod, were  notable  lighters,  and,  in 
portraying  their  combative  quali- 
ties, a  writer  for  a  Xew  Orleans 
newspaper  described  them  as  "half 
horse  and  half  alligator,  with  a  lit- 
tle touch  of  the  snapping  turtle." 
#  *  * 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury there  was  a  remarkable  Meth- 
odist evangelist,  named  Peter  Cart- 
wright,  who  figured  conspicuously 
in  Logan  and  Warren  counties,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  distin- 
guished for  boldness  of  speech 
when  addressing  large  congrega- 
tions, and  creating  a  profound  im- 
pression. He  came  into  Kentucky 
from  Virginia  with  his  parents  in 
179:j,  having  been  born  on  James 
Eiver,  Amherst  County,  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  September  1st,  1785.  His 
parents  located  in  Logan  County,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Warren 
line  and  the  present  city  of  Bow- 
ling Green.  Mr.  Cartwright  in  the 
course  of  his  autobiography  lias 
much  to  say  of  the  religious  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  throughout 
the  Green  Eiver  section  in  which  he 
bore  so  prominent  a  part  as  a 
Methodist  circuit  rider.  He  states 
that  when  his  father  settled  in  Lo- 
gan County  there  was  not  a  news- 
paper printed  south  of  Green 
Eiver,  no  mill  short  of  forty  miles, 
and  no  schools  worth  the  name, 
while  "Sunday  was  a  day  set  apart 
for  hunting,  fishing,  horse  racing, 
card  playing,  balls,  dances  and  all 
kinds    of    jollity    and    mirth.     We 


killed  our  meat  out  of  the  woods, 
wild ;  and  beat  our  meal  and  hom- 
iny with  a  pestle  and  mortar."  A 
further  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Cartwright  is  well  calculated  to 
awaken  surprise  among  the  enlight- 
ened people  who  now  dominate  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  Logan 
County,  in  conjunction  with  the 
high-toned  population  of  their 
neighboring  county  of  Warren.  Mr. 
Cartwright  says: 

"Logan  County,  when  my  father  moved 
to  it  (in  1793),  was  called  'Rogues  Harbor.' 
Here  many  refugees  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Union  fled  to  escape  justice  or  pun- 
ishment, for  although  there  was  law,  yet  it 
could  not  be  executed,  and  it  was  a  des- 
perate state  of  society.  Murderers,  horse 
thieves,  highway  robbers  and  counterfeiters 
fled  here  until  they  combined  and  actually 
formed  a  majority.  The  honest  and  civil 
part  of  the  citizens  would  prosecute  these 
wretched  banditti,  but  they  would  swear 
each  other  clear,  and  they  really  put  all  law 
at  defiance  and  carried  on  such  desperate 
violence  and  outrage  that  the  honest  part 
of  the  citizens  seemed  to  be  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  uniting  and  combining  together 
and  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
under  the  name  of  Regulators.  *  *  Shortly 
after  the  Regulators  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  and  established  their  code  of 
by-laws,  on  a  court  day  in  Russellville,  the 
two  bands  met  in  town.  Soon  a  quarrel 
commenced  and  a  general  battle  ensued  be- 
tween the  rogues  and  Regulators;  and  they 
fought  with  guns,  pistols,  dirks,  knives  and 
clubs.  Some  were  actually  killed,  many 
wounded;  the  rogues  proved  victorious, 
kept  the  ground,  and  drove  the  Regulators 
out  of  town.  The  Regulators  rallied  again, 
hunted,  killed  and  lynched  many  of  the 
rogues,  until  several  of  them  fled  and  left 
for  parts  unknown.  Many  lives  were  lost 
on  both  sides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  civ- 
ilized people.  This  is  but  a  partial  view  of 
frontier  life." 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  dis- 
tressing condition  of  affairs  in  the 
earliest  years  of  Logan  County, 
written  in  the  ragged  phraseology 
of  Peter  Cartwriglit.  offers  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  present 
prosperous  and  exceptionally  hap- 
py spectacle  which  is  presented  by 
the  Logan  County  of  the  Twentieth 

Century. 

*  #  # 

Guided  by  the  men  who  were 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  War- 
ren County  between  1800  and  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the  people 
of  "Warren  County  discarded  the 
rude  methods  of  frontier  life  at  an 
early  day,  giving  prompt  and  ever- 
increasing  consideration  to  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  interests 
and  to  the  multiplication  of 
churches  and  schools,  irrespective 
of  sectarian  predilections.  The 
salutary  influences  which  thus  pre- 
vailed made  the  county  in  good  time 
the  center  of  progress  and  enlight- 
enment in  the  Green  River  coun- 
try.     Bowling  Green    became,    as 


how,  the  favorite  theater  for  the 
orators  who  gave  brilliancy  and 
effect  to  the  political  campaigns 
from  time  to  time — orators  whose 
eloquence  appealed  to  the  enthusi- 
asm of  great  and  appreciative  au- 
diences. Such  men  as  John  J. 
Crittenden,  James  T.  Morehead, 
Warner  L.  Underwood,  Presley 
Ewing,  Elijah  Hise  and  Beverly 
Clarke  were  the  product  of  these 
influences,  under  the  inspiration  of 
which  they  won  their  fame  and  hon- 
ored the  county  and  region  in  which 
they  were  born.  From  1800  to 
I860  Warren  County  was  a  battle 
ground  for  National  politics;  and 
now  the  city  of  Bowling  Green, 
with  ten  thousand  population,  is 
recognized  as  the  most  important 
and  attractive  city  in  the  interior 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  nursery  of 
social  refinement  and  moral  culture 
in  the  Green  River  section,  leading 
all  of  its  contemporaries  in  thrift 
and  development ;  and  in  the  light 
of  even  these  reminiscences  may  be 
readily  seen  the  propelling  causes 
of  its  onward  and  steady  progress. 


«.'  " 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   PARAGRAPHS   AND   CLIPPINGS. 


ABOUT  EXCHANGES. 

"We  regret  that  our  space  for  ex- 
changes has  become  so  crowded  that 
for  the  present,  at  least,  we  shall 
have  to  decline  any  more  offers — 
unless  of  unusual  importance; 
newspapers,  magazines  and  pamph- 
lets by  the  hundreds  are  stored  in 
every  available  space — many  of 
them  of  no  interest  whatever  to 
Kentucky  and  Kentuckians. 

The  things  that  pertain  most  to 
our  people  and  our  progress  and 
prosperity  are  the  things  under  the 
law  of  the  existence  of  this  society 
that  we  must  preserve  and  secure. 


The  war  in  Europe  continues 
with  unabated  violence;  the  war 
that  the  people  singularly  call  "A 
holy  war"  in  the  countries  engaged 
in  it.  Is  "  a  holy  wa  r ' '  a  brutal  car- 
nage to  destroy  the  last  item  of 
civilization  among  men?  Is  this 
the  end  and  mysterious  aim  of  ed- 
ucation, culture,  science,  refinement 
and  religious  instruction  that  kings 
and  potentates  be  allowed  to  make 
soil  and  earth  bulwarks  of  the 
bodies,  blood  and  bones  of  human 
beings .'  Has  the  banner  of  the  star 
of  Bethlehem  ceased  to  wave  over 
Europe  and  Asia.'  It  is  furled  in 
humiliation  and  horror  of  their 
wickedness  and  the  satire  "A  holy 
war. ' '  Or  can  this  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  whole  world, 
prophesied:  "Then  said  He  unto 
them,  Nation  shall  rise  against  Na- 


tion, and  Kingdom  against  King- 
dom, and  fearful  sights  and 
great  signs  shall  there  be  from 
Heaven.  And  then  shall  they  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  a  cloud 
with  power  and  great  glory.  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away.  Watch 
ye,  therefore." 


"WHEN  THEY  AEE  CLAIMED. 
By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

The  world  does  not  echo  the  untrained  song, 

I  say  to  myself  as  I  hurry  along 

And  I  clasp  all  together  the  few  singing 
notes 

That  outward  and  over  the  home-land  now 
floats. 

The  robin  that's  flying  in  and  out  of  the 
trees, 

Her  own  song  is  singing — not  the  people  to 
please, 

And  yet  she  is  answering  a  call  from  some- 
where, 

Above  the  green  valleys,  high,  clear  in  the 
air. 

The  lark  that  is  cooling  her  musical  throat 
In  grasses  by  brooklets  here  starts  the  first 

note 
That  swells  and  that  rises,  as  upward  she 

flies, 
And  its  sweetness  pervades  her  own  native 

skies. 
'Tis  not  when  she's   with  us   by  brook  or 

on  limb, 
Attuning  the  flute  in  her  throat  to  her  hymn 
That   we   think   of   the   singers — but   when 

they  are  gone, 
And  the  great  world  laments  them,  then  we 

claim  them  our  own. 

—J.  C.  M. 
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DE.  W.  G.  MOOKE  DIES 

PNEUMONIA  FATAL 


Physictax,  Hoxob-ed  by  St.  Louis, 
State  and  Nattoxal  Organiza- 
tions, III  a  Week. 


Held   Chair   Ix   Medical   College 


Boex  In  Kentucky  63  Years  Ago— 

"Was  a  Great-graxdson  of  Sister 

of  Daxtel  Bcoxe. 


Dr.  William  Grant  Moore,  of  §6 
Yandeventer  place,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Ivlissouri  State  Medical 
and  St.  Louis  Medical  Societies 
and  one  of  the  best-known  practi- 
tioners in  the  State,  died  at  his 
home  at  1  o'clock  this  morning,  of 
an  acute  attack  of  pneumonia.  He 
had  been  ill  only  a  week. 

Dr.  Moore  was  bom  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  February  16,  1853.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Grant  and 
Sarah  Banks  Moore,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of 
Daniel  Boone. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Etolia 
Tevis  Xorth  in  St.  Louis  March  27, 
1878,  and  they  had  two  children, 
Mrs.  Roger  E.  Simmons,  of  Ha- 
gerstown,  Md.,  and  William  Grant 
Moore,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis. 

He  was  vice  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in 
1910.  He  also  was  honored  by  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Obstetrical  Society.  He  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Louis 
for  six  years.  He  contributed  many 
valuable  articles  to  medical  litera- 
ture. 


Dr.  Moore  was  appointed  hi  187!) 
to  the  chair  in  histology,  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
which  he  held  for  eight  years.  His 
daughter  is  in  South  America. — St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


EVOLUTIOX   OF  A   NATION'S 
NAME. 

A  small  but  significant  detail  that 
catches  the  eye  in  running  over  the 
articles  of  confederation  adopted 
by  the  United  States  in  1777,  and 
afterward  set  aside  for  the  consti- 
tution of  1787,  is  that  throughout 
them  the  "united  states"  are  re- 
ferred to  without  capital  letters, 
thus:  "No  state  without  the  Con- 
sent of  the  united  states  in  congress 
assembled  shall  send  any  embas- 
sy," etc.  Such  words  as  Liberties, 
Justice,  Court,  France,  etc.,  are 
capitalized,  and  Article  I  reads: 
"The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall 
be  'The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,' "  but  elsewhere  "the  united 
states  in  congress  assembled"  ap- 
pear to  be  regarded  as  several 
states,  not  as  a  nation  with  a  name, 
save  in  the  single  instance,  where 
reference  is  made  to  "fixing  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  United  States." 

In  the  constitution,  however,  the 
name  United  States  is  everywhere 
written  as  it  is  today. — Ex. 


KENTUCKY'S  XEUTRALITY. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  is  being 
written  about  neutrality  one  natur- 
ally reverts  to  the  time  when  Ken- 
tucky sought  a  neutral  position  in 
the  great  conflict  of  the  Civil  War. 
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That,  too,  was  a  time  that  tried 
men's  souls.  Kentucky  was  not 
neutral  by  force  of  any  treaty  stip- 
ulation of  the  parties  at  Avar.  The 
constitution  itself  was  relied  upon 
by  the  would-be  neutrals,  but  it  re- 
quired force  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion, and  Kentucky  did  not  have 
that  force.  In  fact,  the  State  was 
rent  in  twain  after  the  first  few  ef- 
forts at  neutral  action  and  all  the 
force,  in  the  military  sense,  that  the 
State  had  was  soon  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  hostile  forces. 
Much  as  in  the  case  of  Belgium, 
Kentucky's  effort  at  neutrality 
brought  both  of  the  two  warring 
armies  on  her  soil  instead  of  keep- 
ing both  off.  The  final  word  was 
spoken  when  Governor  Beriah  Ma- 
goffin told  President  Lincoln  that 
Kentucky  would  not  furnish  troops 
for  any  such  cruel  purpose  as  the 
coercion  of  her  Southern  neighbors. 
Then  came  the  armies  of  the  North 
to  see  that  volunteering  was  en- 
couraged and  the  state's  orovern- 
mental  machinery  at  Frankfort  was 
kept  from  any  secessional  alliance. 
With  Magoffin  out  of  the  guberno- 
torial  chair,  by  resiirnation,  and 
Stevenson,  his  successor,  this  was 
more  easy,  but  it  was  a  trying  time, 
that  period  of  Kentucky's  neu- 
trality.— Owensboro  Messenger. 


SPRING. 

Spring,  sweet  angel  of  the  skies 

Comes   again   to   earth; 
The   morning   clouds   hath   lent   their   eyes 

To  give  her  raiment   worth. 
She  sings,  she  smiles,  and  with  her  wand 

Transforms  to  beauty  all  the  land. 

—J.   C.  M. 


ABOUT  THE  FLAGS. 

In  our  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  Capi- 
tol we  have  the  flag,  or  what  it  once 
represented,  a  guidon,  used  in  the 
War  of  1812-15"  by  Gen.  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  which  Mr.  Thruston 
in  his  admirable  address  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  said  suggested 
to  him  the  investigation  of  the  flags 
associated  with  Washington  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution.  The 
result  was  his  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  such  flags  and  his  instruc- 
tive explanations  and  history  of 
them.  The  Register  feels  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  preparing  his 
address  for  its  readers.  We  have 
never  had  such  a  delightful  history 
of  the  world-known  "Star  Spangled 
Banner." 


We  have  another  interesting  relic 
— the  remains  of  the  flag  borne  by 
Clay  and  McKee  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Both  men  were  killed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  but  the  flag  bears  their 
names.  The  stars  are  eight-pointed 
on  a  white  silk  field.  The  stripes 
are  faded  and  torn,  but  still  red 
and  white;  but  the  eagle  is  in 
shreds,  impossible  to  restore.  The 
name  "Kentucky"  on  a  scroll  be- 
neath the  broken  seal  of  the  United 
States  is  in  good  condition  and  very 
handsome. 


ABOUT  REV.  JOHN  GANO. 

One  of  tho  most  beautiful  pic- 
tures is  given  in  Mr.  Hickman's 
Memoirs.  The  great  revival  of  1800 
began  at  the  Forks  of  Elkhorn, 
Franklin  County,  Ky.,  with  the 
conversion  of  a  young  married 
lady.    Mr.  Hickman  says:    "At  our 
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monthly  meeting,  which  was  near 
at  hand,  the  first  one  I  visited  came 
forward  and  told  us  what  the  Lord 
had  done  for  her.  She  was  cor- 
dially received.  My  dear  brother 
Gano,  though  in  a  feehle  state,  like 
old  Jacob  leaning  on  the  top  of  his 
staff,  spoke  at  the  water,  and  I  bap- 
tized her  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity."  What  a  beautiful,  im- 
pressive baptismal  scene. 

The  next  is  more  pathetic.  The 
Elkhorn  Association  is  taking  up  a 
collection  for  an  aged  and  needy 
minister.  His  name  is  John  Gano. 
The  next  picture  is  as  stirring  as 
"The  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred," 
or  as  "Hob-son  entering  the  Har- 
bor of  Sant;  go."  Governor  Gar- 
rard and  other  prominent  Baptists 
had  become  practically  Unitarians. 
The  hereby  was  assuming  alarming 
proportions.  A  man  of  scholarship 
and  of  a  profound  philosophical 
mind  was  needed  to  answer  the 
specious  ami  subtle  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ.  Poor,  crippled,  emaciated 
John  Gano  was  the  champion.  He 
was  carried  to  Lexington,  and  lifted 
into  the  pulpit ;  and  such  a  semion 
Lexington  had  never  heard.  It  ex- 
erted prodigious  force  in  checking 
the  spread  of  this  dangerous  her- 
esy. The  next  year,  August  9, 
1804,  Mr.  Gano  passed  to  liis  heav- 
enly reward.  He  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  Forks  of  Elkhorn 
Church. 

Tins  graveyard  is  now  an  open, 
neglected  spot  in  the  field,  once  a 
woodland  where  the  church  stood 
in  early  days.  It  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Sam  Mason. 


See  History  of  Franklin  Baptist 
Association,  1898. 


LET  LOGAX  STREET  ALONE. 

The  suggestion  recently  made  to 
the  City  Council  that  the  name  of 
Logan  street  be  changed  to  Man- 
sion avenue,  since  it  is  being  im- 
proved from  Todd  street  to  the 
Executive  mansion,  should  be  a 
warning  against  destroying  ancient 
and  historic  monuments,  which  the 
Capital  City  has  appropriately 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Kentucky 
pioneers  and  heroes  in  the  names 
of  her  streets.  Nearly  every  prin- 
cipal street  in  Frankfort — includ- 
ing Logan — is  old  and  bears  the 
name,  not  of  the  owner  of  a  sub- 
division of  lots,  but  of  some  man 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth.  How  better  could 
a  Capital  City  select  the  names  of 
its  thoroughfares :' 

Logan  street  was  named  over  a 
century  ago  for  Gen.  Ben  Logan,  an 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  whose  pio- 
neer brother,  John  Logan,  was  the 
first  Treasurer  of  the  State. 

There  is  Shelby  street,  named  for 
the  first  Governor;  Ewing  street, 
named  for  Baker  Ewing,  first  Reg- 
istrar of  the  Land  Office;  Murray 
street,  named  for  William  Murray, 
orator  and  statesman,  the  only 
member  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  speak  against  and  vote  against 
the  resolution  of  1798.  All  these 
are  streets  of  old  South  Frankfort, 
which  preserved  its  district  iden- 
tity for  many  years  against  efforts 
to  include  it  in  the  corporation  of 
Frankfort  proper,  and  it  would  be 
a  shame  to  cast  aside  so  honored 
and  ancient  a  name  for  one  that 
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simply    designates    a    brand    new 
house  built  at  one  end  of  it. 

Tlie  argument  was  made  tiiat 
Ha  in  street  was  changed  to  Capitol 
avenue.  That  was  to  avoid  compli- 
cations, becap.se  old  Frankfort  and 
South  Frankfort  both  had  a  Main 
street,  and  it  was  confusing;  so 
Main  street  in  South  Frankfort 
properly  save  way  to  the  Main 
street  of  old  Frankfort.  To  change 
Logan  street  to  something  else 
would  cause  confusion  that  would 
be  seriously  felt  some  time  by 
owners  of  property.  Land  origi- 
nally patented  as  farm  property  by 
mete-  and  bounds,  gradually  cut  up 
into  city  lot-,  at  last  becomes  desig- 
nated by  the  street  names.  When 
these  names  ore  changed  descrip- 
tions frequently  become  so  ambig- 
uous as  to  put  the  owners  to  some 
expense,  if  they  do  not  involve 
them  in  litigation.  No  street  name 
should  ever  be  changed  without 
good  ]<  •  son;  certainly  not  to  grat- 
ify a  whim. 

We  eannot  see  how  the  title  of 
Mansion  avenue  would  add  to  the 
dignity  of  a  street  which  bears  so 
illustrious  a  name ;  and  most  assur- 
edly Frankfort  citizens  must  pro- 
test against  the  abandonment  of  a 
system  of  naming  streets  at  once 
so  appropriate  to  the  Capital  and 
so  characteristic  of  the  city. — State 
Journal. 


EXTRACTFBOM  BRUCE 'S  HIS- 
TORY OF  DANIEL  BOOXE. 

The  story  of  the  capture  of  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Cahokia  with  a  handful 
of  followers  is  one  of  the  great  tales 
of  the  American  war.  Hamilton, 
the  British  general,  hastened  from 


Detroit  to  eheck  him.  but  by  a.  won- 
derful winter's  march  through  the 
flooded  marshes  of  the  Wabash  he 
surprised  Hamilton  at  Vincennes 
and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Virginia. 
It  was  a  brilliant  exploit,  though 
Clark's  glory  is  tarnished  by  his 
needless  brutality  to  Hamilton,  a 
fact  which  Mr.  Bruce  does  not  men- 
tion. Meanwhile  roimd  about 
Booneshorough  there  was  daily 
fighting  with  Shawnees  and  Chero- 
kee s,  in  which  Boone  played  an  ac- 
tive part.  He  was  captured,  and  so 
far  ingratiated  himself  with  his 
captors  that  he  was  adopted  as  a 
brave  of  the  tribe,  and  shaved  and 
painted  in  the  best  Indian  fashion. 
Xeedless  to  say,  he  escaped,  and, 
after  incredible  adventures,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  his  own  people. 
Booneshorough  was  long  besieged, 
and  Boone  was  the  soul  of  the  de- 
fense, as  also  of  the  raiding  par- 
ties who  made  reprisals.  In  these 
wars  the  women  fought  as  gallantly 
as  the  men.  Witness  the  stoiy  of 
Mrs.  Merril,  of  Nelson  County, 
who  killed  iour  Indians  with  her 
axe  at  her  cabin  door,  and  smoked 
one  out  of  her  chimney.  When  the 
prospect  of  an  Indian  stake  is  be- 
fore a  man  he  will  fight  desper- 
ately; but  nothing  is  finer  than  the 
way  in  which  men  and  women 
dauntlessly  incurred  every  form  of 
gratuitous  peril  to  warn  or  rescue 
their  kinsfolk.  The  new  frontier 
States  ha  el  the  sternest  of  baptisms. 
With  peace  the  Wilderness  Road 
became  a  much-traveled  route,  and 
immigrants  arrived  by  it  daily.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  there 
were  only  ten  thousand  settlers  be- 
tween the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mis- 
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sissippi.  Ten  years  later  there 
■were  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, three-fourths  of  -whom  were 
in  Kentucky.  Very  soon  the  state 
of  the  road  became  a  disgrace  to 
a  thriving  community,  and  in  1796 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  resolved 
to  widen  it  and  make  it  feasible  for 
■wagons.  Boone  applied  for  the 
contract,  but  did  not  got  it.  The 
pioneer — he  was  now  sixty-two 
years  old — found  the  countiy 
changing  too  rapidly  for  his  com- 
fort. Kentucky  was  getting  a  ter- 
ribly civilized  place,  with  theatres, 
and  bookshops,  and  schools,  and 
dry  goods  stores.  Moreover,  he 
had  lost  all  the  land  he  had  once 
held  through  bavins?  failed  to  per- 
fect his  claims  in  accordance  with 
the  law's  requirements.  It  is  al- 
ways the  fate  of  the  pioneer — he 
must  sow  for  others  to  reap.  He 
went  back  to  the  Kanawha  Valley 
in  "West  Virginia,  but  presently  he 
found  that  it,  too,  was  filling  up. 
He  announced  that  "he  wanted 
more  elbow  room,"  and  made 
tracks  for  Missouri.  The  Spanish 
authorities  at  St.  Louis  welcomed 
him;  he  was  given  a  grant  of  land 
and  made  magistrate  at  Femme 
Osage.  But  misfortune  still  dogcred 
him,  for  when  in  1804  the  United 
States  acquired  the  district,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  no  valid  title  to 
his  estate.  Happily  Comrress  re- 
membered his  services,  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  possession  of  the 
Spanish  j?rant.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life — he  died  in  1820,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six — be  spent  his  days  hap- 
pily, trapping  and  hunting  in  the 
uutravek'd  wilds  to  the  West. 
Even  Missouri   was    becoming  too 


crowded  for  his  comfort.  At  the 
age  of  eighty -two  he  was  found  far 
away  in  Nebraska,  "in  the  dress 
of  the  roughest,  poorest  hunter." 
Mr.  Bruce  quotes  from  one  of  his 
letters  his  simple  confession  of 
faith:  "I  am  as  i.gnerant  as  a 
Child  all  the  Eelegan  I  have  to 
Love  and  feer  god  believe  in  Je- 
sus Christ  Do  all  the  good  to  my 
nighbours  and  my  Self  that  I  can 
and  Do  as  little  harm  as  I  can  help 
and  trust  on  god's  mercy  for  the 
rest  and  I  believe  god  never  made 
a  man  of  my  prinspel  to  be  Lost." 
Boone  was  indeed  the  finest  and 
richest  type  of  adventurer,  "pa- 
tient, hardy,  masterful,"  and  al- 
ways gentle  and  humorous,  like  his 
great  companion  in  arms,  Simon 
Kenton.  He  sought  all  his  days  for 
the  something  lost  behind  the 
ranges,  and  though  he  left  colonies 
and  homes  behind  him,  he  still 
pressed  on  in  the  quest.  Your  pio- 
neer is  the  true  poet  who  lives  his 
dreams. 


"AUTHROLOGY  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY POETRY." 

By  Josiah  H.  Combs. 

This  interesting andunusual  book, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  it 
is  said,  is  by  the  author  of  the 
' 4  Kentucky  Highlanders ; "  "A 
Syllabus  of  Kentucky  Folk  Songs ;" 
"The  Language  of  Our  Southern 
Highlanders,"  &c.  The  author  is 
a  member  of  the  Kentucky,  and  of 
the  American  Folk-lore  Societies, 
From  such  a  source  we  may  expect 
something  unusually  fine.  The  book 
will  be  published  in  May.  It  is  ded- 
icated to  Credo  Harris,  of  Louis- 
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ville,  and  A.  C.  Quisenberry,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  will  have  an 
index  of  authors  and  sources  of  the 
first  lines.  Many  literary  celebri- 
ties are  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion. It  will  contain  about  200 
pages;  will  come  out  in  something 
like  a  gift  edition — with  heavy 
covers.    Price  of  book,  $1.25. 


EECENT  DONATIONS. 
Hekcul  Cohfixium,  ax  Amuuet. 

This  singular  curio  was  found  in 
1887  in  Corfinium,  which  was  in  an- 
tiquity the  Capital  of  Sannium,  a 
State  along  the  "Campagna  Bo- 
mana,"  (Roman  region.)  From 
the  place  in  which  it  was  found  this 
statue  took  the  name  of  Hercul,  for 
a  semi-god  of  Paganism,  one  of  the 
most  important  among  those  of 
Greek  mythology.  Hercul  stands 
on  an  ebony  pedestal,  and  is  a  price- 
less curio,  or  Amulet.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  artist, 
Pasquale  Farina,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  William  Bodes,  of  Eodes 
Ave.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  presented 
the  Historical  Society  two  beauti- 
ful pictures.  One  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Eiplev,  the  author  of  that  lovely 
"Story  of  Old  New  Orleans"  that 
was  so  much  written  of  two  years 
ago,  when  it  was  published,  just 
after  the  author's  death.  She  was 
also  the  author  of  "Under  two 
Flags,"  a  charming  story  of  the 
Civil  war,  founded  upon  her  exper- 
iences un<ier  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  then  under  the  Spanish 
flag  in  Havana.  Mrs.  Eipley's  pic- 
ture represents  her,  as  a  beautiful 
woman  still  at  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  other  picture  is  of  Mrs.  Betty 


Chinn  Higgins,  another  Kentucky 
beauty  in  her  day.  She  represents 
the  fashion  of  1S40  in  her  beautiful 
silver  gray  satin,  trimmed  with  the 
imported  expensive  white  lace  used 
by  fashionable  and  wealthy  ladies 
of  that  period. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Hon. 
South  Trimble  and  Mrs.  Trimble 
for  the  gift  of  an  elegant  flag.  It 
was  used  as  the  covering  for  the  re- 
stored Washington  portrait  before 
its  unveiling. 

We  also  acknowledge,  with. 
thanks,  the  gift,  by  Miss  Susan 
Slaughter,  Eichmond,  Va.,  of  a  pair 
of  silver  shoe  buckles,  worn  by 
her  grandfather,  Governor  Gabriel 
Slaughter. 


Frankfort  is  the  Shrine  of  his- 
tory in  Kentucky,  consequently  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  places,  iden- 
tified as  historic  in  this  city.  The 
most  historic  and  oldest  spot  in  the 
city  is  a  lot  on  Wapping  and  Wil- 
kinson streets,  known  as  the  Love 
place.  It  was  in  the  old  house  that 
the  first  Legislature  met  in  Frank- 
fort. It  was  there  Aaron  Burr  met 
his  conspirators.  There  General 
Lafayette  visited  the  distinguished 
and  beautiful  widow,  Mrs.  Love, 
and  wore  upon  the  lapel  of  his  coat 
a  spray  of  wild  roses  she  gave  him 
when  he  bade  her  adieu.  There  the 
first  sermon  was  preached  in  Frank- 
fort, and  the  first  Sunday-school 
was  organized,  south  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains.  This  fact  was 
emphasized  at  the  meeting  of  the 
World's  Sunday-schools  in  Wash- 
ington, when  Mrs.  Morton  told  of  it 
there,  and  presented  the  pictures 
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and  history  to  its  Superintendent 
of  Illustrations.  The  cemetery  is  a 
necropolis  of  world  wide  fame — 
being  the  burial  place  of  famous  sol- 
diers, poets  and  statesmen. 


We  thank  the  editor  of  the 
State  Journal  for  the  following 
timely  and  charming-  paragraph. 
Scientists  may  not  know  that  we 
every-day  people  are  tired  of  tech- 
nical explanations  about  every- 
thing on  the  earth  and  in  the  air. 
Do  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  listeth. 
It  does  this  on  airy,  fairy,  sparkling 
Elkhorn  in  the  May  time,  and  in 
dreamy  Indian  Summer,  when  the 
sun  strolls  over  the  cliffs  scatter- 
ing gold  everywhere. — Editor  The 
Eecrister. 

Indian  summer  in  and  about 
Frankfort  is  a  singularly  delightful 
son  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful  sec- 
tion, and  we  do  not  propose  to  have 
it  ;  bolished. 

The  •  -mellow  mild  St.  Martin's 
days,  like  friend  liip  after  love," 
when  the  sycamores  are  dropping 
broad  brown  leaves  into  the  limpid 
waters  of  Elkhorn  and  there's  a 
hazy,     lazy     ;  here     drifting 

about  the  clilYs  do  not  come  at  a 
given  time.  They  would  be  less 
enchanling  if  they  did.  They  are 
awaited,  enjoyed,  remembered,  be- 
cause they  come  from  nobody 
knows  where,  and  at  no  fixed  time, 
and  may  be  blown  away  any  day  by 
a  brisk  north  wind. 

Has  auybody  ever  imagined  that 
Indian  summer  is  a  product  of  the 
calendar  which  one  may  expect  to 
},(,  served  regularly  at  an  appointed 
time?  It  may  not  come  at  all  one 
year,  but  it  will  be  all  the  more  wel- 


come the  next.  Knowing  no  better 
name  to  call  it,  we  shall  still  term 
it  Indian  summer,  and  scientists 
may  label  it  as  thev  wish. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  REGAINS 

OF  DANIEL  BOOXE  AND 

WIFE. 


Copied  From  "Moxette's  History 

of   the    Valley   of   the 

Mississippi.  ' ' 


Volume  2,  page  57,  in  a  note  we 
find  the  following : 

The  design  of  removing  the  bones 
of  Daniel  Boone  and  las  wife,  to  be 
finally  deposited  in  Kentucky,  orig- 
inated with  the  "Cemetery  Society 
of  Frankfort."  The  association 
appointed  Thomas  L.  Crittenden, 
Esq,,  and  Col.  William  Boone  a 
committee  for  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone  and 
his  wife  from  their  resting  place 
on  the  lands  of  Harvey  Gris- 
wold,  in  Warren  County,  Missouri, 
to  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  said  society  to 
render  appropriate  honors  to  said 
remains.  Thirty  years  since  Daniel 
Boone  selected  this  spot  in  Mis- 
souri for  the  interment  of  his  wife, 
with  the  request  that  his  own  body 
might  be  deposited  by  her  side, 
which  was  done  accordingly  five 
years  afterward.  In  this  place  they 
remained  until  July  17th,  1S45, 
when,  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  assenting  relatives 
of  Daniel  Boone,  and  the  assembled 
citizens  of  Martha sville,  the  graves 
were  opened  and  the  sacred  relics 
removed.  The  body  of  Colonel 
Boone    had    been    interred    about 
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twenty-five  years,  and  that  of  his 
wife  thirty  years.  The  larger 
bones  were  entire,  the  smaller  were 
moklered  into  dust:  the  coffins,  ex- 
cept the  bottom  plank,  were  entirely 
decayed. 

The  ceremonies  of  exhumation 
vrt-ie  honored  by  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Crittenden,  with  a 
response  and  euloaw  to  his  charac- 
ter by  Joseph  B.  Wells,  Esq. 

See  Frankfort  Commonwealth, 
St.  Louis  Xew  Era,  and  South- 
western Christian  Advocate. 


Mis. 


"e  are  under  obligations  to 
Mary  G.  Haycrai't,  of  the 
State  Library,  for  the  valuable  ar- 
ticle above,  which  settles  a  much- 
sought  and  disputed  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  Daniel  Boone's  body.  It 
has  be<m  often  published  and  be- 
lieved the  Legislature,  by  an  act 
in  conformity  with  the  consent  of 
Daniel  Boone's  family  and  rela- 
tives in  Missouri,  hail  his  body  re- 
moved to  the  cemetery  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky.  Mrs.  Haycraft  found  no 
act  of  the  Legislature  to  justify  the 
oft-repeated  assertion,  though  she 
sought  diligently  through  all  the 
legislative  acts,  proceedings  and 
.journals  from  1843,  1  and  5,  for 
such  order.  In  the  Registers  of 
January  1909-1910,  will  be  found 
histories  of  the  Frankfort  Ceme- 
tery, incorporated  by  a  company  of 
citizens  of  Frankfort  in  1843. 
Among  the  first  burials  in  the  cem- 
etery were  those  of  Daniel  and  Re- 
becca Boone — the  grandest  occasion 
ever  known  in  the  State  before  or 
since  that  13th  of  September, 
]  845.  The  Legislature,  in  18<50,  or- 
dered a  monument  over  the  graves 


of  Daniel  and  Rebecca  Boone.  This 
was  almost  ruined  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  1910  the  monument  was 
restored  by  the  D.  A.  R.  Society  of 
Covington,  Ky.,  and  the  aid  of  the 
State  and  the  public  schools  also.] 


DANIEL  BOONE'S  SURVEY. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  will  place 
on  exhibition  in  the  Historical 
Room  this  very  rare  survey  made 
by  Daniel  Boone  in  Mason  County 
in  1797.  It  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory and  is  regarded  by  relic  seek- 
ers as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  his  surveys.  It  is  drawn  and 
written  and  signed  by  Danicd 
Boone.  It  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Morton  by  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  county  lieutenants  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Kentucky,  then  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  friend  of  Daniel  Boone. 
The  3.9^8  acres  of  the  survey  now 
represents  a  property  along  the 
Licking  River  worth  many  millions 
of  dollars. 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.) 
"The  Quarterly  Journal  of 'the 
University  of  North  Dakota."  In 
this  journal  of  April,  1915,  we  find 
an  article  entitled,  "Science  and 
Religion  in  Evolution."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  luminous  interpreta- 
tions on  this  subject  "yet  behind 
the  veil"  of  mortal  understanding' 
we  have  read  from  any  scholarly 
pen  of  the  foremost  scientists  of 
Europe  or  America.  Its  conclusion 
is  so  beautiful,  so  poetic  and  pro- 
phetic, and  so  in  accord  with  right 
thinking  Christians,  who   long    to 
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read  such  inspiring  reasoning  in 
this  loose  age,  we  copy  it  here  that 
our  readers  may  enjoy  it,  who  per- 
haps   have    not    this    journal    to 


read. — Ed.  Register. 


Science  and  Religion. 

In  tracing  what  he  designates 
"the  warfare  of  science  with  the- 
ology" Mr.  White  seems  not  to  ask 
the  meaning  of  what  he  everywhere 
takes  for  granted,  viz.,  that  science 
finds  religious  claim  already  cover- 
ing every  field  that  science  enters. 
Crude  indeed  may  be  the  interpre- 
tation in  detail,  but  the  field  is  pos- 
sest.  This  leads  to  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  key  to  human  his- 
tory. "With  Tyndall  we  consider  it 
''a  vast  experimentation"  in  which 
aggregate  humanity  has  been  the 
investigator.  The  method  has  been 
true  to  human  mind.  The  process 
has  been  "the  continuous  exercise 
of  spiritual  insight,  and  its  inces- 
sant correction  and  realization." 
The  hypothesis  of  this  age-long 
experimentation  must  be  adequate 
to  the  grand  process.  Transcend- 
ing all  the  limited  conceptions  of 
physical  process  or  human  exist- 
ence as  held  by  puny  individuals, 
we  shall  find  the  hypothesis  by 
which  the  race  is  working  out  its 
destiny.  We  can  trace  it  every- 
where, not  always  in  clear  outline, 


but  everywhere  and  always  the  race 
consciousness  has  apprehended 
some  Being  above  man  in  whom  is 
the  final  explanation  of  power  and 
wisdom,  of  origin  and  destiny; 
whose  thought  is  final  truth,  whose 
will  is  final  authority,  who  himself 
is  final  cause. 

Seers  of  old  took  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  gazed  upon  the  glow- 
ing mist  that  signalled  Creation's 
dawn.  There,  veiled  in  luminous 
glory,  their  keen  vision  discovered 
Him  who  inhabiteth  Eternity.  In. 
the  light  of  His  countenance  they 
caught  the  gleam  of  infinite  pur- 
pose. At  His  breath  moving  neb- 
ulae began  the  cycle  of  starry 
worlds,  and,  in  due  time,  of  this 
earth  upon  which  came  grass  and 
creeping  things,  and  then  Man,  be- 
gotten in  the  image  of  the  Infinite, 
and  summoned  to  share  in  the  ma- 
jestic process  that  holds  in  vision 
the  progressive  attainment  of  a 
civilization  that  shall  ever  more 
and  more  manifest  the  realization 
of  the  glorious  humanity,  that  shall 
be  clothed  in  the  garments  of 
praise  and  the  beauty  of  righteous- 
ness, when  love  shall  be  law  and 
human  service  the  glory  of  all  en- 
deavor. 

In  this  divine  drama  the  student 
of  today  must  learn  well  his  pari 
that  he  occasion  no  halting  of  the 
program.  To  this  end  he  will  re- 
quire the  data  of  science  organized 
in  the  spirit  and  vision  of  religion. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


Mrs.  W.,  Versailles,  Ky. 

In  reply  to  your  suggestion 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  write  up  for  the  Register 
the  notable  places  in  the  Capital 
for  its  readers,  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Register,  in  which  rmiy  be  found 
this  information.  And  we  have 
given  also  pictures  of  the  old  and 
new  Capitols,  and  the  histories  con- 
nected with  them. 

We  have  published  the  history  of 
Frankfort,  by  streets,  both  in  the 
Register  and  in  newspapers,  and 
have  the  articles  bound  for  publi- 
cation at  some  time  when  the  de- 
mand for  them  shall  he  worth  the 
expense.  We  have  written  for  the 
Register  sketches  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Kentucky,  with  photo- 
graphs of  them,  and  pictures  of 
their  homes  in  this  city  and  else- 
where, when  we  could  obtain  them. 
We  have  written  up  the  notable 
things  and  people  of  the  Capital, 
both  in  old  and  new  Frankfort,  as 
South  Frankfort  is  called  since  the 
new  Capitol  is  located  on  one  of 
its  most  beautiful  sites. 

There  remains  in  old  Frankfort 
very  few  of  the  homes  once  occu- 
pied by  the  Governors  upon  retir- 
ing from  the  old  Governor's  Man- 
sion, which  has  been  pictured  in 
the  Register,  with  an  extended  his- 
tory of  the  Governors  and  their 
wives,  when  each  held  it  as  their 
residence  while  in  the  gubernato- 


rial chair.  The  home  of  Governor 
Greenup  years  ago  was  torn  away 
from  its  site  on  the  river  bank,  to 
be  replaced  by  modern  cottages. 
The  home  of  Governor  Letcher  is 
still  standing,  and  is  a  land  mark, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  lots  sold 
in  Frankfort  in  the  Colonial  period 
before  Kentucky  was  a  State.  It 
was  bought  and  built  upon  by  Cle- 
ment Bell,  who  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky from  Maryland  in  1790.  A 
history  of  this  place  is  given  in 
Miss  Jackson's  history  of  Wap- 
ping street,  and  also  will  be  found 
in  Mrs.  Woodson's  chapter  on 
Washington  street,  as  it  is  on  the 
corner  of  Wapping  and  Washing- 
ton streets. 

The  old  Crittenden  house,  the 
residence  of  Governor  Crittenden, 
is  still  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  West  Main  streets. 
Its  general  appearance  is  not  much 
altered,  but  many  changes  have 
been  made  in  it  since  Governor 
Crittenden,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  lived  there.  There  is  a  pic- 
ture of  it  in  the  Register  in  the  his- 
tory of  Governor  Crittenden. 

The  Love  tlouse,  really  the  most 
notably  famous  building  of  early 
days,  was  pictured  in  the  Register 
in  the  history  of  Wapping  street  by 
Miss  Jackson  also,  and  a  history 
of  its  distinguished  guests.  Louis 
Philippe,  the  King  of  France,  in 
1830,  was  a  guest  at  the  Love 
House,  incognito,  in  that  early  day, 
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afterward  a  teacher  in  Bardstown, 
Kentucky.  Aaron  Burr  held  Iris 
secret  conferences  at  the  Love 
House,  and  his  apartments  were 
often  pointed  out  to  sightseers  at 
the  Capital.  Phillip  Xoland,  the 
mysterious  hero  of  "The  Man 
"Without  a  Country,''  was  often  a 
guest  at  the  Love  House.  The  tirst 
Legislature  that  convened  in  the 
Capital  in  1793,  held  its  brief  ses- 
sion in  the  Love  House.  The  first 
Sunday  school  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  was  founded  in 
the  Love  House  by  those  two  most 
distinguished  godly  women  of  that 
day,  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Love, 
the  latter  being  the  owner  of  the 
old  tavern.  Mrs.  Margaretta  Bar- 
rett, Avho  wrote  the  history  of  the 
street  on  which  the  Love  House  to 
the  east  stood,  gave  an  interesting 
history  of  "Wilkinson  street,  named 
for  General  Wilkinson,  the  founder 
of  Frankfort,  in  1786.  On  this 
street  is  the  notable  Brown  house, 
built  in  1796,  planned,  it  is  said,  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  .guest  in  the  home  of  Senator 
John  Brown. 

The  Colonial  Daughters,  in  writ- 
ing the  history  of  the  streets  of 
Frankfort,  have  given  the  origin  of 
their  names,  for  whom  called,  and 
when.  Generally  the  name  will  be 
found  to  have  been  given  by  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  for  his  friends  in 
the  Revolution — Washington, Mont- 
gomery (now  West  Main  street), 
St.  Clair,  Clinton,  Madison,  Mero, 
of  the  Burr  conspiracy.  Ann  street 
was  called  for  the  wife  of  General 
Wilkinson. 

In  South  Frankfort  we  have 
Steele   street,  called    for    William 


Steele,  who  wrote  the  plat  of  the 
city  on  the  South  Side — a  man  of 
education  and  wealth.  Then  came 
Shelby  street,  for  Governor  Shel- 
by; Logan  street,  for  General  Lo- 
gan, etc. 

The  only  Governor  now  residing 
in  the  city  of  Frankfort  in  a  home 
of  his  own  is  Governor  J.  C.  W. 
Beckham,  now  IT  S.  Senator.  This 
handsome  home  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Shelby  street  and  Fourth 
avenue,  which  place  he  purchased, 
after  he  retired  from  the  Guberna- 
torial chair,  in  1907. 

The  former  Governor's  Mansion, 
built  in  1798,  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  city,  is  on  Clinton  and  High 
streets.  It  was  pictured  and  writ- 
ten up  in  the  Register  years  ago. 
The  city  socially  has  moved  away 
from  it,  and  it  is  no  longer  desira- 
ble in  that  respect.  The  railroads, 
street  cars,  and  traffic  wagons  of 
the  penitentiary,  situated  diagonal- 
ly across  from  and  near  the  old 
mansion,  makes  its  vicinity  a  noisy 
mart  of  business  now,  very  unde- 
sirable for  either  public  hall  or  pri- 
vate residence. 

The  home  of  Governor  Charles 
S.  Morehead,  built  in  1833,  in  South 
Frankfort,  on  Shelby  street,  is  still 
a  fine  old  place,  and  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Judge  J.  P.  Hobson,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. At  one  time  it  was  owned 
by  Col.  J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  and 
after  he  left  Frankfort  was  rented 
as  a  residence  by  Major  Henry  T. 
Stanton,  the  Poet  Laureate.  The 
distinguished  men  of  the  Nation,  at 
different  times,  have  been  guests 
under  its  hospitable  roof. 

The  new  Governor's  Mansion,  de- 
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signed  by  Webber  &  Webber,  archi- 
tects, is  opposite  the  new  Capitol, 
as  shown  in  the  picture,  and  has  no 
history  save  the  brief  one  connected 
with  the  present  occupant.  Gov- 
ernor James  B.  McCreary,  It  is  a 
white  palace,  and  the  State  is  main- 
ly indebted  to  the  Governor  for 
this.  He  is  a  man  of  culture  and 
broad,  generous  ideas  of  the  "fit- 
ness of  things."  An  elegant  man- 
sion for  the  Chief  Executive  of 
Kentucky  was  the  building  most 
needed  to  harmonize  with  its  splen- 
did Capitol,  and  to  his  wise  direc- 


tion and  cultivated  taste,  the  State 
is  indebted  for  this  supremely  beau- 
tiful Governor's  Mansion.  He  has 
given  a  number  of  large  entertain- 
ments since  he  has  occupied  it.  And 
the  State  at  large  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  attending  his  magnifi- 
cent receptions,  and  enjoying  the 
bountiful  hospitality  he  so  gra- 
ciously extends  to  his  guests.  It  is 
deemed  a  rare  pleasure  to  attend 
these  public  functions,  surpassing 
in  beauty  of  floral  decorations  and 
sumptuous  banqueting  any  other 
entertainments  given  in  the  State. 
(Ed.  the  Register.) 
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Society  of  Colonial  "Wars  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  1914. 
We  thank  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  for  the  de- 
lightful book  above  noted.  It 
has  the  most  interesting  sketch  of 
Captain  John  Smith  we  have 
read.  It  should  be  in  every  school 
in  the  land,  with  the  Pocahontas 
incident  added  to  give  the  charm 
of  truthful  romance  to  the  book. 

Bank  Deposit  Guaranty  in  Ne- 
braska, an  historical  and  critical 
study.  Bulletin  No.  6.  Ehode 
Island  Historical  Society,  Prov- 
idence, Ehode  Island. 

Hollands,  a  splendid  magazine, 
beautifully  illustrated.  Published 
in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Collections, 
Jefferson  Memorial.  Published 
by  the  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

December — History  of  Dick  John- 
son's Indian  school  at  White  Sul- 
phur, Scott  County,  Ky. 

Eevista  Historica,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  S.  A. 

Indiana  Magazine  of  History, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
burg.  Pennsylvania. 

Library  of  Congress  Publications, 
January,  1915.  Eeport  of  Libra- 
rian of  Congress.  Monthly  pub- 
lications.   Washington,  D.  C. 

The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bi- 
ographical Record.  Published  in 
January,  April,  July,  October, 
1010,  1911,  1012,  1913,  1011. 

Catalog,  Madrid,  Spain. 

Everybody's  Magazine,  three  num- 
bers, November,  December,  1014, 
January,  1015. 


'National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Medical  Freedom,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Quarterly  of  North  Dakota, 
University  of  N.  D. 

Journal  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, 17S2.  Sent  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress.    Washington,  D.  C. 

Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society,  Vol.  7,  No.  8. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Eegister,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical  Society,   Spring-field,   111. 

The  Mentor,  January  and  Febru- 
ary numbers.    New  York. 

Eeview  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress.    January,  1015. 

The  Magazine  of  the  D.  A.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

February,  1015 — The  Industrious 
Hen,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Marking 
Historical  Sites  in  Ehode  Island. 
Providence,  E.  I. 

Bulletin  of  the  Newport  Historical 
Society. 

Annual  Eeport  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  1013.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Holland's  Magazine  (exchange), 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Catalogue  of  Americana.  New  York 
City. 

Two  books  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Middle  Tennessee  Farmers'  In- 
stitute, October,  1014,  thirteenth 
annual  convention. 

Journals  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress.   Library  of  Congress. 
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THE  REGISTER  LOOKING 
BACKWARD. 

In  tills  number  of  the  Register 
there  appears  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  George  D.  Prentice,  a 
sketch  of  his  achievements,  espec- 
ially those  as  a  journalist  and  a 
statesman,  which  have  gained  for 
him  a  lasting  place  in  history.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Kentucky  should 
now  present  this  versatile  man  who 
won  fame  as  one  of  her  citizens. 

The  Society  intends  to  publish  an 
annotated  series  of  his  brilliant 
editorials  with  a  preliminary  his- 
torical setting  in  order  that  the  gen- 
eral reader  may  readily  gain  the 
proper  perspective  for  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  members 
of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Histori- 
cal Society  will  co-operate  to  give 
this  series  a  wide  circulation,  as  it 
is  of  unusual  interest.  This  series 
will  appear  some  time  in  the  Fall, 
the  annotating,  arrangement  and 
historical  setting  are  in  charge  of 
competent  hands,  as  they  are  to  be 
done  by  Miss  Man,-  Scrugham,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  student  of 
Columbia  University,  Xew  York, 
who  is  by  special  request  the  author 
of  the  sketch  of  Prentice,  which  fol- 
lows Mrs.  Ellwanger's  charming 
account  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
Prentice  statue  in  Louisville. 
*     #     # 

"We  also  call  attention  to  the  Cen- 
sus of  Franklin  County,  Ky.,  1810, 
by  A.  C.  Quisenberry.  This  work 
for  the  State  Historical  Society  has 
been  delayed  by  a  press  of  other 
material  this  year.  Mr.  Quisenberry 


is  not  only  one  of  our  best  histori- 
cal writers,  but  is  by  his  position 
in  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ing-ton, where  he  has  access  to  the 
archives  and  records,  an  authority 
upon  every  historical  subject  of 
which  he  writes. 

*     *     # 

The  Boone  Monument  at  Cum- 
berland Gap,  and  the  proceedings 
at  its  unveiling  on  the  30th  of  June, 
was  an  international  event  we 
might  say — as  there  were  people 
from  Europe  as  well  as  America 
present — to  see  and  to  hear  of  the 
Boone  Trail,  and  see  the  great 
boulder  inscribed  on  the  mountain 
top.  Boone's  detail  of  his  difficul- 
ties in  opening  this  opaque  wilder- 
ness road,  now  so  famous,  is  inter- 
esting history  indeed. 


THE  WORLD'S  WAR. 

Continuing  with  unabated  slaugh- 
ter every  day  brings  us  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  European  sit- 
uation. How  much  it  will  affect 
this  country  has  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped. Since  the  loss  of  the  Lusi- 
tania,  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  have  been 
strained.  What  the  result  may  be, 
even  before  this  number  of  the 
Register  is  published,  we  cannot 
forecast.  But  this  we  know,  we 
have  Woodrow  Wilson,  who,  like 
Joshua  was  of  old,  is  endowed  with 
superior  wisdom  and  skill,  and 
whatever  he  may  decide  under 
existing  circumstances,  we  know 
will  be  best  for  our  people.  It  is 
what  he  will  say  and  order  to  be 
done  that  we  depend  upon  as  the 
wisest  and  best  policy  for  our  Gov- 
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eminent.  We  await  the  result  of 
his  note  to  Germany  for  his  decision 
in  the  present  crisis. 


And    Mexico,      the     red-handed 
neighbor,  rarely    at    rest,  has    re- 


sumed mischief  all  along  the  bor- 
der, while  the  pleasure-loving 
Americans  are  in  California  enjoy- 
ing the  Panama  Exposition,  indif- 
ferent as  to  what  may  result  from 
the  Mexicans'  firing  on  our  flag 
along  the  U.  S.  border  line. 
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GOVERNOR  JAMES  B.  McCREARY 


It  seems  but  a  little  while  since 
we  wrote  the  little  brochure, 
"Frankfort,  the  Capital  of  Ken- 
tucky." It  was  in  December,  1911. 
Four  years  ago  we  wrote,  "All  the 
big  roads,  the  railroads,  the  auto- 
mobiles, carriages,  buggies,  bicy- 
cles, boats  and  airships,  all  lead  to 
Frankfort."  In  her  splendid  new 
Capitol  she  inaugurates  for  a  sec- 
ond term  her  distinguished  citizen 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  James  B. 
McCreary.  His  term  is  now  rear- 
ing its  close.  The  Governor  found 
all  things  changed  then,  the  peo- 
ple, the  City,  the  Capitol — and  to 
all  and  in  all  he  has  been  equal  to 
the  demand  upon  his  tact,  his  wis- 
dom and  his  statesmanship.  He  has 
been  true  to  himself.  His  official 
record  as  Governor  from  1911  to 
1915  is  before  the  world.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  his  administra- 
tion has  been  conducted  have  been 
new,  unusual  and  difficult,  and  such 
as  perhaps  no  other  Governor  could 
have  directed  as  well  in  the  strange 
atmosphere  of  divided  thought  and 
opinion  upon  which  the  world  has 
entered,  and  Kentucky  is  affected 
thereby. 

His  singularly  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished career  led  many  to  be- 
lieve he  could  do  for  Kentucky 
what  no  other  man  in  the  State 
could  do — conciliate  and  harmonize 
the  disordered  elements  in  politics. 
And  as  far  as  such  a  task  could  be 


accomplished  he  has  done  this  and 
in  the  meanwhile  made  the  position 
of  Governor  so  enviable  that  from 
every  part  of  the  State  have  arisen 
candidates  to  contend  for  the  honor 
he  won,  and  has  made  so  inviting. 

Madison  County,  Kentucky,  has 
the  honor  of  his  birthplace,  and 
Eichmond  that  of  his  home.  We 
learn  he  was  born  July  8th,  1838. 
He  was  educated  in  the  best  col- 
leges of  his  city,  and  graduated 
with  honor  from  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Kentucky.  He  was  scarce- 
ly more  than  of  age  when  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  Army,  was 
early  promoted  from  Captain  to 
Colonel.  In  the  army  he  was  found 
at  the  front  on  duty,  brave,  unfal- 
tering and  commanding  at  all  times. 
The  story  of  his  courage  as  a  sol- 
dier and  his  heroism  as  a  rebel  pris- 
oner reads  like  a  romance  of 
Hugo 's. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Eichmond.  On  the  12th 
of  June,  1867,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Kate  Hughes,  of  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky.  Following  his 
marriage  he  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature, and  served  six  years,  be- 
ing twice  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
in  1875  was  elected  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  which  he  filled  with  such 
honor  to  the  State,  and  proud  grati- 
fication to  his  party  and  his 
friends,  he  went  to  Congress,  and 
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later  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  From  this  victorious  career 
it  will  be  seen  there  is  only  one 
more  honor,  the  highest  honor  in 
the  gift  of  the  whole  people,  that  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  for 
him  to  win.  There  is  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  Kentucky's  history  for 
his  distinction.  Counting  his  friends 
by  multitudes,  he  may  well  regard 
himself  as  a  favorite  of  the  god-. 

As  President  Ex-Officio  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  and  one 
of  its  founders,  in  1875,  he  has  pre- 
sided at  the  annual  meetings  of  our 
Society  in  this  capacity,  and  has 
been  most  kind  in  promoting  its  in- 


terests, and  protecting  its  splendid 
property  for  the  beuefit  of  the 
State.  Throughout  the  State  he  has 
the  affectionate  regard  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  portrait  he  has  pre- 
sented the  Society  will  ever  be  held 
in  proud  memory  of  his  loyalty  to 
it. 

He  has  been  most  lavish  in  his 
hospitality  to  the  public.  His  func- 
tions have  been  enjoyed  by  thous- 
ands in  the  new  mansion  of  which 
he  was  the  founder  and  director. 
It  will  remain  as  a  beautiful  mem- 
orial of  him  at  the  Capital  of  Ken- 
tucky. 
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PRENTICE   STATUE    UNVEILED   IN    LOUISVILLE   THE 

SECOND  TIME. 

By  Ella  Hutchison  Ellwan°:er. 


On  Monday,  June  28th,  in  front 
of  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, the  heroic  statue  of  George 
Denison  Prentice,  poet  and  jour- 
nalist, was  unveiled  a  second  time. 

The  statue  of  this  talented  Ken- 
tuckian  was  first  unveiled  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Green  streets.  It  occu- 
pied a  niche  in  the  building  at  the 
intersection  of  Fourth  and  Green, 
and  was  unveiled  the  first  time  with 
appropriate  and  fittinsr  ceremonies. 

The  recognition  of  this  eminent 
Kentuckian  was  a  tardy  one.  and  it 
was  left  for  "Walter  Newman 
Haldeman  and  Col.  Henry  AVatter- 
son,  to  see  that  their  personal 
friend  and  their  contemporary  in 
journalism  was  fittingly  honored. 

The  services  were  eloquent  and 
simple.  Colonel  Watterson  made 
the  presentation  speech  on  behalf 
of  the  Courier-Journal  Company 
and  Mayor  John  H.  Bushmeyer  ac- 
cepted the  gift  for  the  library  and 
for  the  community.  General  Ben- 
nett H.  Young  presided.  Miss 
Annie  Bruce  Haldeman,  Miss  Eliza 
Bennett  Younir  and  Master  Watter- 
son  Miller  unveiled  the  statue  in 
the  presence  of  hundreds  of  people 
gathered  about  the  library  grounds. 

After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  Jul- 
ian S.  Sibley,  General  Young  open- 
ed the  exercises  as  follows: 


"Every  citizen  of  Louisville 
must  feel  a  just  sense  of  pride  in 
the  wonderful  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Louisville  Free  Pub- 
lic Library.  When  it  is  recalled 
that  the  free  circulation  of  books 
by  the  institution  was  not  begun 
until  May,  1905,  and  that  from  that 
period  down  to  the  present — nine 
years — 5,400,000  volumes  were  read 
in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  Lou- 
isville, we  catch  some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  value  and  importance 
of  the    educational    advantages  of 

this  institution. 

#     *     # 

Splendid  Achievements. 

"There  are  now  272  centers  of 
circulation  for  books  in  the  limits 
of  the  city.  The  main  building,  the 
eight  branches  and  213  class  rooms 
and  50  stations  and  factories,  speak 
most  eloquently  of  the  splendid 
work  that  is  being  done  by  Louis- 
ville's Free  Public  Library. 

"Starting  out  with  the  belief 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  trustees 
has  been  to  meet  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  the  people  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  the  very  best  pos- 
sible standard,  the  highest  ideals 
have  controlled  those  in  charge  of 
the  work.  It  is  less  than  twelve 
years  since,  in  a  casual  conversation 
with  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Grainger, 
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then  Mayor,  I  sug-gested  his  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  get 
assistance  in  the  library  work  in 
Louisville.  With  the  promptness 
that  marked  all  his  official  acts  Mr. 
Grainger  sat  down  and  then  and 
there  dictated  the  letter  to  hiui.  In 
a  little  while  came  back  the  glad 
news  that  if  Louisville  would  com- 
ply with  the  usual  conditions  the 
$250,000  could  be  had  for  the  main 
ibuilding.  Then  in  a  little  while 
$200,000  came  for  the  branches. 

"In  1913  721.000  volumes  were 
issued  to  the  readers  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  close  to  1,000,000  vol- 
umes were  issued,  and  thus,  month 
by  month,  and  year  by  year,  we  see 
growing  the  tremendous  service  of 
this  great  institution. 

"It  is  with  still  greater  piide 
that  the  fact  can  be  stated  that 
Louisville  was  the  first  city  in  the 
world  that  had  a  public  library 
building  exclusively  for  colored 
readers.  If  we  turn  our  faces  west- 
ward we  can  see  the  splendid  col- 
ored library  building  at  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  streets;  if  we  turn  our 
faces  eastward  we  see  an  equally 
commodious  building  at  Hancock 
and  Lampton  streets,  and  in  this 
way  no  class  of  our  people  has  been 
overlooked,  and  the  magnificent 
educational  benefits  of  a  free  li- 
brary have  been  supplied  to  all. 
*     #     # 

Finds  Fitting  Place. 

"Some  months  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  statue  of  George  D. 
Prentice,  which  rested  over  the 
door  of  the  Courier- Journal  build- 
ing, should  be  transferred  to  one 
of  the  parks,  but  instantly  the  liter- 
ary instincts  of  the    people    ques- 


tioned the  fitness  of  such  a  location, 
and  Mr.  George  T.  Settle,  the  libra- 
rian, after  negotiations  with  the 
Park  Board  and  getting  their  con- 
sent to  the  withdrawal  of  the  prop- 
osition which  the  Courier-Journal 
Company  had  made  to  that  body, 
it  was  agreed  that  this  statue  of 
Mr.  Prentice,  one  of  the  great  liter- 
ary lights  and  characters  of  the 
city  of  Louisville,  should  find  its 
fitting  place  in  the  grounds  of  Lou- 
isville's main  public  library  build- 
ing. 

"We  are  here  this  afternoon  to 
unveil  this  statue.  In  May,  1876, 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Haldeman,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.' 
Henry  Watterson,  determined  to 
erect  a  statue  to  George  D.  Pren- 
tice as  a  memorial  to  his  great  ser- 
vices and  his  splendid  genius  as  an 
editor.  Whatever  Mr.  Haldeman 
and  Mr.  Watterson  did  they  did 
well,  and  this  statue,  the  handiwork 
of  a  distinguished  Belgian  artist, 
was  the  result  of  this  determina- 
tion. It  speaks  for  itself,  and  every 
line  exhibits  the  touch  of  genius.  I 
can  but  wish  that  \V.  N.  Haldeman, 
whose  every  impulse  was  for  pub- 
lic good,  were  here  now  to  see  this 
statue  placed  in  the  position  he 
would  most  have  desired,  and  if 
he  could  speak  he  would  commend 
this  work  of  his  children  and  Mr. 
Watterson. 

"As  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee  I  am  called  upon  to  pre- 
side this  afternoon  and  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Watterson,  who,  not  only 
Louisville,  but  people  everywhere, 
regard  as  the  first  political  editor- 
ial writer  of  the  age.  Louisville  is 
proud  to  know  that  with  his  mar- 
velous ability  he  still  remains  loyal 
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to — he  still  takes  profound  interest 
in — all  that  concerns  Louisville  and 
Kentucky,  and  especially  this  li- 
brary work. 

"The  Louisville  Free  Public  Li- 
brary stands  at  the  very  forefront 
amongst  cities  of  the  same  popula- 
tion in  library  work,  and  we  are 
proud  today  to  say  that  no  city  of 
equal  population  of  Louisville  has 
anything  like  the  libraries  and  li- 
brary facilities  of  Louisville,  and 
she  is  25  per  cent,  ahead  of  any 
city  of  the  same  population  in  li- 
brary achievements.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  we  are  to  have  this 
splendid  statue,  which  we  hope  will 
long  remain  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
literary  growth,  culture,  develop- 
ment and  refinement  of  Kentucky's 
great  metropolis,  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  presenting 
the  Hon.  Henry  Watterson,  who, 
on  behalf  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  Company,  will  tender  to 
the  city  of  Louisville  this  splendid 
statue.  It  comes  to  the  Louisville 
Free  Put  lie  Library  without  cost, 
the  Courier-Journal  having  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  the  pedes- 
tal on  which  it  stands.  This  pedes- 
tal is  of  Bowling  Green  stone  and 
was  designed  and  erected  by  the 
Peter  Burghard  Stone  Company. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  unique  and 
beautiful.  As  a  memorial  it  does 
honor  to  tho.se  who  gave  it,  and 
we  are  sure  it  will  long  remain  here 
as  one  of  the  chiefest  ornaments 
and  attractions  of  this  metropolis. ' ' 
*     #     * 

Colonel  Watterson 's  Tribute. 

Mr.  Watterson  said:  "Mr.  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Mayor,  My  Fellow-citi- 
zens: I  am  directed  by  my  collea- 


gues in  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Courier-Journal  Com- 
pany to  present  this  marble  effigy 
of  George  Dennison  Prentice  to  the 
Public  Library  of  Louisville. 

"It  was  executed  in  1875  by  the 
Florentine  artist,  Bouly,  and  the 
succeeding  rive  and  thirty  years 
embellished  the  facade  of  the  old 
Courier-Journal  building  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Green 
street. 

"The  name  and  fame  of  Mr. 
Prentice  were  not  primarily  com- 
mitted to  the  keeping  of  my  dear 
friend  and  associate,  the  late  Wal- 
ter Newman  Haldeman,  and  myself. 
We  thought  indeed  that  it  lay  upon 
the  community  which  owed  so  much 
to  his  genius  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory.  During  the  period  be- 
tween 1830  and  1870  he  was  not 
only  its  most  celebrated  citizen, 
his  name  more  familiar  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  than  that  of  the  city 
itself,  but  the  newspaper  he  estab- 
lished had  done  more  to  advance 
and  develop  its  interests  than  all 
other  agencies  combined.  There  was 
in  his  clo>ing  years  a  pathos  which 
might  have  appealed  to  popular 
sympathy.  But  cities,  like  repub- 
lics, are  sometimes  ungrateful.  To 
that  end  there  was  neither  appeal 
nor  movement.  His  grave  in  Cave 
Hill  Cemetery  remained  unmarked. 
It  was  then  that,  on  the  eve  of  com- 
pleting an  edifice  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  stately  which  had  been 
thus  far  erected  here,  the  thought 
came  to  us  that  we  might  heighten 
its  beauty  and  pay  tardy  homage 
to  a  neglected  professional  com- 
rade by  such  an  addition  to  the  ar- 
chitectural design. 

' '  The  removal  of  the  offices  of  the 
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Courier-Journal  Company  to  a 
more  modern  and  commodious 
place  of  business  suggested  that 
what  bad  been  at  most  a  tribute  of 
personal  recognition  might  become 
an  authorized  memorial  of  public 
respect,  at  one  and  the  same  tune  a 
landmark  to  this  quarter  of  the 
town  and  an  adornment  of  its  Pub- 
lic Libra  ry. 

"This  seemed  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. Mr.  Prentice  was  a  man  of 
letters  as  well  as  a  journalist.  The 
father  of  the  newspaper  paragraph 
which  he  brought  to  perfection — a 
publicist  and  a  wit — he  wrote  many 
poems,  widely  quoted  and  greatly 
admired.  It  is  fitting  therefore  that 
this  statue  should  stand  where  you 
have  placed  it.  justice  rendered  at 
last  to  a  Kentuckian  who  in  life 
shared  with  Clay  and  Crittenden 
the  appreciation  and  applause  of 
their  count:  ymen.  I  beg,  Mr. 
Mayor,  that  you  will  accept  it  not 
alone  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary but  upon  that  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Cities  about  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio,  recalling  the  noble 
character  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  ITaldeman  along  with 
the  brilliant  gifts  and  dazzling  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  Prentice." 
*     *     # 

Acceptance  by  Mayor. 

Mayor  Bnscliemeyer  was  then 
introduced.  "It  is  a  mcst  pleasant 
privilege  and  an  honor,"  he  said, 
"to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
community  this  beautiful  gift,  pre- 
sented to  the  library  by  the  Cour- 
ier-Journal Company.  It  i^  an 
honor,  indeed,  to  have  accepted,  in 
my  capacity  as  chief  executive  of 
the  city,  two  such  gifts  as  the  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  memorial  bust  and 
this  statue  of  Mr.  Prentice  within 
one  week,  and  it  is  a  coincidence 
that  these  two  great  men,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  the  signing  of  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation  and  Mr.  Pren- 
tice in  the  journalistic  field,  should 
have  done  so  much  toward  preserv- 
ing the  Union  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  today." 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Gen. 
Young  requested  the  audience  to 
repair  to  the  library  grounds  to 
witness  the  unveiling.  Heads  were 
bared  as  the  white  silken  ribbons 
attached  to  the  draping  were  pulled 
revealing  the  statue.  The  Eev.  Mr. 
Sibley  then  pronounced  a  benedic- 
tion. 

The  First  Unveiling. 

Elaborate  were  the  ceremonies 
that  were  held  on  May  17th,  1876,  at 
five  o'clock,  when  the  statue  of 
George  Dennison  Prentice  was  first 
unveiled  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  old  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal of  that  date  says:  "The  statue 
of  George  D.  Prentice  had  been  in 
its  place  for  several  days  so  that 
the  date  of  the  ceremonies  grew  to 
be  a  common  inquiry  and  remark 
on  the  part  of  the  passers-by." 

This  fact  seems  rather  significant 
since  the  statue  of  Prentice,  in 
front  of  the  Louisville  Public  Li- 
brary, had  been  in  position  for 
months  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Watterson  from  Europe.  The  arti- 
cle goes  on  to  say: 

"At  an  early  hour  in  the  after- 
noon groups  began  forming  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  building  which 
received  a  steady  accession  in  num- 
bers until  five    o'clock    when    the 
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streets  were  impassable  on  account 
of  the  dense  multitude.  At  the 
moment  of  the  unveiling  the  throng 
reached  from  Jefferson  Street  to 
the  Public  Library  building  and 
from  the  Custom  House  at  Third 
Street  to  a  point  beyond  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple.  In  all  the  windows 
within  eye-shot  of  the  statue  were 
gathered  ladies  and  children  who 
though  beyond  the  range  of  hear- 
ing, yet  sat  the  evening  through  in 
watchful  expectancy. 

"It  was  estimated  that  20,000 
persons  made  a  special  visit  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Fourth  and  Green 
Streets  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  statue  and,  if  possible,  to  <ret 
within  seeing  and  hearing  distance 
of  the  exercises."  The  program  of 
the  exercises  of  that  date  may  be 
of  interest: 

The  Statue  of 

GEORGE  D.   PRENTICE 

Presented  to  the 

Louisville  Free  Public   Library 

by  the 

Louisville    Courier-Journal 

•will  be  unveiled 

Monday,  June  29,  1914,  at  5  P.  M. 

PROGRAM 

Chairman Gen.  Bennett  H.  Young 

Invocation Rev.   Julian   S.    Sibley 

Presentation Hon.  Henry  Watterson 

Acceptance Mayor  John  H.  Euschemeyer 

Watterson  Miller 
Unveiling Annie  Bruce   Haldeman 

Eliza  Bennett  Young 
Benediction 


1.  The  unfurling  of  the   flag. 

2.  Music  by  the  Great  Western  Star  Band 
of  twenty-five  pieces,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Eichhorn. 

3.  Prayer  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey. 

4.  Address  by  Dr.  Theo.   S.  Bell. 

5.  The  unveiling  of  the  statue  by  George 
D.  Prentice,  the  younger,  and  the  coro- 
nation of  the  statue  by  Mrs.  Clarence 
Prentice. 

6.  The  Prentice  Requiem  by  Will  S.  Hays. 

7.  An  original  poem  by  B.  L.  Swope,  Esq., 
recited  by  Colin  Alfriend,  Esq. 

8.  Music. 

"Upon  the  platform  during  the 
exercises  were  noticeably  Samuel 
Cassedv,  Henry  Wolford,  Ben  J. 
Webb,  Dr.  C.  C.  Graham,  Capt.  Z. 
M.  Sherley,  A.  0.  Brannin,  Dr. 
Luke  P.  Blackburn,  Col.  W.  E.  Bar- 
bour, of  Lebanon ;  Col.  R.  K.  White, 
Judge  Hop.  Price,  and,  particular- 
ly notable,  Gov.  Jas.  B.  JMcCreary, 
who  came  from  Frankfort  express- 
ly to  attend  the  inauguration,  and 
Senator  James  B.  Beck." 

This  is  an  interesting-  and  his- 
torical copy  of  the  Courier-Journal. 
It  gives  Dr.  Humphrey's  prayer 
and  Dr.  Bell's  address  in  full,  also 
the  poem  written  expressly  for  the 
occasion  by  B.  L.  Swope,  Esq.,  of 
Louisville,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Colin  Alfriend.  The  article  says, 
"The  requiem  was  rendered  with 
fine  effect.  This  was  composed  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion  bv  Mr. 
Will  S.  Hays." 

(The  Public  Library  grounds  is 
a  fitting  place  for  this  statue.) 

When  it  was  learned  that  this 
statue  was  to  be  presented  to  one 
of  the  parks,  Air.  George  T.  Settle 
immediately  consulted  with  the  Li- 
brary Committee  as  to  the  advisa- 
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bility  of  asking  that  it  be  given  to 
the  library  and  placed  on  the  li- 
brary grounds.  The  Park  Board 
very  readily  agreed  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  we  have  it  placed  perma- 
nently for  the  benefit  of  Louisville 
citizens. 

The  Statue. 

"The  statue  is  executed  out  of  a 
block  of  Italian  marble  from  the 
Revecchioni  quarry,  Carrara,  which 
weighed,  on  delivery  at  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Mukloon,  Walton  &  Cobb, 
17,150  pounds.  These  gentlemen 
were  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
execution  of  the  work  and  to  em- 
ploy an  artist  for  that  purpose. 
Mons.  A.  Bouly,  of  Belgian  parent- 
age, born  in  Grandrenj,  on  the 
French  frontier,  educated  in  the 
schools  Polytechnic  and  Philotecnic 
of  Paris,  France,  and  a  pupil  under 
the  celebrated  professor  and  sculp- 
tor Lequand,  of  that  city,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  art  of  modeling 
and  chiseling.  This  artist  produced 
an  excellent  model  of  one-half  the 
size  of  the  statue,  which,  at  the 
time,  received  the  criticisms  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Prentice,  when 
both  portraits  and  memories  were 
brought  to  bear  to  effect  that  which 
would  certainly  result  in  a  correct 
representation. 

"Mons.  Bouly  commenced  work 
on  the  block  of  marble  in  December, 
1874,  and  completed  his  work  on 
April  15,  lb76,  after  cutting  away 
for  sixteen  months,  and  the  statue 
at  the  present  time  weighs  about 
10,000  pounds,  and  measures  from 
the  base  to  the  head  of  the  figure 
seven  feet  and  six  inches.  Prentice 
is  represented  in  a  sitting  position, 


as  if  attending  to  his  editorial  du- 
ties; his  left  hand  rests  upon  a 
book,  which  is  supported  upon  the 
arm  of  the  chair  in  which  he  is 
seated;  the  right  hand  reclines 
upon  the  thigh  of  the  right  leg. 
The  limbs  are  in  easy  position  and 
in  perfect  repose.  The  head,  as 
was  the  habit  of  Prentice,  reclines 
a  little  toward  the  left,  and  height- 
ens the  thoughtfulness  of  expres- 
sion which  is  so  strongly  depicted 
in  the  face.  The  principal  features 
are  strongly  marked,  and  the  mouth 
and  chin  are  recognized  at  once  by 
those  who  knew  Prentice,  as  well 
as  the  nose  and  forehead.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  artist  has  been  great 
under  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  in  not  obtaining 
better  i>ortraits  of  the  subject  until 
long  after  the  model  was  finished. 
Since  that  time  G.  W.  Griffin,  Esq., 
an  intimate  friend  of  Prentice  and 
his  biographer,  has  compared  the 
statue  with  a  portrait  in  oil  exe- 
cuted by  Cooper,  now  in  his  pos- 
session, and  has  pronounced  the 
resemblance  of  the  statue  with. 
Prentice,  at  the  age  of  45  years  to 
to  be  lifelike  and  perfect."  (This 
oil  painting  is  the  property  of  the 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library  and 
hangs  in  the  Newspaper  Koom.) 

"The  chiseling  has  been  done  in 
the  best  manner  and  the  lines  are 
strong,  yet  softly  developed. 

"The  modern  costume,  always  so 
difficult  to  treat,  has  been  worked 
out  with  truthfulness  without  ob- 
jection. The  height  at  which  the 
statue  is  placed  tones  the  lines  of 
shadow  portraiture  and  gives  na- 
tural expression. 

"The  figure  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion   would    represent    a    subject 
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nine  feet  high,  or  about  one-half 
longer  than  life  size,  and,  viewed 
from  any  point,  will  be  found  cor- 
rect to  nature  and  anatomical  pro- 
portion, and  free  from  objection- 
able lines  and  strained  position.'' 

The  statue  and  pedestal  stand 
thirteen  feet  eight  inches  above 
the  grade  of  the  Public  Library 
grounds  on  an  elevation  of  two  feet. 
The  statue  is  cut  from  one  piece  of 
marble  and  shows  Mr.  Prentice 
seated  in  a  chair.  It  measures  two 
feet  eleven  inches  wide  by  four 
feet  one  inch  in  depth  and  seven 
feet  two  inches  from  the  toe  to  top 
of  head.  The  pedestal  is  six  feet 
ten  inches  square  at  the  base  and 
four  feet  six  inches  high. 

Notes  ox  the  Uxveelixg. 

There  were  several  citizens  of 
Louisville  that  were  present  at  the 
ceremonies  on  Monday,  June  28th, 
1914,  that  also  witnessed  the  first 
unveiling.  One  was  Marse  Henry 
"Watterson  himself,  Col.  E.  Polk 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  "Will  S.  Hays. 
On  the  first  occasion  Governor 
James  B.  McCreary  was  present, 
and  there  was  disappointment  that 
he  did  not  attend  the  second  exer- 
cises. 


Miss  Chasp,  a  great  niece  of 
George  Dennison  Prentice,  was 
present  Monday  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  her  distinguished 
relative. 


GEOBGE  I).  PRENTICE. 


Editor     of     the    Old    Louisvilli 

Journal.  Poet,  Author  axd 

Political  Director  of  His 

Party  in  Kentucky. 


By  Mary  Scrugham. 

It  was  prowess  of  mind  and  not 
of  arms  (though  at  one  time  he  was 
considered  the  best  pistol  shot  in 
Kentucky)  which  places  George 
Dennison  Prentice  on  the  pages  of 
history.  The  record  of  his  surpass- 
ing mental  deeds  is  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  files  of  the 
Louisville  Journal*  and  in  his 
poems;  it  is  incorporated  in  his 
biography  of  Henry  Clay,  in  the 
countless  letters  which  he  wrote,  in 
his  speeches — while  some  of  it, 
resting  in  the  memory  of  his  con- 
temporaries is  rapidly  vanishing 
from  the  earth.  Some  sentencest 
written  in  1830,  the  year  in  which 
he  migrated  from  Connecticut  to 
Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing material  for  the  biography  of 
Henry  Clay,  are  peculiarly  indica- 
tive of  the  mental  profundity  of 
their  author.  He  tells  us  that  the 
achievements  of  the  great  intelli- 
gences of  the  ages  are  too  little  re- 
garded; that  mankind  should  be 
more  careful  to  "trace  the  mental 
history  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth,"  as  more  profit  comes  from 
such  a  study  than  from  pondering 
all  the  military  performances  of 
conquerors  from  Alexander  to  Na- 


*No  complete  file  of  the  Louisville  Journal  has  been  preserved  in  one  place.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  gather  scattered  "Journals"  together.  It  is  the 
most  distinctive  paper  for  its  period  in  the  West. 

tThe  Biography  of  Henry  Clay  by  George   D.  Prentice,  Esq.,  p.  IV. 
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poleon.  If  there  is  any  soundness 
in  the  advice  Prentice  thus  gave 
mankind  as  to  the  kind  of  history 
it  was  most  profitable  to  study,  it 
behooves  the  student  of  Kentucky 
history  to  carefully  trace  the  men- 
tal life  of  Prentice  himself,  for  he 
vas  a  "mighty  one;"  in  the  peril- 
ous spring  of  1861  his  pen  ac- 
complished what  the  sword  could 
not.  One  of  the  Southern  au- 
thors* recorded  Tom  Marshall's 
prophecy,  "That  man  Prentice 
will  keep  Kentucky  in  the 
Union,"  and  indeed  it  is  due  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  single  in- 
dividual that  Kentucky  did  not  fol- 
low Virginia  into  the  Confederacy. 
Xapolean  feared  a  hostile  news- 
paper more  than  twenty-five  thous- 
and hostile  bayonets.  Since  the 
paper  of  Prentice  had  the  circula- 
tion of  eight  or  ten  average  papers, 
''his  mightiness,"  according  to  this 
scale,  can  be  roughly  estimated.  Ib- 
was  offered  anv  amount  of  money 
he  would  name  by  the  Secession 
propagandists,  if  he  would  turn  the 
columns  of  his  powerful  paper  to 
the  support  of  their  cause.  But,  in- 
stead of  deserting  the  Union  party. 
he  marshalled  with  magnificent 
adroitness  the  swerving  public 
opinion  of  Kentucky  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  "We  steer,"  he 
wrote  during  this  period  "by  the 
broad  and  simple  chart  of  Truth, 
leaving  others  to  consult,  if  they 
choose,  the  winds  and  currents  of 
opinion,  the  flights  of  office-seeking 
birds,  the  driftwood  of  the  unthink- 
ing masses  or  the  lights  of  ambition 
dancing  on  the  shores  of  the 
future."     The      steadfastness      of 


mighty  Prentice  at  this  great  crisis 
was  of  such  moment  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  Union  that  it  alone 
would  mark  him  as  a  man  worth 
contemplating. 

But,  before  dwelling  more  fully 
upon  the  monumental  work  of  his 
life,  his  earlier  mental  achieve- 
ments deserve  a  glance.  Prentice 
was  aide  to  read  the  Bible  aloud  in- 
telligently at  the  age  of  three.  His 
mother,  Sarah  Stanton  Prentice, 
was  responsible  for  this  accom- 
plishment. This  early  start  was 
neutralized  by  his  father's  poverty 
compelling  him  to  spend  most  of 
his  early  boyhood  at  work  on  a 
small  farm;  but  such  were  his  na- 
tive endowments  that  his  parents 
managed  to  place  him,  when  he 
reached  fourteen,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  an  erstwhile  tutor  at  Yale. 
During  the  six  months  of  uninter- 
rupted study  which  were  then 
vouchsafed  him,  he  exhibited  evi- 
dence of  that  sustained  mental  en- 
durance of  which  his  record  in 
later  years  is  full.  At  the  end  of 
the  six  months  he  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  of 
any  American  college — but  he  lack- 
ed the  means  to  go.  However,  he 
was  able  to  save  enough  to  acquire 
further  systematic  training.  He 
entered  the  Sophomore  class  at 
Brown  University  in  1820  and  was 
later  pronounced  by  the  President 
of  the  University  "the  best 
scholar"  who  had  ever  entered 
Brown.  Prentice  studied  law  after 
graduation  but  became  editor  of 
the  New  England  Review  in  1828. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  thus 
entered  upon  his  life  work  remark- 


•Manuscript  of  Mr3.  Jennie  C.  Morton's  "Under  The  Stars  and  Bars."  Historic  novel. 
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ably  well  equipped  for  the  busy- 
years  which  stretched  before  him. 
'  •  Seintillant  and  abundant  be  was, 
but  also  a  rare  scholar  and  a  pro- 
digious drudge,  oveirlowing  with 
both  the  energy  and  the  poetry  of 
life — admirably  poised  and  bal- 
anced by  the  two  forces  whicb  we 
understand  as  imagination  and  in- 
tellect.^ 

John  James  Piatt,  in  the  sbort 
biographical  sketcb  which  precedes 
bis  edition  of  the  Po<uns  of  George 
I).  Prentice,  writes :  "When  its  (the 
Xeic  England  Review)  publication 
was  begun,  the  oppo-dng  political 
parties  in  Connecticut  had,  in  con- 
vention, nominated  their  Congres- 
sional tickets,  the  State  being  en- 
titled to  six  Bcpresentatives.  Not 
pleased  with  the  candidates  of  bis 
party,  Mr.  Prentice,  upon  his  own 
responsibility  nominated  the  six 
men  whom  he  thought  best  quali- 
fied, zealously  urged  their  claims 
and  in  spite  of  vehement  opposition 
secured  the  election  of  all."  Even 
though  party  organization  in  1828 
wa-  not  the  machine  of  the  later 
19th  century,  and  even  though 
party  allegiance  was  not  so  over- 
powering then  as  now.  yet  party 
strength  was  not  so  puny  nor  party 
loyalty  so  fragile  that  the  feat  of 
Prentice  in  selecting  six  Congress- 
men without  party  backing  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  an  ordi- 
nary mortal.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
he  came  to  be  considered  "an  intel- 
lectual match  for  any  man?"  His 
single-handed  success  in  this  elec- 
tion distinctly  foreshadows  the 
wide  influence  he  was  later  to  wield 
as  the  Editor  of  the  Louisville 
Journal. 


As  has  been  stated,  Prentice 
came  to  Kentucky  in  1S30  to  collect 
material  for  a  biography  of  Henry 
Clay  to  be  used  for  campaign  pur- 
poses in  New  England.  Though 
scarcely  twenty-eight  years  old  at 
the  time  of  writing,  this  work  was 
performed  with  so  much  practical 
sagacity  that  he  was  immediately 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Kentucky 
newspaper.  Its  business  was  to  de- 
fend the  home  State  of  Clay  against 
the  terrific  onslaught  of  Jacksonian 
Democracy.  He  rendered  his  party 
powerful  support  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Louisville  Journal, 
'•the  "Whig  Citadel  of  the  West." 
The  transplanting  of  Prentice  in 
Louisville  was  a  momentous  clay  in 
her  history.  After  his  settlement, 
a  Xew  York  paper  thus  describes 
the  place:  "Louisville  is  situated 
on  the  South  bank  of  the  Ohio 
Eiver,  at  the  Falls,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant for  nothing  except  the  place 
where  the  Louisville  Journal  is 
published." 

When  Charles  Dickens  complain- 
ed that  he  was  not  able  to  find 
water  enough  to  wash  himself  in 
this  "city,"  the  Journal's  Editor 
remarked:  "And  the  Great  Ohio 
Eiver  right  at  hand,"  thereby  ex- 
hil  iting  the  wit  which  could  redeem 
even  pioneer  waterworks  and  which 
made  Louisville  famous. 

The  Journal  soon  became  a  ter- 
ror to  Democratic  Editors.  We  are 
told  that  they  trickled  with  the  cold 
sweats  of  apprehension  and  shook 
in  their  boots  in  anticipation  of  the 
hour  when  the  mail  would  bring  the 
Journal  to  their  sanctums,  for  it 
"exposed  them  as   so  many  sign- 


•Mr.  Henry  Watterson's  "Prentice"  in  "The  Compromises  of  Life." 
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boards  of  ridicule  to  the  laughs 
and  jibes  of  the  community." 
*His  published  Democratic  lives 
were  but  "so  many  deaths  to 
the  unhappy  subjects."  Many  au 
aspirant  for  political  honors  went 
to  his  doom  earmarked  "  Louisville 
Journal."  When  the  Editor  of  the 
Gallatin  Union  called  the  Journal 
"wrapping  paper,*'  Prentice  wrote: 
"He  (the  Gallatin  Editor)  himself 
knows  from  the  sores  on  his  head, 
that  it  is  the  best  "rapping'  paper 
in  the  country,"  and  evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  establish  this  claim.  Yet 
Prentice  was  judiciously  fair  to 
many  an  opponent.  He  was  a  loyal 
friend  and  a  generous  enemy.  There 
was  no  one  whom  he  politically 
opposed  more  strenuously  than 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  yet  we  find 
him  writing:  "The  idea  that  news- 
papers manufacture  great  men  is 
considerably  overdone.  There  is 
some  truth  in  it,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
great  deal  of  fancy  also.  Every- 
thing in  it  which  favors  the  conceit 
that  the  press  can  manufacture 
fixed  national  popularity  is  fancy. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in 
it.  The  thing  is  ridiculously  ab- 
surd. Take  Mr.  Breckinridge  for 
example.  Who  believes  that  all  the 
papers  in  Kentucky  puffing  in  a 
gale  could  have  borne  him  into  the 
favor  of  his  party,  if  he  had  been 
a  man  of  simply  rugged  sense,  halt- 
ing speech,  sullen  temper  and  ob- 
scure antecedents,  instead  of  what 
he  is,  a  man  of  showy  abilities,  cap- 
tivating eloquence,  noble  demeanor, 


consummate  tact  and  brilliant  fam- 
ily prestige?"  Posterity  will  gen- 
erally admit  that  this  slightly  face- 
tious notice  of  the  War  President 
is  impartial — i.  e.:  "Several  papers 
in  the  Northwest  are  strongly 
recommending  the  Hon.  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  We  do 
not  concur  with  him  in  some  of  his 
views,  but  there  is  much  good  in 
Abraham's  bosom." 

The  wit  and  humor  of  the 
Prentice  epigramatic  paragraphs 
brought  a  wide  circulation  to  his 
paper.  There  were  many  persons 
who  would  rather  have  done  with- 
out their  breakfasts  than  have  re- 
linquished the  spicy  tidbits  of  the 
morning  Journal.  Through  forty 
years  the  paper  contained  an  un- 
failing supply  of  these  delicacies. 
From  his  crushing  reply  to  the 
man  who  accused  him  of  not  hav- 
ing an  intellectual  nose:  "I  do  not 
keep  my  intellect  in  my  nose."  To 
his  trenchant  Whig  portraval  of 
President  Tyler,  f  "If  Air.  Tyler  is 
to  be  believed,  it  is  unconstitutional 
that  he  should  hold  the  office  of 
President.  He  says  in  his  last  veto 
message  that  the  Constitution  never 
designed  that  the  Executive  should 
be  a  cipher."  He  was  never  at  loss 
for  a  retort.  More  sarcastic  than 
the  often  misconstrued  "Everyone 
of  those  men  has  his  price"  of  Wal- 
pole,  is  the  "Whatever  Midas 
touched  was  turned  into  gold;  in 
these  days |  touch  a  man  with  gold 
and  he'll  turn  into  anything,"  of 
Prentice.  When  Amos  Kendall  told 


•For  the  fate  of  Shadrack  Penn,  see  Filson  Club  Publications,  No.  III. 

tVice-President   Tyler  became   President  on   the    death    of    General    Harrison, 
vetoed  the  Whig  program  and  lo3t  the  Whig  party's  support  by  so  doing. 

JThe  days  when  the  Spoils  system  of  Jackson  came  into  flower. 


He 
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him  that  he  "took  a  drop  too 
much,"  the  great  editor  made  an- 
swer that  nobody  would  say  that  of 
Kendall  when  the  hangman  had 
given  kim  his  dues.  Some  Southern 
paper  called  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats a  wishy-washy  parry,  Pren- 
tice commented:  "They  are  no 
doubt  a  wishy  party  but  there's 
precious  little  of  the  washy  about 
them."  If  no  political  opponent 
needed  attention  he  retouched  an- 
cient adages:  "Labor  and  inven- 
tion are  brothers,  necessity  being 
the  mother  of  both.  So,  if  you  are 
a  child  of  labor,  necessity  is  your 
grandma."  Verily  the  Journal's 
readers  never  failed  of  their  feast,  t 
Prentice  was  a  "stickler"  for  the 
niceties  of  syntax  and  set  great 
store  by  accuracy  of  expression.  He 
held  that  it  was  not  the  privilege 
of  any  man  to  trample  with  im- 
punity upon  the  established  laws  of 
syntax  as  syntax  was  to  him  the 
authentic  instrument  of  perfect  ex- 
pression. He  stands  forth  repeat- 
edly as  the  champion  of  pure  Eng- 
lish. "The  New  Orleans  Sunday 
Delta  says  it  is  "the  cant  of  cer- 
tain literarians  now-a-days,  that 
the  fame  of  great  men  and  great 
deeds  are  the  work  of  the  epic  and 
the  ballad,  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy. "Literarians?  What  are 
they?" — and — "Some  of  our  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  murder 
the  people's  English  quite  as  re- 
morselessly as  they  kill  the  people's 
time.  In  a  political  and  literary 
way  at  least  they  are  a  very  bloody 


set  of  fellows,"  are  but  two  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  he  chas- 
tised the  assailants  of  the  English 
language. 

It  has  been  said  that  journalism 
has  become  the  universal  silent 
oratory  of  the  race;  such  indeed 
was  the  journalism  of  Prentice.  His 
editorials  are  often  "silent  orator- 
ical masterpieces."  It  seems  appro- 
priate that  his  successor*  should 
say,  "So  long  as  there  is  a  news- 
paper printed  in  the  beautiful  An- 
glo-Saxon tongue  which  he  under- 
stood so  well  and  wrote  so  well  his 
fame  should  never  die."  Yet,  if  this 
award  of  merit  is  deserved  it  is  be- 
cause his  wit  and  humor  and  feli- 
city of  expression  were  means  to 
an  end  and  not  the  end  itself.  His 
editorials  constitute  his  most  fund- 
amental work.  For  the  simple  rea- 
sons that  the  mail  carries  farther 
than  the  human  voice  and  that  the 
number  of  editorials  is  much  lar- 
ger than  the  number  of  speeches, 
the  influence  of  newspaper  oratory 
is  mightier  than  that  of  the  spoken 
word.  Where  one  person  heard  and 
was  swayed  by  an  entrancing 
speech  of  Clay,  a  hundred  read  a 
masterly  editorial  of  Prentice. 

As  an  editor  he  was  the  life  long 
champion  of  the  anti-sectionalism 
which  Clay  so  vigorously  upheld. 
"If  any  one,"  said  Clay,  "desires 
to  know  the  leading  and  paramount 
object  of  my  public  life,  the  preser- 
vation of  this  Union  will  furnish 
him  the  key,"  and  likewise  Pren- 
tice  steadily  devoted  the  columns 


f'Prenticean"  published  in  1859  is  a  collection    of    epigrammatic    paragraphs   taken 
from  the  file3  of  the  Louisville  Journal. 


♦Mr.   Henry  Watterson. 
Mr.  Watterson  as  Editor. 


-The  Journal  was  combined  with  the  Courier  in  1868  with 
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of  the  Journal  to  the  same  purpose. 
Clay  and  Prentice  may  be  compared 
to  a  great  geaeral  and  a  great,  ad- 
miral who  co-operate  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  same  end. 
Each  was  pre-eminent  in  his 
sphere.  In  one  sense,  Clay  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  Prentice  ac- 
cepted Clay's  •" Compromise  Prin- 
ciple" as  the  sine  quo  non  of  the 
American  System  of  Government. 
Alter  Clay's  death,  Prentice  be- 
came very  gloomy  over  the  pros- 
pect of  a  continuance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  because  a  new 
school  of  leaders  was  arising  who 
knew  no  more  of  the  meaning  of 
the  "Compromise  Principle"  than 
George  III.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
''Ulysses  had  gone  upon  his  wan- 
derings and  there  was  none  left  in 
all  Ithaca  to  bend  his  bow."  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Prentice  him -elf.  though  unable  to 
perform  in  Clay's  sphere,  continued 
to  perform  in  his  own  for  eighteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Clay. 

Prentice  maintained  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion was  to  have  it  to  be  determined 
according  to  all  the  given  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  territory. 
This  had  been  the  method  employ- 
ed for  all  the  territories  heretofore, 
and  under  it  the  United  States  of 
America  had  increased  and  pros- 
pered. He  saw  no  reason  to  change 
the  method — but  every  reason  to 
continue  it.  By  I860,  there  was  no 
territory  in  the  possession  of  the 
nation  to  which  slavery  could  go — 
because  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
then  territories  were  alone  suffi- 
cient to  prohibit  its  further  exten- 
sion. The  chances  for  acquiring 
more  slave  territory  were  gone  be- 


cause the  moral  sentiment  was 
against  that  system  of  labor  in  the 
majority  of  the  states,  as  well  as 
in  the  world  at  large.  By  1860,  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  which  was 
to  completely  replace  the  old  slav- 
ery with  the  new  "wage  slavery," 
was  well  under  way;  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  before  it  would 
automatically  produce  uniformity 
in  the  labor  system  of  the  United 
States.  By  I860,  the  economic 
waste  entailed  by  the  labor  system 
in  vogue  in  the  South  was  begin- 
ning to  be  realized  even  at  the  time 
the  system  was  being  most  vigor- 
ously defended.  In  a  word,  by 
1860,  the  forces  which  had  annihi- 
lated slavery  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  bearing  down  upon  the 
South  and  the  swift  destruction  of 
the  particular  kind  of  slavery 
which  was  so  hateful  to  the  Abol- 
itionists seemed  so  imminent  that 
Wendell  Phillips  felt  justified  in 
saying  that  before  the  end  of  the 
century  slavery  would  have  van- 
ished. Under  these  circumstances 
Prentice  held  that  the  Republican 
Party,  with  its  "No  more  slave  ter- 
ritory platform"  -was  unnecessary; 
sinee  the  spread  of  slavery  was 
fully  under  control,  its  services 
were  not  needed. 

He  opposed  it  not  only  because 
of  its  bUperfiuousness,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  essential  absence  of 
statesmanship  on  which  a  sectional 
party  is  necessarily  founded.  The 
surest  guarantee  for  the  perma- 
nency of  the  American  system  of 
government  is  an  approximately 
nation-wide  distribution  of  the  vot- 
ers giving  allegiance  to  the  political 
party  which  would  gain  govern- 
mental ascendency  each  successive 
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four  years.  If  the  General  Govern- 
ment can  but  be  kept  in  the  hands 
of  a  •■national"  party  all  will  be 
well,  so  far  as  disunionism  is  con- 
cerned. Washington  warned  his 
countrymen  in  the  farewell  address 
against  the  formation  of  geograph- 
ical or  sectional  political  parties. 
He  evidently  did  so  in  all  serious- 
ness. Prentice  considered  the  elec- 
tion of  a  man  (no  matter  how  hon- 
est and  conscientious)  to  the  Presi- 
dency who  had  no  support  worth 
mentioning  in  one  of  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  Union  as  a  great 
and  deplorable  "national"  ca- 
lamity. The  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion technically  permit  the  election 
of  a  sectional  President — but  if  "a 
government  ot  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  is  so 
manipulated  as  to  become  a  gov- 
ernment of  one  section,  by  one  sec- 
tion for  the  other  section,  it  will 
follow  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night  that  the  people  in  this  other 
section  will  leel  that  .-^eii -gov em- 
inent is  abrogated  .-o  far  as  they 
are  concerned.  Prentice  well  under- 
stood that  such  a  feeling  once 
aroused  in  the  South  by  the  election 
of  a  Northern  sectional  President 
solely  by  votes  from  the  North,  was 
more  than  likely  to  renew  the  se- 
cession  flames  which  were  habit- 
ually smouldering  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

An  additional  element  of  dan- 
cer in  the  sectionalization  of  the 
Presidency  at  this  time  was  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  actual  Re- 
publican platform  of  "No  more 
slave  territorv"  and  the  well  known 
"House  Divided  Against  Itself" 
theory  of  the  Republican  candidate 
on  that  platform.  This  discrepancy 


was  a  matter  of  vital  import  in  the 
situation.  The  northern  voters  who 
would  bring  victory  to  the  Repub- 
lican standard  would  follow  the 
standard  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
platform — which  also  contained  a 
tariff  plank — while  the  people  of 
the  South  would  interpret  such  a 
victory  as  a  victory  gained  on  the 
basis  of  the  "House  Divided 
Agam&t  Itself"  theory  of  the  Pres- 
ident-elect. Sectional  victory  was 
bad  enough  but  the  misinterpreta- 
tion of  its  significance  was  sure  to 
make  it  worse.  To  Prentice  such  a 
sectionalization  of  parties  signified 
a  disruption  of  the  Union.  He  pro- 
phesied that  the  election  of  a  sec- 
tional president  would  end  in  Civil 
War.  Xot  that  he  personally  fav- 
ored the  breaking  up  of  the  Union 
in  the  "'mortar  of  secession"  and  a 
"resti  inging  of  the  fragments  on  a 
rope  of  sand,"  but  he  opposed  both 
Lincoln  and  Breckinridge  as  being 
leaders  of  paities  whose  success 
was  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
stability  of  the  Union  because  of 
the  non-national  distribution  of  the 
voters  who  favored  them.  Pie  sup- 
ported  the  Bell-Douglas  coalition, 
whose  geographical  vote  drawing 
area  was  national. 

The  Douglas  Democrats  and  the 
Bell-Everetts  were  at  one  on  the 
two  greatest  issues  involved  in  the 
campaign  of  1860.  They  both  fav- 
ored expediency  as  the  best  mode  of 
settling  the  slavery  question  and 
they  were  both  opposed  to  the  "hid- 
den" secession  plank  in  the  Sou- 
thern "Yancey-Breckinridge"  plat- 
form which  the  election  of  Lincoln 
was  likely  to  uncover.  The  oneness 
of  these  two  great  middle  section 
parties  is  seen  in  their  playing  into 
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each  other's  hands  in  the  South,  in 
their  fusion  on  electoral  candidates 
in  New     York,   Pennsylvania,   and 

New  Jersey,  besides  in  many  other 
evidences  of  friendliness  elsewhere. 
There  were  thus  practically  three 
parties — not  four — in  the  held,  i.  e.. 
the  Lincoln,  the  Breckinridge  and 
the  Douglas-Bell  coalition.  Of  these 
three  groups  the  Douglas-Bell 
coalition  received  a  larger  vote  on 
November  6,  I860,  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  This  largest  group 
was  "Unionist  per  se,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  persons  who  composed  it 
did  not  believe  in  pressing  any 
issue — much  less  the  slavery  one — 
so  far  that  a  disintegration  of  the 
Union  would  result.  To  this  group 
Prentice  belonged. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  laud 
(except  in  the  South)  the  Civil  War 
as  a  "good  war"  of  which  the  Re- 
publicans are  regarded  as  the 
heroes  and  the  Secessionists  the 
villains.  The  Republicans  are  hail- 
ed both  as  preservers  of  the  Union 
and  as  Alolishers  of  slavery.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  might  it  not  be  that 
the  Union  stands  today  in  spite  of 
the  Radical  Republicans  as  well  as 
in  spite  of  the  Secessionists,  rather 
than  because  of  them  \  The  distinc- 
tive Republican  achievement  was 
simply  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
the  sword.  Without  the  "Unionist 
per  se,"  who  put  the  Union  above 
all  else,  they  would  never  have  been 
able  to  preserve  the  Union  or  to 
abolish  slavery.  In  other  words, 
they  eould  not  have  gotten  their 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  without  the 
paws  of  the  "Unionist  per  se." 
Even  among  the  staunch  Republi- 


cans there  were  only  a  minority 
who  were  willing  to  go  to  war  on 
.  the  merits  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  "Xo  more  slave  territory,'' 
especially  when  there  was  no  more 
such  territory  on  the  horizon  at  the 
time:  and  most  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  Republican  candidate  were 
not  Abolitionists  so  far  as  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  already  exist- 
ed was  concerned.  When  Horace 
Greeley  admitted  that,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  America*  were 
willing  to  accept  the  Crittenden 
Compromise  for  the  settlement  of 
the  slavery  and  secession  difficulty, 
he  practically  admitted  that  the 
"nationalism"  of  Prentice  and  not 
the  "Abolitionism"  of  Greeley  was 
triumphant  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  when  those  two  issues  alone 
were  placed  before  them  for  a 
choice.  "The  fanatics  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  citizens  of  South  Car- 
olina who  have  a  'higher  law' 
should  be  colonized  together  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  civilization" 
is  the  way  Prentice  summed  up  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.  The  news- 
papers  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  period  between  Nov- 
ember 10,  1860,  and  April  12,  1861, 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Irrepressible  Conflicters  and 
the  Secessionists  were  on  a  level 
so  far  as  popular  disapproval  was 
concerned.  The  majority  of  people 
were  distinctly  not  in  favor  of  at- 
tempting to  establish  "the  prin- 
ciples of  heaven  with  the  artillery 
of  hell."  They  were  in  favor  of  a 
Compromise,  of  a  National  Con- 
vention— of  anything  in  preference 


•Both  North  and  South. 
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to  disunion — perhaps,  even  war. 
They  were  "Unionists  per  Be." 
The  edifice  which  Clay,  Crittenden, 
and  Prentice  had  spent  so  much 
time  and  thought  upon  was  not  to 
be  overturned  by  the  "'  ravins:  of 
Abolitionist"  or  the  "ranting  of 
Secessionist." 

To  the  mind  of  Prentice  the  se- 
cession of  South  Carolina  was  a 
strategical  error.  The  brilliant 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  and  the  Jour- 
nal's editor  were  at  one  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  redress  for  the 
South  after  the  election  of  a  Nor- 
thern Sectional  President.  They 
advocated  the  Solid  South 's  forc- 
ing the  Republicans  to  call  a  Na- 
tional Convention.  A  National 
Convention  was  the  best  that  the 
victorious  Republicans  could  be  ex- 
pected to  grant  and  tin-'  most  for 
which  the  Solid  South  could  be  ex- 
pected to  hope.  The  fault  with 
Secession — state  by  state — was 
that  it  divided  th^  South  and  uni- 
fied the  North,  whereas  what  the 
South  needed  for  success  was  a 
United  South  and  a  divided  North. 
A  "National  Convention"  would 
have  effected  this  combination. 
Prentice  condemned  secession  as 
"rash,  unskillful  and  unneces- 
sary. ' ' 

The  wide  circulation  of  the  Lou- 
isville Journal  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  enabled  its  editor  to  appeal 
to  a  wide  Southern  constituency. 
The  columns  of  the  Journal  care- 
fully and  explicitly  explained  to  the 
Southern  people  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  voters  in  the  North  were 
misrepresented  by  the  distorted 
medium  of  the  Republican  party 
press  and  Abolitionist  speakers; 
that  local  issues  had  entered  into 


the  Republican  canvass;  that  the 
tariff  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  the  necessity  for  financial 
reform  in  the  administration  of  the 
General  Government,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
personality  and  other  minor  issues 
had  drawn  votes  independent  of  the 
slavery  question;  that  there  was 
none  of  that  "bitter  and  intense 
hatred,"  none  of  that  rooted  hos- 
tility of  the  people  of  the  South, 
which  if  it  did  exist  would  indeed 
be  consistent  with  further  Union; 
that  the  territorial  question  which 
had  caused  so  much  difficulty  was 
not  a  matter  of  any  present  prac- 
tical importance  and  that  under 
existing  circumstances  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  not  likely  to  be  in 
power  over  four  or  eight  years,  and 
what  were  "four  or  eight  years  in 
the  life  of  a  nation?" 

The  unconciliatory  bearing  of 
the  Radical  Republican  leaders — 
their  refusal  to  listen  to  any  in- 
structions from  the  people  on  the 
siibgeet  of  compromising  the  plat- 
form on  which  they  had  been  elect- 
ed by  a  million  minority — prevent- 
ed the  Journal's  exhortations  from 
making  a  profound  impression  and 
inhibited  the  Far  South 's  drawing 
only  those  inferences  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Republican  candidate 
vhicli  the  facts  warranted.  In  vain 
did  Prentice  expose  the  financial 
troubles  of  a  Southern  Government 
to  those  who  persisted  in  desiring 
a  "Picayune  Confederacy  to  an 
ocean  bound  Republic."  He  sur- 
mised from  what  he  heard  of  the 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  seceding 
states  that  "spunk  was  current 
coin"  in  that  region.  He  inquired 
of  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana 
how  they  relished  the  prospects  of 
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a  change  from  high  to  low  tariff.* 
'"Won't  you  be  as  sour  as  your 
sugar  is  sweet.'"  He  pointed  to 
whomsoever  it  might  concern  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  that 
the  free  navigation  of  that  river 
was  indisputable.  If  this  right  had 
been  of  importance  iu  the  infancy 
of  the  Republic  it  had  Ween  immeas- 
urably enhanced  since  it  grew  to 
manhood.  He  told  them  that,  "The 
mighty  commerce  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi valley  and  the  mammoth  march 
of  empire  toward  the  Occidental 
States"  would  guarantee  forever 
the  free  navigation  of  that  river. 
He  exploded  secession  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves.  "The  secessionists  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  slaves  who 
escape  to  the  Xorth  are  not  re- 
turned. Their  remedy  is  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  so  that  not  a  soli- 
tary one  shall  be  returned.  They 
complain  that  Northern  men  hold 
out  temptations  to  our  slaves  to 
run  away.  Their  remedy  is  to  pro- 
vide that  fifty  or  a  hundred  run 
away  where  one  runs  away  now. 
They  complain  that  the  Xorth  is 
opposed  to  increasing  the  number 
of  slave  States.  Their  remedy  is, 
by  multiplying  the  facilities  for  the 
escape  of  fugitive  slaves  every- 
where upon  the  border,  to  change 
several  of  the  present  slave  States 
into  free  States.  They  complain 
that  the  Abolitionists  contemplate 
striking  a  blow  at  the  slave  institu- 
tions. Their  remedy  is  to  strike  a 
blow  at  it  themselves  more  fatal 
than  all  the  blows  the  Abolitionists 


cordd  strike  at  it  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century."**  He  unsparingly  de- 
nounced South  Carolina,  "'Because 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  have  fugitive  slaves, 
while  South  Carolina  loses  nine, 
she  proposes  to  coerce  them  into  a 
( ondition  of  things  in  which  they 
would  lose  all  they  have  and  be  in- 
volved in  bloodshed,  conflagration 
and  ruin  besides.""  "The  Cotton 
States  have  deserted  us,"  he  writes, 
"and  here  we  are  in  the  breach; 
and  here  we  have  to  stay;  for  we 
can't  pick  up  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky and  remove  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Cotton  States." 

Preventing  the  secession  of  the 
eight  border  slave  states  was  a 
comparatively  easv  task  up  to  the 
15th  of  April,  1861.  When  that 
day  dawned  these  States  were  pre- 
paring to  assemble  in  a  Border 
State  Convention  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  summoning  of  a  Na- 
tional Convention — which  it  was 
hoped  would  accomplish  as  benefi- 
r-pnc  results  as  the  Great  Conven- 
tion of  1787.  The  electoral  system 
needed  remodeling;  the  slavery 
question  needed  settling  forever 
and  the  Spoils  System  needed  cur- 
tailment. Though  the  Peace  Con- 
ference had  failed  through  the 
machinations  of  Radicals,  the  Bor- 
der States  remained  distinctly  and 
resolutely  in  favor  of  a  peaceful 
adjustment.  In  this  affair  between 
Radical  Republican  and  Secession- 
ist they  preferred  to  act  as  media- 
tors rather  than  as  participators. 
The     defeat    of    uncompromising, 


•Low  Tariff  v.as  to  be  the  policy  of  Southern  Confederacy. 
••Editorial,  February  7,  1861. 
tlbid.,  January  8,  1861. 
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stiff  back-boned.  Radical  Republi- 
cans in  so  many  of  The  local  and 
State  elections  held  in  the  North 
between  November,  1860,  and  April, 
1861,  cave  them  great  encourage- 
ment. They  felt,  if  the  present  dis- 
turbance could  but  be  quieted,  that 
all  sections  would  be  willing  to 
render  each  other  liberal  justice  in 
a  short  time.  The  border  states- 
men requested  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  by  the  Administration  from 
Fort  Sumter.  Such  a  withdrawal 
could  not  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
valor  for  those  who  doubted  the 
valor  of  either  the  North  or  the 
South  "were  as  ignorant  ns  sav- 
ages of  the  other's  history."  The 
withdrawal  if  accompanied  by  a 
Presidential  Proclamation  stating 
that  the  troops  were  removed  not 
because  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  have  a  right  to  maintain 
them  there,  but  for  the  sake  of  re- 
moving powder  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  torch.  In  other  words. 
in  order  to  give  Sober  Second 
Thought  a  chance  before  a  great 
Civil  War  was  begun. 

The  sending  of  supplies  to  Sum- 
ter was  a  refusal  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  consider  the  Border 
Slave  State's  prayers.*  It  is  true, 
it  left  the  nominal  overt  decision 
of  war  or  peace  for  the  whole  South 
and  the  whole  country  with  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  the  State 
of  States  which  could  least  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  calm  decision. 
The  firing  on  Sumter  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  President's 
call  for  75,000  troops  on  April  15. 
Prentice's  first  reaction  on  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  this  final  consum- 


mation of  the  declaration  of  Civil 
War  was  typical  of  Border  states- 
men. He  wrote  in  the  JounirJ  of 
April  15,  1861,  "We  are  struck 
with  mingled  amazement  and  indig- 
nation. The  policy  announced  in  the 
Proclamation  deserves  the  unquali- 
fied condemnation  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  It  is  unworthy  not 
merely  of  a  statesman  but  of  a  man. 
It  is  a  policy  utterly  hair-brained 
and  ruinous.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  con- 
templated this  policy  in  the  inau- 
gural address,  he  is  a  guilty  dis- 
sembler; if  he  has  conceived  it 
under  the  excitement  raised  by  the 
seizure  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  is  a 
guilty  hotspur.  In  either  case  he  is 
miserably  unfit  for  the  exalted  posi- 
tion in  which  the  enemies  of  the 
country  have  placed  him.  Let  the 
people  instantly  take  him  and  his 
Administration  into  their  own 
hands  if  they  would  rescue  the  land 
from  bloodshed  and  the  Union  from 
sudden  and  irretrievable  destruc- 
tion." The  Kentucky  Governor's 
reply  to  the  requisition  for  troops, 
"Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops 
for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subju- 
gating her  sister  states,"  was  a 
good  match  for  the  remarks  of 
Prentice. 

The  war  policy  of  the  President 
sent  the  border  States  of  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
Arkansas  into  the  arms  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Juding  from  the  Journal 
editorial  and  the  Governor's  reply 
to  the  requisition,  it  would  seem 
that  Kentucky  was  also  destined 
for  the  Confederacy.  The  Governor 
seems  to  have  done  what  he  could 
to  place   Kentucky   with   the   Sou- 


•For  an  interesting  and   valuable  account 
1860-18t>l,  see  vol.  43  of  the  Mass.  Historical 


of  the  Republican  attitude  in  the  winter  of 
Society  proceedings. 
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thern  State?,  but  the  great  editor 
paused.  He  later  wrote,  "The  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky  is  simply  that 
of  Union  or  disunion;  not  whether 
they  approve  or  denounce  the 
political  platform  on  which  Lin- 
coln was  elected,  not  whether  the 
government  has  pursued  the  wisest 
and  best  policy  as  to  the  seceded 
states — but  it  is  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall 
be  broken  up  and  destroyed  and  the 
States  torn  asunder  by  domestic 
feuds  and  drenched  with  fraternal 
blood.  Is  it  our  destiny  to  follow 
in  the  wake  and  be  inilicted  with 
the  misfortunes  of  poor,  weak,  dis- 
tracted Mexico  .'  On  the  election  of 
President  to  that  fallen  and  miser- 
able Kepublie,  the  defeated  party 
inaugurates  a  revolution,  which 
usually  lasts  till  one  or  the  other 
gains  ascendency  and  thus  they 
have  about  three  years  of  anarchy 
— war  and  all  its  ills — to  one  year 
of  peace.  It  is  infinitely  better  to 
bear  the  ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to 
others  we  know  not  of  *  *  *." 
Prentice  had  made  his  decision  and 
Kentucky  remained  in  the  Union. 

During  the  early  months  of  the 
war,  the  State  of  Kentucky  was 
"officially  neutral  ground,"  not  be- 
cause her  people  were  indifferent 
to  the  issue  between  the  belliger- 
ents, but  rather  because  her  citizens 
were  "so  fiercely  divided  amongst 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  side 
which  stern  duty  would  call  the 
State  to  espouse  actively,  that  she 
could  not  actively  espouse  either 
without  precipitating  a  deadly  con- 
flict  at   home     between    her    own 


sons."  "Neutrality"  was  a  scheme 
concocted  in  the  Journal  office  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  Kentucky 
in  the  Union.  Mr.  Paul  Shipman,* 
one  of  the  able  associate  editors, 
proposed  it,  when  the  news  of  the 
April  15  proclamation  had  blasted 
the  hope  for  peace.  Neither  the 
Northern  nor  Southern  sympathiz- 
ers had  a  majority.  The  balance  of 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
group  of  citizens  who  were  for 
Compromise  and  Peace,  first,  last 
and  always.  In  order  to  keep  these 
persons  from  becoming  Secession- 
ists the  Louisville  Journal  set  forth 
the  charms  of  neutrality.  Time  to 
organize  was  just  what  the  "Nor- 
therners" wanted  and  Neutrality 
thus  gave  them  victory.  The  "Neu- 
trality" of  Prentice  deserves  a 
whole  book,  but  one  editorial  will 
serve  to  show  how  he  made  boom- 
erangs of  the  Secessionist  argu- 
ments: "Let  Kentucky  once  be- 
come what  the  Cotton  States  at  all 
hazards  want  her  to  be — 'the  bat- 
tle ground  of  the  sections, — and 
slavery  will  at  once  disappear  from 
all  her  donfain  as  rapidly  as  the 
dew  evaporates  in  the  morning 
sun.  And  yet,  if  you  believe  the 
insane  disunionists,  you  must  be- 
lieve that  it  is  for  slavery's  sake 
that  they  want  to  have  Kentucky 
made  the  theater  of  war  !  We  tell 
you  again  and  again,  fellow  citi- 
zens, that  these  Kentucky  disunion- 
ists are  Kentucky  Abolitionists. 
Yes,  they  are  Abolitionists  and 
nothing  but  Abolitionists.  They  are 
the  blackest  and  most  pestilent 
Abolitionists  to  be  found  in  the 
LTnited  States  or  the  world.    The 


♦"Unpublished  manuscript  account." 
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darkest  lined  Abolitionists  of  the 
Xorth  are  as  driven  snow  in  com- 
parison with  our  Abolitionists. 
Beeeher  and  Phillips  and  Garrison 
and  Fred  Douglas  become  iirst- 
rate  pro-slavery  men  in  contrast 
with  them.  Each  man  of  them 
should  deem  it  a  mercy  that  the 
very  boys  do  not  shout  'Aboli- 
tionist' as  often  as  he  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  street." 

Prentice  opposed  the  re-election 
of  Lincoln  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation — he  was  a  Unionist 
— not  an  Abolitionist.  That  is  to 
<ay,  he  did  not  "propose  to  break 
suddenly  down  the  barriers  of  the 
fearful  lake,  and  let  the  dark  and 
thundering  torrent  sweep  over  the 
country,  like  the  tide  of  death — 
but  to  open  an  outlet  through  which 
the  waters  might  pass  off  in  silence 
and  safety.''  both  of  his  son-  joined 
the  Southern  Army.  The  following- 
lines  written  by  the  great  editor  on 
the  death-day  of  his  elder  son, 
who  was  killed  in  battle,  are  proof 
— if  proof  were  seeded — that  he 
understood  the  Southern  point  of 
view: 

"Kadst  thou  foreseen,  all  rent  and  riven. 
The  cause  to  which  thy  soul  was  given; 
Foreseen  the  llag,  thy  guide,  t'.iv  star, 
Trailed  low  behind  the  conquerors  car; 
Foreseen  fierce  desolation  stride 
O'er  the  bright  land  that  was  thy  pride; 
Foreseen  hill,  plain  and  vale  and  wood 
Swept  as  by  storms  of  fire  and  blood, 
The   clime  where    Heaven's    best  blessings 

fell 
Changed  by  men's  paf:sions  to  a  hell; 
Its  homes,  where  joy  and  love  erst  met, 
By   hunger's  howling  wolves  beset; 
Thou     wouldst    have    biessed    with    iate.it 

breath 
A  kind  Clod  for  his  angel,  Death." 


It  is  on  account  of  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  his  editorials  that  Pren- 
tice held  the  wide  audiences  which 
he  gained  and  should  win  the  at- 
tention of  posterity.  It  is  because 
of  the  strength  of  these  editorials 
and  their  influence  on  public  opin- 
ion that  Prentice  may  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  great  Kentucky  quartette 
of  statesmen  in  the  Middle  Period 
of  the  Nation's  history.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Clay,  Crittenden,  Mar- 
shall group,  and  as  Mr.  Henry  Wa't- 
terson  has  so  well  said,  "He  bor- 
rowed no  light  from  them,  but  let 
the  glow  and  sparkle  of  his  genius 
fall  upon  their  lives  and  they  were 
1  •.lighter  for  it."  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  Prentice  was  never  a 
President,  a  Cabinet  officer,  a  Sen- 
ator  or  a  Congressman  and  there- 
fore not  a  statesman.  Nevertheless 
the  lasting  influence  of  Prentice  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  many  a 
President  and  the  vast  majority 
of  Cabinet  officers,  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  An  editor  is  an  ar- 
chitect who  "builds  up  the  world 
of  ideas  and  usages."  Prentice  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  master- 
1  uiklers  of  the  public  opinion  dur- 
ing his  age  in  the  great  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  lie  built  up  the 
idea  that  national  happiness  and 
prosperity  arc  only  obtainable 
through  national  unity.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  said  of  Prentice 
what  Prentice  said  of  Clay,  "The 
closer  the  scrutiny  made,  the  more 
glorious  will  his  services  appear." 
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TO  EUGENE  FIELD. 


1.  There's  a  little  girl's  heart  that  was  broken  tonight, 

When  I  told  her  of  Little  Boy  Blue, 
And  that  the  one  who  wrote  so  tender  of  him 

Had  ".-ailed  off  in  his  wooden  shoe" — 
"Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light," 

Never  for  us  to  view, 
Quickly  and  swiftly  into  the  night, 

And  into  his  ' '  sea  of  dew. ' ' 

2.  There's  a  little  boy's  heart  that  was  broken  to-night, 

As  he  left  his  trinkets  and  play; 
And  I  told  him  the  prince  of  his  story-books 

Was  sleeping  the  night  away — 
"Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light," 

While  in  his  land  of  Nod — 
Quickly  and  swiftly  into  the  night, 

Touched  by  an  angel  of  God. 

3.  There's  an  old  fellow's  heart  that  is  sad  to-night, 

As  he  reads  them  over  again, 
The  "Dutch  Lullaby"  and  ""Trumpet  and  Drum," 
And  the  tracings  of  his  pen — 
"Sailed  on  a  river  oi  misty  light," 
Out  from  the  Shores  of  Now, 
And  safe  on  the  shores  of  Over  There 
Has  grounded  the  Boatman's  prow. 

4.  There's  many  a  heart  that  is  sad  tonight 

As  we  look  on  the  printed  page, 
And  the  merry  jingle  for  boy  and  girl, 

The  wit  of  the  mask  and  sage — 
"Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light," 

But  happy  is  he  over  there, 
For  a  Gentle  Shepherd  has  kept  for  him 

A  Boy  Blue  and  Golden  Hair. 

— DETROIT   FREE   PRESS. 
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Report  of  Boone  Day 

In    the    Hall    of    Fame,    Kentucky    State 

Historical  Society,  Frankfort,  Ky., 

June  7,  1915, 11  o'clock  a.  m. 


BY 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 
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(From  State  Journal.) 

TO   OBSERVE   BOONE    DAY    AT     HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

ROOMS. 


"Open  Doors"  From  9  Until  2  O'clock  Tomorrow  at  Society's 

Headquarters. 


.Boone  Day  will  be    observed  by 

open  doors  at  the  Historical  So- 
ciety rooms  from  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
until  2  p.  m.  tomorrow.  The  crowds 
that  throng  the  rooms  now  to  see 
the  portrait  of  Washington  every 
•  lay  will  be  attended  to  and  every 
attention  will  be  given  them,  and 
their  questions  answered  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  portrait  the 
prize  Perm  Quilt  will  be  on  exhibi- 
tion, with  its  history. 

from  Paris,  France,  an  elegant 
copy  of  Mona  Lisa,  copied  from  the 
original  of  this  most  celebrated  wo- 
man's portrait  in  the  world,  "the 
lady  with  the  haunting  eyes,"  will 
also  be  among  the  new  attractions 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
This  last  mentioned  treasure  in  art 
is  from  Paris,  and  is  a  gift  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  the  Regent,  from 
the  late  Hon.  W.  W.  Stephenson, 
through  his  sisters,  the  Misses 
Stephenson,  of  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

There  will  be  no  formal  program, 
but  at  11  o'clock  J.  Tandy  Ellis  has 
promised  to  read  selections  from 
his  poems,  and  there  will  be  other 


features  in  reading  and  music  of  an 
impromptu  character.  Miss  Lucy 
M.  Chinn  will  be  at  the  piano  as 
musician. 

The  public  is  invited,  with  the 
history  classes,  and  schools  that 
have  signified  their  intention  of  be- 
ing present  on  Boone  Day. 

BOONE  DAY  IX  THE  HALL  OF 
FAME.— KENTUCKY  STATE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
FRANKFORT,  KENTUCKY, 
JUNE  7TH,  1915,  ELEVEN 
O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

This  memorial  day  of  Boone's 
discovery  of  Kentucky,  was  ob- 
served this  year  by  an  informal 
programme  and  social  greetings, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  pro- 
spectus : 


Program. 
-Piano    by    Miss 


Emilv 


Music. - 
Emmett. 

Reading. — The   Review  by  Mrs. 
Morton,  Regent. 

Music. — Song  by  Mrs.  Barksdale 
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Hamlett.     Pianist,  Miss  Lucv    M. 
China. 

Readme-. — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hay- 
craft. 

The  letter  of  Mrs.  Coleman,  of 
"Washington  City,  daughter  of  the 
artist  Frye,  "who  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Henry  Clay,  1S65. 

Music. — Song  by  Miss  Willanna 
Smith.  Pianist,  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Chinn. 

Reading. — Daniel  Boone,  the 
Pathfinder. 

Music. — Piano  Duet. 

Reading. — Bv  Gen.  J.  Tandy 
Ellis.  The  ;- Golden  Rod"  and 
other  selections  from  his  poems. 

Music. 


Report  of  Booxe  Day. 

The  reading  of  General  Ellis 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  appre- 
ciative audience.  There  is  a  touch 
of  sadness  even  in  his  humorous 
poems,  that  brings  tears  as  well  as 
smiles.  He  is  a  very  effective 
reader,  and  he  is  everywhere  an  at- 
tractive addition  to  any  literary 
entertainment. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Haycraft  read  the 
interesting  correspondence  between 
herself  and  Mrs.  Coleman,  daughter 
of  the  artist  Frye,  who  painted 
Henry  Clay's  portrait.  Mrs.  Cole- 
man gave  in  her  letter  a  valuable 
biography  of  her  father,  the  artist, 
who  at  the  time  he  painted  Henry 
Clay,  lived  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
Among  the  famous  Kentuekians  be- 
side Mr.  Clay,  Frye  painted  the 
celebrated  beauty  and  belle  of  her 
time — Sallie  Ward.  In  Europe  and 
America  she  was  styled,  the  "Great 
American  Beauty,"  and    the    rose 


was  called  for  her  known  as  the 
"American  Beauty  Rose." 

Miss  Emily  Emmett  played  sev- 
eral beautiful  numbers,  and  had 
the  sincere  applause  of  the  aud- 
ience. 

Mrs.  Hamlett  and  Miss  Willanna 
Smith  sang.  Their  reputation  as 
soloists  always  elicits  the  attention 
of  an  audience,  and  they  each  in 
turn  sang  delightfully,  accompan- 
ied by  Miss  Lucy  M.  Chinn  on  the 
piano. 

"Daniel  Boone."  This  poem  was 
read  by  request. 

As  the  address  we  had  hoped  to 
have,  on  the  plans  and  directions  of 
the  Boone  Trail,  so  called  in  honor 
of  Boone,  was  not  delivered,  the 
poem,  written  for  and  published  at 
the  "Home  Coming,"  in  his  honor, 
was  equally  appropriate  now,  when 
even  the  roadway  he  surveyed  has 
become  the  most  conspicuous  high- 
way in  America,  extending  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
by  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  trait,  with 
which  it  unites. 

Also  "The  Moneyless  Man"  was 

read  by  request. 

*     *     # 

The  Boone  Way  begins  at  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  winds  through  the 
Wilderness  Road.  A  monument 
will  mark  the  site  on  Cumberland 
Mountain  of  Boone's  Trail,  from 
the  Yadkin  river  valley,  North  Car- 
olina, through  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  old  fort  at  Boonesboro 
on  the  Kentucky  river  in  Clark 
County,  Ky.  From  there,  where  a 
monument  has  been  placed  by  the 
D.  A.  R.,  the  Boone  Way  will  ex- 
tend through  the  States  mentioned. 
Small  markers  on  slabs  or  boulders 
will    be     placed     at    noted     points 
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across  the  four  States,  where  the 
Boone  Way  is  traced.  Markers 
have  been  voted  by  D.  A.  K.  Chap- 
ters in  Lexington  and  Frankfort. 

From  Paris,  France,  an  elegant 
copy  of  Mona  Lisa,  copied  from  the 
original  portrait  of  this  most  cele- 
brated woman's  portrait  in  the 
wo i Id,  "The  lady  with  the  haunt- 
ing eyes,"  was  among  the  new  at- 
tractions in  the  gallery  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame  on  Boone  Day.  This  last 
mentioned  treasure  m  art  is  from 
Paris,  and  is  a  gift  to  Mrs.  Jennie 
C.  Morton,  the  Recent,  from  the 
late  Hon.  W.  W.  Stephenson, 
through  his  sisters,  the  Misses  Ste- 
phenson, of  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
This  portrait  was  a  very  attractive 

feature  to  the  audience. 

*     #     # 

Read  before  the  State  Historical 
Society  Meeting,  June  7,  1915,  by 
Mary  C.  Haycraft: 

The  Portrait  of  Henry  Clay. 

To  ask  for  information  concern- 
ing the  portrait  of  Henry  Clay 
which  hangs  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  beautiful  hall  just  outside 
the  doors  of  the  Governor's  offices 
is  natural;  I  with  others  have  been 
embarrassed  to  say  to  strangers 
that  the  artist  who  painted  it  was 
not  known,  and  when  in  a  special 
manner  interest  was  revived  in  the 
portraits  which  had  hung  in  the 
Old  Capitol,  at  the  time  the  great 
portrait  of  Washington  was  unveil- 
ed, I  determined  to  find,  if  possible, 
the  artists  who  painted  them  all, 
and  have  succeeded  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations— all  save  one  having 
be^n  found,  and  the  research  work 
will  be  continued. 


I  append  the  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  portrait;  clippings  from 
papers  of  that  date  (1866),  also  a 
most  interesting  letter  from  Mrs. 
Minnie  Five  Coleman,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  daughter  of  the  artist. 
#     *     * 

Henry  Clay. 

A  joint  resolution  in  relation  to 
Portrait  of  Henry  Clay.  Laws  of 
Kentucky,  1865;  Vol.  1,  page  145. 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kerv- 
tucky. 

§  1.  That  J.  J.  Landram,  J. 
Kemp  Goodloe,  W.  H.  Grainger, 
James  F.  Robinson  and  Benjamin 
F.  Bristow  be  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  contract  with  some 
competent  artist  for  a  life  size  por- 
trait of  Henry  Clay,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

§  2.  It  .>hall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Auditor  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
Treasury  in  favor  of  the  said  Lan- 
dram, Goodloe,  Grainger,  Robin- 
son and  Bristow  for  such  sum  as 
may  be  expended  by  them  in  pro- 
curing said  likeness,  including 
frame,  when  the  portrait  above 
named  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Governor,  or  such  persons  as  he 
may  direct  to  inspect  the  same. 

Approved  January  11,  1865. 
*     *     # 

Portrait  of  Henry  Clay. 

The  State  Legislature  at  its  ses- 
sion of  1864-1865  made  an  appro- 
priation for  a  portrait  of  Henry 
Clay,  to  be  placed  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

The  committee  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter  invited  a  com- 
petition among  artists  for  the  work, 
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which  was  to  be  completed  by  the 
1st  of  May,  1866.  Only  one  artist 
(as  we  have  heard)  undertook  the 
painting — William  Frye",  Esq.,  of 
Hunt  ville,  Alabama.  This  gentle- 
man executed  a  good  portrait  of 
Mr.  Clay,  several  years  since,  was 
well  acquainted  with  him,  and  in 
that  respect  was  fully  adapted  for 
the  work. 

Mr.  Frye  has  finished  his  paint- 
ing, and  has  it  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Capitol,  in  the  Representative 
Hall.  It  is  a  full  length  portrait  of 
-the  "Great  Commoner,"  life  size, 
7x11,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  tine 
painting. 

The  likeness  of  the  renowned 
statesman  and  orator  is  good,  both 
in  the  feature*  and  the  expression 
of  the  face,  and  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  attitude.  The  noble 
figure  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
upon  the  canvas,  as  if  endowed  with 
life  and  animation,  still  charming 
and  thrilling  an  audience  with  his 
golden  and  burning  words. 
#     *     # 

The  portrait  does  great  credit  to 
the  artist  both  in  its  style  and  exe- 
cution, and  in  the  entire  freedom 
from  affectation  in  the  posture  and 
draping  of  the  figure. 

It  will  he  on  exhibition  at  Repre- 
sentative Hall  for  some  days,  and 
Mr.  Frye  requests  our  citizens, 
especially  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 
to  call  and  see  his  work.  "We  hope 
our  readers  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  An  agreeable 
hour  can  be  spent  in  examining  the 
portrait. 

(Copied  from  the  Louisville 
Daily  Journal  of  Monday,  May 
7th,  1866.) 


(The  Louisville  Journal  copied 
the  above  from  the  Frankfort  Com- 
monwealth.) 

*  *     * 

LlKEXESS    OF    HeXRY    CLAV. 

(Copied  from  The  Louisville 
Journal  (May  29th)  twenty-ninth, 
1866.) 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Kentucky,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  and  passed  by  both 
Houses  offering  a  premium  for  the 
best  likeness  of  Henry  Clay. 

But  two  competitors  entered  the 
list,  and  it  was  decided  that  Mr. 
William  Frye,  of  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, had  met  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.  The  work  of  this  art- 
ist is  described  as  an  excellent  and 
faithful  production,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  any  department  in  which 
it  may  be  placed. 

#  #     # 

734  Rock  Creek  Road, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

May  13,  1915. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Haycraft: 

Had  I  have  followed  my  impulse 
I  would  have  written  you  some 
weeks  ago,  after  receiving  from 
one  of  the  old  family  servants  a 
clipping  from  the  "Louisville 
Courier- Journal"  telling  of  your 
investigations  in  relation  to  my 
father  and  his  portrait  of  Henry 
Clay.  There  was  serious  sickness 
in  the  home  at  the  time,  so  my  let- 
ter was  postponed. 

Your  letter  to  the  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  Postmaster  was  for- 
warded to  my  sister,  Miss  Katie 
D.  Five,  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  she  deputes  me  to 
answer  you.   Yes,  we  remember  the 
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portrait,  though  my  mother's  im- 
pression, which  she  conveyed  to  me, 
was,  not  that  it  was  secured  by 
competitive  contract,  but  was  se- 
leeted  from  those  painted  by  art- 
ists from  all  over  the  country — as 
the  best  j  ortrait  or.'  all. 

Lucy  Woodson  (colored)  who 
sent  the  clipping'  was  a  child  at  the 
time,  and  belonged  to  my  parents 
previous  to  the  war,  remembers  the 
portrait  also. 

Some  years  ago.  Miss  Virginia 
Clay  (since  dead),  the  editor  of 
"The  Huntsville  Democrat,"  wrote 
me,  requesting  my  father's  history 
as  a  preface  to  biographies  of  not- 
ed people  painted  by  my  father.  I 
take  pleasure  in  copying  as  much 
of  his  history  as  may  seem  of  in- 
terest to  you,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  write  as  fully  as  I  should 
like,  as  Miss  Clay  carried  him  and 
his  portraits  through  a  series  of 
articles. 

History  of  G.  Wm.  Frye — Artist. 

My  father  was  born  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1819,  at  Reslau— on  the  bor- 
der of  Bohemia.  His  name  proper- 
ly spelled  was  George  Wilhelm 
Frey.  He  never  used  the  George, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  Anglicise 
his  last  name  by  putting  the  "e" 
behind  the  "y" — in  order  to  get 
his  mail  in  strange  cities. 

He  was  reared  in  Vienna,  where 
his  father  was  a  wholesale  cloth 
manufacturer.  His  art  education 
was  received  at  Prague  in  Bohe- 
mia. His  grandmother  was  first 
cousin  of  that  grand  old  author  and 
philosopher,  Jean  Paul  Richter.  His 
brother  Christopher  was  an  officer 
in  the  Austrian  Army;  his  sister 
Ida     was     the    daughter-in-law    of 


"Joseph  Lanner,"  the  then  "Waltz 
King"  of  Germany — in  whose  or- 
chestra the  eider  Strauss  was. 
Strauss  succeeded  Lanner  upon 
the  latter 's  retirement  as  leader  of 
the  King's  orchestra. 

While  at  college  in  Prague,  my 
father  and  a  number  of  students 
became  fascinated  with  Fenimore 
Cooper's  stories  of  the  noble  red 
man,  and  determined  to  journey  to 
the  new  world  to  see  them;  so  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays  when 
they  were  well  supplied  with  money 
— skat  they  made  their  start;  my 
father  had  received  three  purses: 
One  from  his  god-father,  who  was 
Forester  to  the  King  of  Bavaria; 
one  from  his  grandmother  and  one 
from  his  parents.  After  the  Christ- 
mas visit  to  their  homes,  the  stu- 
dents proceeded  to  Bremen  to  sail 
for  the  new  world;  all  save  mv 
rather  lost  courage,  and  turned 
back;  he,  however,  was  of  an  ad- 
venturous spirit  and  continued  on 
his  way.  After  a  three  months' 
stormy  journey,  he  landed  in  New 
York,  where  he  found  a  cousin, 
Count  Johann  Schmidt,  was  Ger- 
man Consul.  This  cousin  gave  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  George 
1).  Prentice  and  others.  Mr.  Pren- 
tice in  his  turn  gave  him  letters  to 
prominent  men  in  Huntsville; 
there  he  met  my  mother,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Catherine  Hall — fell  in  love 
with  her  and  abandoned  his  quest 
of  the  Indian.  After  his  marriage 
he  was  naturalized,  and  until  1872 
— when  he  died — made  Huntsville 
his  home. 

I  append  a  few  of  the  notable 
people  whose  portraits  he  painted: 

Henry  Clay,  Jefferson  Davis, 
General  Leroy  Pope  Walker,  first 
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Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confeder-  Where  the  P°or  and  tlie  wretched  shall  ask 
acy;  Cleiuent  C.  Clay  (imprisoned  and  receive? 

••,,      rA       -x       -.f         \t-  ■       .-.i  Is  there  no  place  at  all,  where  a  knock  from 

with  Davis):   Miss    Virginia  (.lav. 

*  1 116     DOG  1' 

Generals    Lee     Morgan   "Stone-  wffl  bring  a  k*nd  angel  to  open  the  door? 

wall"  Jackson,  r  orest  and  others  Ah>  search  the  wide  worid  wherever  you 
of  the  Confederacy.  cani 

Of    the    U.     S.     Army — Generals  There  is  no  open  door  tor  a  Moneyless  Man! 
Logan,   Stanley,  McPherson;  Mrs. 

Logan  and    children.     The    Logan  Go  l00k  in  yon  hall  where  the  chandelier's 
family  portraits  were  in  "Memor-  light 

ial    Hall"    at    Calumet    Place,    Mrs.  Drives  oi'f   with   its   splendor   the   darkness 

Logan's     Washington    home,    now  of  night. 

Occupied     by     Secretary     of     State  Where  the  rich  hanging  velvet  in  shadowy 

Brvan,  but,  I  believe,  Gen.  Logan's  rold 

portrait  and  other  mementos  have  Sneeps  s^cetuUy  down  wit*  its  trimmings 

been  donated  to    the    State    House  ,    .    °    s°    '        .    ., 

,    ..,.       .  And  the  mirrors  ot  silver  take  up,  and  re- 

of  Illinois.  new 

Among  the  Kentuckians  painted  In  Iong  lighted  vistas  the  vudering  view; 

by  my  father,  was  the  famous  belle  Go  there!   at  the  banquet,  and  find,  if  you 

Sally    Ward,    whose     portrait     he  can 

painted  when  she  was  at  the  zenitll  A  welcoming  smile  for  a  Moneyless  Man! 

of  her  beauty. 

Of  my  father's  descendants  there  Go,  good  in  yon  church  of  the  cloud-reach- 
are   but  four   living:  Mrs.   Ida  L.  ing  spire, 

Hood,     of     San    Francisco ;    Miss  which  gives  to  the  sun  his  same  look  of 
Katie  D.    Five,    myself,  my    son,  red  fire, 

Thomas   Carlisle   Coleman,   wllO   in-  Where    the   arches   and    columns    are    gor- 

herited    his    grandfather's    talent,  seous  *ithin- 

and  is   an   architect— and   his    little  Alld  the  walls  »eeni  as  pure  as  a  soul  with- 

son.      My    onlv    brother,    William  0Ul  sln'  . 

,,,  T  J   .         -     ,  Walk   down   the   long   aisles,   see   the   rich 

I  rye,  Jr.,  is  dead.  and  the  great 

I  hope  you  will  be    able    to   cull  In  the  pomp  and  the  pride  of  their  worldly 

from  this  what  you  desire.  Thank-  estate; 

ing  you  for  the  honor  to  my  father's  Walk   down    in    your   patches,    and    find,    if 

memory.  you  can, 

I  am  sincerelv  Who  opens  a  pew  to  a  Moneyless  Man. 

Minnie  Frve  Coleman. 

Go,  look  in  the  banks,  where  Mammon  has 

The  Moneyless  Man.  told 

His   hundreds  and   thousands  of  silver  and 
Is  there  no  secret  place  on  the  face  of  the  gold; 

earth,  Where,   safe   from   the  hands  of  the  starv- 
Where   charity   dwelleth,   where   virtue   has  ing  and  poor, 

birth?  Lies  pile  upon  pile  of  the  glittering  ore! 

Where  bosoms  in  mercy  and  kindness  wili  Walk   up  to   their  counters — ah,  there  you 

heave,  may  stay 
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'Til    your   limbs    grow    old,    'til    your    hairs 

grow  gray. 
And  you'll  find  at  the  banks  not  one  of  the 

clan 
With  money  to  lend  to  a  Moneyless  Man! 

Go,  look  to  yon  Judge,   in  his  dark-flowing 

gown. 
With    the     scales     wherein     law     weigheth 

equity  down: 
Where  he  frowns  on  the  weak  and  smiles  on 

the   strong, 
And      punishes     right     whilst    he     justifies 

wrong: 
Where  juries  their  lips  to  the  Bible   have 

laid, 
To  render  a  verdict — they've  already  made; 
Go    there,    in    the    court-room,    and    find,    if 

you  can. 
Any  law  for  the  cause  of  a  Moneyless  Man! 

Then  go  to  your  hovel— no  raven  has  fed 

The  wife  who  has  suffered  too  long  for  her 
bread ; 

Kneel  down  by  her  pallet,  and  kiss  the 
death-frost 

From  the  lips  of  the  angel  your  poverty 
lost; 

Then  turn  in  your  agony  upward  to  God, 

And  bless,  while  it  smites  you,  the  chasten- 
ing rod, 

And  you'll  find,  at  the  end  of  your  life's 
little  span, 

There's  a  welcome  above  for  a  Moneyless 
Man! 


Daniel    Boone    in   the    House    of 
Burgesses,  Va. 

Because  there  are  people  who 
wish  to  disbelieve  the  legislative 
record  of  Daniel  Boone's  member- 


ship in  the  House  of  Burgesses  in 
Virginia,  we  publish  again  that 
statement  given  by  Col.  J.  Stoddard 
Johnston  in  his  History  of  Daniel 
Boone — for  the  Farmer's  Almanac 
of  1908: 

''Some  Facts  About  Boone  Not 
Generally  Known." — "Much  mis- 
apprehension exists  in  regard  to 
Daniel  Boone's  life  succeeding  his 
ten  years'  active  service  in  promot- 
ing the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  As 
stated  later  he  was  the  first  dele- 
gate from  Fayette  County  to  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in 
1781.  Boone  attended  the  session 
at  Richmond  as  I  can  attest  from 
examination  of  the  official  proceed- 
ings." 

Again  the  late  R.  A.  Brock  cop- 
ied for  the  Register  the  signatures 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  (the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  in  1781)  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  its  members :  Dan- 
iel Boone,  Squire  Boone,  John 
Breckinridge,  James  Upshaw,  John 
Crittenden,  John  Upshaw. 

]\[r.  R.  A.  Brock  at  the  time  was 
editor  of  the  Southern  Magazine, 
Richmond,  Va. 

In  Laidiey's  History  of  Kan- 
awha County  (West  Virginia  now) 
he  repeats  the  reports  above  con- 
cerning Daniel  Boone  and  adds : 
"We  do  not  know  where  he  was 
not,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  right  place,  and  doing  the  right 
thing,  when  most  needed.  Daniel 
Boone  was  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  his  time.  He  was  the  pilot 
of  civilization." 
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Boone's  Memory  is  Honored 


Monument  Now  Shows  Spot  Where   Pio- 
neer Entered  Kentucky  With 
North  Carolinians 


Four    States    Pay   Tribute    to    Heroes    of 

Early  Days 
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BOONE'S  MEMORY   IS   HONORED. 


History  of  the  monument  to 
Boone  at  Cumberland  Gap  and  the 
markers  on  the  Boone  Trail — Pro- 
ceedings and  addresses  on  this  in- 
spiring occasion,  June  30th,  by 
Mi^s  Watson,  Chairman  of  the 
Boone  Trail  Committee ;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Thompson,  Vice  President  Gen- 
eral of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Hon.  Robert  C.  Terrell,  Rep- 
resentative, read  the  following: 

A  marker  for  the  four  States, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  showing  where 
Daniel  Boone  entered  Kentucky  at 
the  head  of  the  hardy  band  of 
North  Carolina  pioneers,  was  dedi- 
cated this  week.  It  stands  high 
above  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
highways  in  the  world — the  road 
from  Cumberland  Gap  to  Middles- 
boro.  Th^  unveiling  of  the  inter- 
State  marker  "Wednesday  was  one 
of  the  most  impressive  incidents 
which  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  have  written  into 
history.  A  picnic-dinner  was  a  fea- 
ture of  the  day.  Five  thousand 
men,  women  and  children  were 
present. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Thompson,  of  Lex- 
ington, vice  president  general  of 
the  National  Societies  of  the  Dau- 
ghters of  the  American  Revolution, 
represented  Kentuckv,  acting  for 
the  State  regent,  Mrs!  W.  S.  Glore. 
She  wa-  introduced  bv  Airs.  Lind- 


say Patterson,  chairman  of  the 
inter-State  committee,  and  presid- 
ed at  the  ceremonies. 

Welcome  Is  Extended. 

In  her  welcome  Mrs.  Thompson 
said: 

"I  regret  you  are  not  to  meet  our 
State  regent,  for  I  know  you  would 
find  her  charming  as  we  find  her 
charming.  You  would  find  her  en- 
thusiastic as  we  find  her  inspiring. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  greet 
you  in  her  name  and  bid  you  wel- 
come in  the  name  of  the  Kentucky 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  I  assure  you  the  latch 
string  is  on  the  outside.  Kentucky 
has  no  Valley  Forge,  no  Bunker 
Hill,  no  Point  Pleasant,  no  King's 
Mountain,  no  Yorktown,  but  she 
has  the  memories  of  her  pioneers, 
her  forts,  her  canebrakes,  her  for- 
ests and  her  hunting  grounds. 

' '  When  Mrs.  Patterson  suggested 
the  marking  of  the  trail  of  Daniel 
Boone  through  the  four  States  sev- 
eral years  ago,  it  was  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

"Today  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee  have  finished  the 
trail  at  this  point,  where  Ken- 
tucky's trail  begins  and  ends  at 
Fort  Boonesboro  on  the  Kentucky 
river.  All  credit  for  this  achieve- 
ment is  due  to  our  State  chairman, 
who  will  now  give  you  the  history 
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of  the  trail,    Miss    Erna  B.    Wat- 


son. 


Speech  of  Presentation, 


Miss  Watson  said: 

"As  Kentucky  chairman  of  the 
Boone's  Trail  Committee  of  the  D. 
A.  K.,  I  am  particularly  happy  to 
announce  the  completion  of  the 
marking  of  this  trail.  We,  as  Ken- 
tucky Daughters,  take  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  beautiful  Kentucky 
was  the  object  in  view,  and  wish  to 
confer  every  honor  on  the  brave 
North  Carolinians  and  Virginians 
who  made  the  settlement  of  Ken- 
tucky possible. 

"No  doubt  all  are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his 
followers  on  the  trip  and  know  that 
after  passing  through  this  Gap,  in 
many  places  they  were  obliged  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  dense 
undergrowth  with  hatchets,  mak- 
ing a  narrow  bridle  path  through 
which  the  party  passed. 

Many  Pep.ils  Faced. 

"The  trip  was  made  in  the  >prinii' 
and  the  rivers  and  creeks  were  per- 
fect torrents  and  required  swim- 
ming, the  land  was  filled  with  hos- 
tile Indians  and  they  were  in  con- 
stant danger  of  attack,  but  noth- 
ing daunted  fches  •  brave  pioneers. 
They  pushed  on  through  the  moun- 
tains and  across  The  rivers  until 
they  eiane  to  the  beautiful  plains 
covered  with  wild  clover  and 
abounding  with  wild  game.  Here,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river 
they  built  a  fort  and  called  it 
Booneshoro,  and  here  in  the  same 
year,  1775,  was  held  the  first  Legis- 
lature west  of  the  Alleghanies. 


The  First  Eoad. 

"Collins'  History  of  Kentucky 
tells  us  that,  'The  first  road  or 
trace  marked  out  was  in  1775  by 
Daniel  Boone,  the  great  Kentucky 
explorer  and  pioneer,  from  Cum- 
berland Gap  to  Boonesboro.' 

"In  1S74,  ninety-nine  years  after, 
much  of  it  was  distinctly  visible  and 
>ti!l  known  as  Boone's  Trail. 

Memorial  to  Pioneers. 

"So,  as  a  memorial  to  these  pio- 
neer fathers  we  have  marked  this 
trail  and  have  met  here  today  to 
unveil  this  inter-State  marker  in 
memory  of  their  great  work. 

"Where  they  left  a  trail  of  blood, 
we  mark  with  stone  and  iron. 

"The  first  marker  in  Kentucky  is 
on  Indian  Pock,  just  a  few  miles 
from  here.  This  rock  was  used  by 
the  pioneers  as  a  place  of  defense 
against  the  Indians  and  wild  beasts 
and  also  as  a  signal  tower.  Eooue 
mentions  it  in  some  of  his  crude 
literature.  The  second  marker  is 
on  the  ford  of  the  Cumberland  river 
at  Pinevilie. 

Where  Booxe  Cl*t  N.v?;e. 

"Then  Flat  Pick,  in  Knox  county, 
another  on  the  farm  of  C.  3.  Wil- 
son near  Janus'  store  where  the 
old  trail  crosses  the  new  road. 
Next  the  Knox  and  Laurel  line  on 
tin  farm  of  Arthur  Hunfie-t,  near 
Tattle.  In  Laurel  county  we  first 
mark  Fariston,  near  which  there  is 
an  old  pioneer  burying  ground  call- 
ed the  'Place  of  Defeated  Camps.' 
That  also  was  the  site  of  the  old 
fort.   About  three  and  a  half  miles 
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from  East  Bernstadt  there  are  still 
some  remains  of  an  old  fort,  and 
here  has  been  found  a  large  boulder 
on  which  Boone  had  cut  his  name: 
this  was  placed  in  a  church  yard 
and  the  marker  put  on  that. 

Other  Markers. 

"In  Rockcastle  county  the  first 
marker  is  on  the  farm  of  Philip 
Allen,  near  Livingston,  the  next 
Boone's  Hollow,  near  Brush  Creek, 
then  Roundstone  Station,  and  last- 
ly Boone's  Gap. 

"In  Madison  county,  Berea  is  the 
first  marker;  then  Estill  Station, 
the  site  of  Fort  Estill  and  near  the 
place  where  Boone's  party  was  first 
attacked  by  Indians  and  Captain 
Twelty  was  killed.  Lastly,  Boones- 
boro.  Here  the  marker  is  placed  on 
the  fence  around  the  monument  al- 
ready erected  by  the  Boonesboro 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  fort. 

"The  successful  completion  of 
my  work  is  largely  due  to  the  as- 
sistance I  have  received  from  the 
people  along  the  trail,  who  have 
been  full  of  enthusiasm. 

Markers  Are  Presented. 

"The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  are  especially  interest- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  the  old 
trails.  We  have  marked  this  in 
memory  of  these  brave  men,  and  we 
ask  you,  men  of  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
to  make  the  road  a  fitting  memorial 
to  them. 

"And  now,  madam  vice  president 
general,    I    present    to    you  Ken- 


tucky's fourteen  markers  on  Dan- 
iel Boone's  Trail  from  North  Caro- 
■lina  to  Kentucky." 

Grateful  Acceptance. 

In  accepting  the  markers,  prior 
to  the  unveiling  of  the  inter-State 
one,  Mrs.  Thompson  said : 

"I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Kentucky  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  for  this  work  you 
have  so  wonderfully  accomplished 
for  us.  I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Patter- 
son for  the  idea  she  gave,  for  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  saving  much  his- 
tory for  us.  I  wish  also  to  thank 
Judge  Morrison  for  his  interest 
and  help.  To  you  men  and  women 
of  this  vicinity  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  express  to  yon  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  welcome  and  in- 
numerable courtesies  you  have  ex- 
tended to  us  today. 

"I  call  your  attention  to  the  Ken- 
tucky flag  which  now  covers  our 
side  of  the  maiker.  It  was  present- 
ed to  the  Fourth  Kentucky  regi- 
ment, U.  S.  V.  I.,  in  1898,  by  the  wo- 
men of  Kentucky,  carried  through 
the  Spanish-American  war,  then 
presented  by  the  field  marshal  to 
the  State  Historical  Society,  where 
it  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  re- 
gent of  the  Society,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  who  is  the  writer  of  this 
beautiful  poem,  and  herself  a  great 
grandniece  of  Daniel  Boone. 

"It  is  now  my  pleasure  and  great 
honor  to  unveil  this  marker  in  the 
name  of  the  Kentucky  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and 
present  it  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  through  the  representa- 
tive of  our  governor,  the  Hon.  Rob- 
ert C.  Terrell." 


H.  R.  4. 
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Two-  lovely  little  girls,  Misses 
Sampson,  aunt  and  niece,  enough 
alike  to  be  twins,  unveiled  the  Ken- 
tucky side  of  the  marker.  The 
Misses  Robertson  and  Hart,  also 
from  Middlesboro,  were  the  custo- 
dians of  the  flag. 

Mr.  Terrell  Speaks. 

Mr.  Terrell  said  in  part : 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
"It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  be  present  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion  as  a  personal  repre- 
sentative of  his  excellency,  Gover- 
nor McCreary,  who  is  prevented 
from  being  present  owing  to  an  im- 
portant official  engagement. 

"In  the  name  of  the  governor  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  I 
accept  the  splendid  monument  ded- 
icated by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone, 
and  pledge  the  protection  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  will  preserve 
this  marker  to  posterity. 

"The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  are  to  be  commended  on 
this  splendid  monument  for  the 
preservation  of  history  and  for 
their  endeavors  to  preserve  to  pos- 
terity the  trail  over  which  the  pio- 
neer wended  his  way  into  the  heart 
of  our  beloved  Commonwealth. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  Dan- 
iel Boone  has  trod  the  soil  at  this 
point  and  only  tradition  has  pre- 
served to  the  people  who  love  the 
memory  of  the  pioneers'  trail  over 
which  he  passed.  This  splendid 
monument  should  be  preserved 
equally  by  North  Carolina,  the 
home  of  Boone;  by  Virginia,  the 
State  from  which  most  of  the  set- 


tlers came,  and  by  Kentuckians, 
who  profited  so  much  by  his  com- 
ing. 

"Kentucky  owes  much  to  this 
tall,  brawny  hunter,  who  dared  the 
winds  of  unexplored  territory, 
wrestled  with  the  wilderness,  car- 
ved his  way  over  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains, crossing  turbulent  streams, 
fighting  Indians,  and  gathering  his 
sustenance  from  the  unbroken  for- 
ests; who  gave  the  civilized  world 
a  country  rich  in  coal,  iron,  beauti- 
ful rolling  plains  covered  with  blue- 
grass,  and  line  stock,  and  the  Wes- 
tern section  of  the  State,  rich  in 
agricultural  products,  and  it  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  the  people  of  the 
States  which  have  benefited  so 
much  by  the  hardships  he  endured 
should  today,  give  and  unveil  to  his 
memory  this  magnificent  monu- 
ment. 

Not  Exact  Route. 

"The  Boone  Way  now  projected 
through  Bell,  Knox,  Laurel  and 
Rockcastle  counties  is  not  supposed 
to  be  built  on  the  exact  location  of 
the  trail  of  the  pioneer,  but  more 
as  a  road,  leading  from  the  two 
termini  of  his  trail,  to  be  dedicated 
to  his  memory. 

"It  would  hardly  be  possible  or 
probable  that  a  road  could  be  con- 
structed over  the  exact  trail  fol- 
lowed by  the  pioneer  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  pioneer  was  not  an 
engineer,  but  rather  a  hunter;  who, 
with  the  instinct  that  accompanies 
the  woodsman,  no  doubt  selected 
the  most  direct  route  between 
points,  caring  not  for  the  steep  hills 
or  the  deep  ravines;  or  if  per- 
chance he  happened  to  wish  to  look 
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for  a  road,  that  likely  would  follow 
down  a  branch  because  of  the  lack 
of  brush  and  undergrowth  to  im- 
pede his  progress,  and  the  trail 
thus  constructed  served  all  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended; 
but  the  time  of  heavy  traffic,  fast 
flying  motor  vehicles,  thick  popula- 
tion and  the  heavy  agricultural  de- 
mand makes  it  imperative  that 
roads  now  be  constructed  not  only 
wide,  and  hard  surfaced,  but  on 
easy  grades,  easy  curves  and  well 
drained,  so  as  to  last  the  maximum 
time  and  serve  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people. 

For  Closer  Relationship. 

"The  magnificent  gathering  of 
three  thousand  souls  here  today  at 
this  point,  representing  four  States, 
is  made  possible  by  means  of  the 
splendid  road  which  winds  across 
the  mountains  to  Micldlesboro  and 
to  Cumberland  Gap,  with  its  branch 
eastward  into  Lee  county.  Virginia, 
thus  affording  access  from  these 
States  and  binding  them  together 
in  a  closer  brotherhood,  and  when 
the  Boone  Way  is  completed  from 
Middlesboro  to  the  Bluegrass  of 
Kentucky,  I  am  sure  that  a  much 
closer  relationship  will  exist  be- 
tween our  sister  States  on  the 
South  and  East  than  has  hereto- 
fore existed. 

"In  closing  I  wish  to  express  to 
you  Governor  McCreary's  regrets 
at  being  unable  to  be  present  in 
person,  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
noble  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution    of    Tennessee,    North 


Carolina,  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
in  preserving  to  our  people  points 
of  historic  interest  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  to  coming  genera- 
tions. 

"A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due 
the  officers  who  inaugurated  this 
movement  of  the  preservation  of 
historic  points,  and  Kentuckians 
owe  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thompson,  vice 
president  general,  and  Miss  Erma 
Watson,  chairman  of  the  Boone 
Trail  Committee,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  untiring  efforts  in  se- 
curing the  information  necessary 
to  locate  the  trail  in  Kentucky." 


(From  the  Register,  Sept.,  1905.) 

*DANIEL  BOONE. 

By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

(Written  for  Boone  Day,  the  Unveiling  of 
the   Monument   in   Cherokee  Park,  dur- 
ing the  "Home  Coming"  in  Louisville, 
June    13-17,   1906.) 

Tho'  the  famous  pioneer  has  slept 

Well  nigh  a  hundred  years, 
Where   woodland   sentinels  have   kept 

Lone  watch  o'er  pioneers, 
And  evening  dews  have  wet  the   grave, 

The  only  tears  there  shed, 
And  silvery  blades  of  bluegrass  wave 

Above  the  famous  dead. 

And  yet  within  the  haunts  of  men 

Boone's   memory   still  abode, 
And  high  above  the  cliff  and  fen 

Where  once  he  fearless  trode; 
He  speaks  to  them  thro'  matchless  deeds 

Of  rifle,  blade  and  steel, 
Where'er  man's   deathless   courage  leads 

With  dangers  dread  to  deal. 


*Poem  read  at  Cumberland  Gap. 
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As  if  by  magic  now  he  wakes 

To  hear  the  world's  acclaim, 
And  en  his  vision  there  now  breaks 

The  glory  of  his  fame. 
The  paradise  of  wood  and  stream 

He  snatched  from   savage   hand, 
Bedecked,  as  in  a  beauteous  dream, 

Before  the  world  doth  stand. 


Kentucky's  wondrous   pioneer, 

Not  strange  his  glorious  end, 
With  God  alone  his  path  to  steer, 

"A  rifle  his  best  friend."  § 
And  yet  we  know  his  fearless  heart 

Was  gentle,  as  'twas  brave, 
Under  Providence  he  did  his  part, 

His  country  then  to  save. 


Adorned  to  crown  him  in  the  air 

Unseen — a   conquerer. 
And  boasts  as  sacred  souvenir 

Boone's  rifle  the  world  o'er. 
And  thousands  sing  his  wondrous  praise, 

And  harps  are  strained  to  thrill, 
The  land,  with  lauditory  lays 

Of  Boone,  the  man  of  will. 


So  now  in  song  and  story  sweet 

His  history  is  told, 
Kentucky's  kneeling  at  his  feet 

"With  gift's  upraised  in  gold- 
White  ribbons  wave  and  banners  float, 

His  name  enwrit  thereon, 
And  cannon  roll  and  bugle's  note 

Proclaim  his  victory  won. 


He  cared  not  for  the  world's  applause, 

He  sought  God's  guidance  here, 
And  gave  his  right  hand  to  his  cause, 

And  held  his  honor  dear. 
He  smiled  upon  the   flatteries 

Of  men  upon  his  fame, 
And  dropt  his  bays  upon  his  knees, 

Refused  a  kingdom's  claim,    t 


"Keep  thou  my  name,  my  honest  name, 

(He  asked  of  those  that  he  loved  best,) 
Thro'  all  time,  beyond  all  blame, 

This  is  Boone's  last  good  request." 
In  simple  grandeur  of  renown — 

As  warrior,  patriot,  pioneer. 
His  name  begems  Kentucky's  crown, 

Daniel  Boone,  without  a  peer. 


fA  domain  in  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  King.     (Collin's  History  of  Kentucky.) 

SOn  Daniel  Boone's  rifle,  in  the  Historical  Rooms,  cut  by  his  own  hand,  is  this  in- 
scription:   "Boone's   Best  Friend." 

NOTE. — Daniel  Boone,  born  September  2  2,  1734  (old  time.)  New  time  when  the  days 
were  set  forward  eleven  days,  his  birthday  is  established  by  our  calendar,  October  3, 
1734.   (See  Quaker  records  in  Philadelphia  of  the  Boones,  J.  D.  Bryan,  M.  D.,  Deed.) 
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Streets  of  the  Capital  of  Kentucky 


BY 


MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON. 


STREETS   OF  THE  CAPITAL  OF  KENTUCKY. 


STREETS  OF  OLD  FRANKFORT,  NORTH  FROM  THE 
KENTUCKY  RIVER  BANK. 


Previous  to  the  building  of  the 
new  Capitol  in  South  Frankfort, 
which  was  first  occupied  in  1909, 
we  had  written  and  published  near- 
ly all  the  streets  of  North  or  old 
Frankfort,  beginning  with  "Wilkin- 
son Street,  called  for  General  Wil- 
kinson, founder  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  in  1786;  Washing-ton 
Street,  called  for  General  George 
Washington;  St.  Clair  Street,  call- 
ed for  General  St.  Clair;  Lewis 
Street,  called  for  Lewis  of  the 
Clark  expedition;  Ann  Street,  for 
the  wife  of  General  Wilkinson; 
High  Street,  for  its  location.  These 
streets  run  from  South  to  North, 
or  to  Fort  Hill. 

From  East  to  West  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Wappin^  Street,  cailed  for 
a  street  in  London,  England,  by  a 
wealthy  Englishman,  a  pioneer; 
Main  Street,  western  end  once 
Montgomery  Street;  Broadway, 
describes  itself;  Madison  Street 
running  from  it,  called  for  Gov. 
Madison;  Clinton  Street,  failed  for 
General  George  Clinton,  of  the  Rev- 
olution; Mero  Street,  called  for  the 
Spanish  Commandant,  General 
Mero;  Holmes  Street,  called  for 
Andrew  Holmes,  a  wealthy  and  gen- 
erous pioneer  citizen,  who  built  the 


house  near  the  river  on  Wilkinson 
Street,  afterward  known  as  the 
"Love  House,"  in  which  the  first 
Legislature  in  Frankfort  met,  Nov. 
4th,  1793,  when  Frankfort  was  de- 
clared the  Capital  of  Kentucky. 
This  street  finishes  the  number  of 
streets  on  the  North  Side.  Now  all 
published. 


THE    STREETS    OF   NEW- 
SOUTH  FRANKFORT. 


OR 


First  Street,  along  the  Kentucky 
River,  South  bank;  Second  Street, 
East  to  West;  Third  Street,  East 
to  WTest;  Fourth  Street,  East  to 
West;  Campbell  Street,  East  to 
West;  Todd  Street,  East  to  Wrest; 
State  Street,  East  to  West,  a  short 
avenue;  Ewing  Street,  South  to 
North,  called  for  Baker  Ewing,  first 
Registrar  of  Land  Olnce ;  Conway 
Street,  South  to  North;  Steele 
Street,  South  to  North,  named  for 
William  Steele,  who  made  the  plat 
of  the  city  of  Frankfort,  said  plat 
in  County  Court;  Shelby  Street, 
South  to  North,  named  for  Gover- 
nor Isaac  Shelby;  Capitol  Avenue, 
running  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
river;  Logan  Street,  from  South  to 
North,    named    for    General    Ben- 
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jamiii  Logan  of  the  Revolution; 
Murray  Street,  from  South  to 
North,  named  for  William  Murray, 
representative  from  Franklin  coun- 
ty when  the  Resolutions  of  1798 
passed  the  Legislature;  he  made 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches 
against  the  Act  ever  listened  to, 
and  ca>t  his  vote  singly  against  the 


Act.  Says  Collins:  "He  was  prob- 
ably the  most  accomplished  scholar 
of  that  day,  among  all  the  eminent 
men,  and  surpassed  them  all  in  the 
Tare  gift  of  eloquence. 

Only  Capitol  Avenue  and  Second 
Street  have  been  written  up  and 
published.  Later  on  we  will  publish 
Shelby,  Logan  and  Murray  Streets. 
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Conservation  of  Our  Resources 


BY 

MISS  COEA  BENEDICT. 
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A  NEW   CONTRIBUTOR. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  our  readers,  through  her 
handsome  picture  and  her  delight- 
ful paper,  Miss  Cora  Benedict,  of 
Paducah,  Ky.,  President  of  "Wo- 
man's National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress." 

The  following  notice  of  her  re- 
ception in  Richmond,  Va.,  tells  of 
her  distinguished  position  as  an 
officer  and  social  leader.  She  is  a 
beautiful  and  charming  young  wo- 
man. 

Reception. 

A  prominent  social  feature  of  the 
Confederate  Reunion  was  a  recep- 
tion given  last  night  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Jefferson  Hotel  by  Miss  Cora 
Benedict  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Josephus 
Daniels,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Daisy  McLau- 
rin  Stevens,  president-general  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  her  staff.  The  recep- 
tion was  given  that  these  distin- 
guished women  of  the  South  might 
meet  James  B.  MeCreary,  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky. 

Miss  Benedict  is  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  James  B.  MeCreary 
Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  State  President  of  the 
Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  and  a  member  of  its 
national  board  of  directors. — Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  RE- 
SOURCES. 

Bv  Cora  Benedict. 

In  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 
Conservation  begins  with  the  safety 
of  life  and  of  health.  It  demands 
that  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States  and  municipalities,  should 
all  combine  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
disease  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  maladies.  It  takes  in 
account  all  measures  to  preserve 
and  prolong  human  life.  It  has  re- 
gard for  the  child  at  school;  the 
waif  in  the  thickly-settled  slums  of 
the  city;  the  workman  in  the  fac- 
tory or  in  the  mine  or  in  the  lum- 
ber camp.  It  requires  the  adoption 
of  such  policies  that  the  resources 
of  this  country  shall  not  be  wasted 
or  permitted  to  fall  under  monopo- 
listic control. 

Conservation  not  only  recognizes 
that  the  supply  of  useful  commodi- 
ties, such  as  timber  and  coal,  have 
been  wastefully  depleted — which  is 
especially  true  of  the  former  in 
Kentucky — but  that  later  and 
greater  utilities  can  be  developed 
from  agencies  which  for  a  Ion.-}- 
time  have  been  in  use  on  a  limited 
scale,  hut  which  are  now  capable  of 
an  immense  increase  in  creative 
power,  especially  water,  since  it 
is  the  only  great  national  asset 
which  is  not  wasted  or  diminished 
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by  use,  and  because  it  is  bound  to 
assume  almost  universal  import- 
ance ib  our  national  life. 

A  wonderful  instance  of  this  is 
marked  by  the  bridling,  as  it  were, 
of  the  mighty  waters  of  the  Miss- 
issippi at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  The  crea- 
tive power  of  this  great  dam  is 
sumeient  to  furnish  electricity  for 
the  towns  and  cities  within  a  ra- 
tlins of  one  hundred  miles. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  for- 
ests aid  in  condensing  the  vapor  of 
the  sky  and  the  clouds  into  rainfall, 
and  in  regulating  the  iiow  of  water 
in  streams.  Therefore,  it  is  con- 
clusive that  the  conservation  of  our 
forests  and  reforestation  would  ul- 
timately control  the  frequent  floods 
which  carry  off  the  soil,  with  con- 
sequent diminution  of  the  fertility 
of  the  land.  Therefore,  the  conser- 
vation of  forests,  of  water,  and  of 
soil  is  jointly  and  far  reaching  in 
importance:  all  depending  largely 
on  tree  planting  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  Kentucky,  since  from 
the  time  the  "Trail"  was  marked 
out  by  Daniel  Boone  and  his  forty 
and  four  followers  there  has  been 
a  seeming  reckless  waste  of  timber 
in  our  State. 

Be  it  said  to  the  commendation 
of  the  G-eneral  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  a  bill 
creating  the  office  of  State  For- 
ester was  xjasse<l  in  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twelve.  A  State  Board  of 
Forestry  was  approved  with  pre- 
scribed duties  for  conserving  for- 
ests and  waters  of  the  State. 

As  soon  as  practicable  the  Gov- 
ernor (Hon.  James  B.  McCreary) 
appointed  Mr.  J.  E.  Barton,  a  grad- 
uated forester,  as  State  Forester, 
who   assumed   the   stupendous   du- 


ties of  the  office  September  first  of 
the  same  year.  During  the  three 
years  Mr.  Barton  has  made  a  spec- 
ial effort  to  reforest  vacant  places, 
burned  out  and  non-forested  dis- 
tricts, and  although  righting  against 
fearful  odds  his  progress  has  been 
phenomenal  along  that  line,  but 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  done. 

The  interrelation  of  the  forests 
and  streams  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  perfectly  apparent.  The  denud- 
ation of  hills  and  mountains,  the 
consequent  erosion  of  slopes  and 
the  subsequent  floods,  the  silting  up 
of  the  streams,  speak  eloquently  of 
the  great  need  of  regulation  and 
conservation. 

The  objects  of  "Woman's  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress are  the  promotion  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  meritorious  in- 
land waterways  and  harbors,  in- 
cluding sanitation,  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  of  the  nation,  and 
the  conservation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, insisting  that  sanitation, 
utility,  and  beautification  should  go 
hand  in  hand;  and  it  is  the  earnest 
hope  of  the  administration  for  Ken- 
tucky, that  the  civic  department  of 
every  club  in  the  State,  will  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  club  year  be- 
come a  part  of  our  splendid  organi- 
zation, and  with  the  strength  born 
of  unity,  preserve  and  plant  trees, 
purify  polluted  streams,  carry  the 
gospel  of  sanitation,  utility,  and 
beautification  to  every  city,  town, 
village,  hamlet,  and  rural  district 
in  our  Commonwealth,  instilling 
and  stimulating  Civic  Patriotism. 

While  to  many  of  us  the  sun 
shines  brightest,  the  moonlight  falls 
the  softest,  and  the  song  birds  are 
the  sweetest   "In  Kentucky,"   the 
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night  winds  are  singing  requiems 
and  heart-  are  aching  over  count- 
less untimely  graves,  the  result  of 
polluted  streams,  stagnant  water, 
and  other  unsanitary  conditions 
"In  Kentucky,  "  which  can  he 
eradicate'!  by  prompt  and  system- 
atic State-wide  effort.  And  soon 
we  can  all  feel  with  Mr.  Bourland 
that : 


"The   sun  never  shone  on  a  country  more 
fair 

Than   beautiful,   peerless   Kentucky. 
There  is  life  in  a  kiss  of  her  rarefied  air, 

Kentucky,    prolific    Kentucky. 

"Our  homes  are  alight  with  a  halo  of  love. 
We  bask  in  the  blue  of  the  heavens  above, 
Clouds  never   enter  Kentucky. 

"Our  grain  -waves  its  billows  of  gold  in  the 
sun. 


The  fruits  of  our  orchards  are  equaled   by 
none. 
We  challenge  the  world  in  Kentucky. 

"And   when   life's    burdens    I   am    called   to 
lay  down, 

I  hope  I  may  die  in  Kentucky, 
I  could  not  ask  for  a  more  glorious  crow  a 

Than  one  of  the  sod  of  Kentucky. 

"And    when   the    last   trump    from   the   sky 
and   the   sea 
And    the    tombs   of   the    earth    set    their 
prisoners  free, 
You  may  all  go  aloft  if  you  choose,  but  for 
me, 
I  think  I'll  just  stay  in  Kentucky." 

Miss  Benedict  has  gathered 
numerous  imprinted  folklore  and 
historical  facts  of  the  South,  espec- 
ially of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
and  is  arranging  to  bring  this  val- 
uable material  out  under  the  title 
of  "The  Purchase." 


£3- 


"THE    GOLDEN    HORSESHOE   OF    VIRGINIA.' 


Students  of  Kentucky  history 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  this  very 
State  an  organization,  long  dor- 
mant, if  not  actually  extinct — the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe  of 
Virginia. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  interest 
both  from  an  historical  as  well  as 
a  patriotic  point  of  view  and  it  de- 
serve- the  support  of  every  Ken- 
tuckian  who  cherishes  the  memory 
of  our  heroic  ancestors. 

Those  who  remember  the  history 
of  our  mother  State — Virginia — 
will  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1716,  Governor  Sir  Alexander 
Spottswood  organized  and  headed 
a  band  of  adventurous  gentlemen 
from  Tidewater,  Virginia,  across 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  into  the 
hitherto  unknown  Valley  of  the 
Shanandoah.  The  party  consisted 
of  Sir  Alexander  and  fifty  other 
gentlemen,  their  servants  and  In- 
dian guides.  What  was  their  won- 
der and  what  were  their  feelings 
when  the  magnificent  valley  with  its 
winding  river  was  unfolded  to 
their  eyes  cannot  be  told  at  this 
late  day.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  they  buried  a  bottle  containing 
a  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  lands 
drained  by  the  Shenandoah  had 
been  formally  taken  possession  of 


in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. 

For  this  expedition  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  great  number  of 
horseshoes — things  unknown  in 
those  days  in  Tidewater,  Virginia, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  stones  in 
that  part  of  the  Colony — and  upon 
the  return  of  the  party,  Governor 
Spottswood  caused  to  be  made  min- 
iature horseshoes  in  gold,  some  of 
which  were  studded  with  precious 
stones  to  represent  nails,  and  one 
of  these  golden  horseshoes  was 
presented  to  each  member  of  the 
party.  Upon  these  miniature  horse- 
shoes the  Governor  caused  to  be 
engraved  the  motto:  "Sic  Juvat 
Transcendere  Montes,"  which, 
translated,  means:  "Thus  it  is  a 
Pleasure  to  Cross  the  Mountains." 
In  this  manner  the  Governor 
sought  to  commemorate  this  epoch- 
making  expedition  of  discovery, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage 
gentlemen  to  venture  into  the  inter- 
ior and  make  discoveries  and  estab- 
lish new  settlements.  Any  gentle- 
man was  entitled  to  receive  the 
Golden  Horseshoe  if  he  could 
prove  that  he  had  complied  with 
certain  requirements.  In  later 
times  the  above  incident  was  held 
to  constitute  the  institution  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe 
(see  Fiske's  "Old  Virginia  and  Her 
Neighbours.") 
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Howisor/s  History  of  Virginia, 
commenting  on  the  incident,  says: 
"When  the  results  of  this  expedi- 
tion vr^re  made1  known  in  England, 
Kins;  George,  who  had  succeeded 
Anne  upon  the  throne,  bestowed 
upon  Spottswood  the  honor  of 
Knighthood,  and  presented  to  him 
an  appropriate  device  for  his  coat 
of  arms,  a  small  golden  horseshoe 
hearing  the  Latin  inscription  "Sic 
Juvat  Transcendere  Monies." 

So  much  for  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Order.  When  Virginia 
with  the  other  Colonies  threw  off 
the  royal  yoke,  the  Order  passed 
into  oblivion  and  its  charter  was 
deposited  in  the  College  of  Arms 
of  Canada. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
rebirth  of  interest  in  history  and 
historical  subjects  and  objects.  It 
has  been  proposed,  and  the  pro- 
posal is  a  timely  one,  to  re-estab- 
lish the  order,  and  in  this  manner 
acquire  a  great  number  of  histori- 
cal documents  and  seals  that  will 
inevitably  be  lost  for  all  time  un- 
less some  action  is  taken  and  that 
quickly.  It  is  possible  at  this  time 
to  acquire  copies  of  over  200  seals 
of  old  Yinrinia  families.  These  seals 
are  affixed  to  Colonial  documents 
in  proof  of  the  armorial  right  and 
rank  of  old  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
families.  They  are  rapidly  passing 
into  decay  and  oblivion  in  the 
county  repositories  and  ere  many 
years  will  be  lost  beyond  recall. 

The  document  from  the  College 
of  Arms  of  Canada  dealing  with  the 
subject  is  given  as  follows: 


Order  of   the   Golden   Hoeseshoe 
of  Virginia. 


This  order  founded  in  1714  by 
the  Royal  Governor  of  Virginia, 
Sir  Alexander  Spottswood,  for 
those  families  of  the  military  and 
magistracy  that  had  assisted  in  the 
defense  and  development  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  restored  as  an  order  by 
commission  of  1910  of  the  College 
of  Arms  of  Canada  under  Eoyal 
Seal  and  Ribbon  by  authority  of 
the  Herald-Marshall,  Registrar- 
General  and  Commissioner  of  said 
College. 

The  Order  is  reserved  for  those 
in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  deriving 
their  descent  through  any  one  of 
the  following  sources: 

1st. — In  male  line,  family  name 
from  the  original  Knights  of  the 
Order. 

2nd. — In  male  line,  family  name 
from  first  American  ancestor  from 
Europe  before  1783,  who  used  coat- 
of-arms,  proven  by  mortuary  no- 
tice, book  plate,  historic  reference, 
etc. 

3rd. — In  male  line,  family  name 
from  first  American  ancestor  from 
Europe  before    1783,    who    was    a 
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lauded  proprietor,  military  or  civil 
officer. 

4th. — In  male  line,  family  name 
from  first  American  ancestor  from 
Europe  after  1783,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessional man  of  gentry  race  trac- 
ing to  ancestry  that  bore  coat-of- 
arms  before  1760. 

The  members  are  incorporated  in 
the  Order  as  Knights  and  Compan- 
ions of  the  same  and  in  the  Xob- 
lesse  of  the  College  of  Arms  of 
Canada,  from  which  College  they 
receive  the  diploma  of  their  rank 
under  Royal  iSeal  and  Ribbon,  as 
well  as  the  diploma  of  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Horseshoe  of  Virginia. 

The  manner  of  application  is  to 
give  the  name  of  first  American 
ancestor,  rank  (armorial,  if  any, 
with    description    and    reference), 


dates,  marriage,  wife's  name  and 
family  rank,  names  and  birth  of 
children.  Then  the  name  of  the  son 
of  this  ancestor  from  whom  de- 
scent is  derived,  with  his  rank, 
dates,  marriage,  etc.,  as  with  the 
first  American  ancestor,  and  so  ou 
step  by  step  until  the  name  of  the 
applicant  appears.  He  (or  she) 
should  be  treated  in  same  way,  giv- 
ing place  of  residence,  children, 
etc.  If  the  European  ancestry  of 
the  first  American  progenitor  is 
had,  this  should  be  given  on  a  sepa- 
rate paper. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  oldest  Ken- 
tucky families  will  interest  them- 
selves in  this  matter  that  is  of  so 
much  moment  to  us  all. 

0.  H. 


Department  of 
Paragraphs  and  Clippings 
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PARAGRAPHS  AND  CUPPINGS. 


AGED  SHAKERS 

Inseparable  in  Life,  Meet    Death 

in  Same  Room  a  Few  Houks 

Apart. 

Sister  Christine  Johnson,  aged 
84,  and  Sister  Martha  Oleson,  aged 
87,  died  Sunday  at  Shakertown  a 
few  hours  apart  and  were  interred 
in  the  little  Shaker  cemetery  after 
a  double  funeral  service  Tuesday 
morning  by  Rev.  F.  T.  Mclntire. 
The  two  were  sisters-in-law  and 
many  years  ago  had  journeyed 
from  Illinois  to  join  the  Pleasant 
Hill  community,  and  had  lived  in 
close  companionship  and  affection 
from  vigorous  young  womanhood  to 
ripe  old  age.  They  were  both  wo- 
men of  beautiful  character,  quiet 
and  industrious,  and  unselfish  with 
all  about  them,  and  to  many  who 
loved  them  it  has  been  a  consolation 
that,  as  they  were  inseparable  in 
life,  death  took  them  both  to  eter- 
nal rest  on  the  same  day.  Sister 
Martha  had  been  ill  some  weeks 
and  Sister  Christine  had  been  her 
devoted  nurse,  sharing  the  burden 
of  her  illness  with  Sister  Sarah 
Pennebaker.  For  several  days  be- 
fore death  came  she  complained  of 
not  feeling  well,  but  would  not  srive 
up  her  ministrations  at  the  bedside 
of  her  friend,  and  Sunday  morning 
went  to  the  room  of  the  sick  wo- 
man, but  after  a  few  moments  she 
laid  down  on  a  cot  to  rest.  Shortly 


afterward  Sister  Sarah  Pennebaker 
saw  a  strange  look  on  her  face  and 
summoned  Dr.  Pennebaker,  but  the 
pulse  of  the  aged  woman  was  bare- 
ly fluttering  and  she  died  almost 
immediately.  Five  hours  later  Sis- 
ter Martha  Oleson  also  passed 
peacefully  away.  Both  women  were 
Swedes.  This  is  the  second  double 
funeral  that  has  taken  place  in 
Shakertown  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  time  will  soon  blot  out  entirely 
the  few  remaining  members  of  that 
once  vigorous  and  prosperous  col- 
ony. Only  a  little  handful  now  re- 
main and  they  are  watching  the 
closing  about  them  of  life's  twilight 
with  the  same  simple  faith  and 
trustfulness  that  has  always  char- 
acterized the  people  of  that  com- 
munity.— Harrodsburg  Herald. 


OTTO   HOLSTEIN. 

The  readers  of  the  Register  will 
recall  the  announcement  of  the 
membership  of  Mr.  Otto  Holstein 
when  he  wrote  from  Peru,  South 
America,  that  he  wished  to  become 
a  life  member  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society,  and  forth- 
with sent  the  membership  fee  and 
subscription  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  Welcomed  as  a  member  cor- 
dially, and  wrote  interesting  letters 
afterward  as  he  traveled  from  one 
plac*-  to  another,  in  the  different 
empires  of  South  America,  in  his 
official  capacity. 
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He  has  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  now  resides  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  where  he  desires  to 
establish  a  signal  Service  Station. 
Mr.  Holstein  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  Kentucky  manhood,  handsome, 
bright,  genial  and  an  accomplished 
scholar — speaking  fluently  six  for- 
eign languages.  He  will  deliver  the 
address  promised  on  Boone  Day 
in  June,  on  October  3rd  in  the  His- 
torical Eooms.  We  can  this  time 
forecast  a  treat  for  the  Society  in 
the  address  of  this  cultured,  trav- 
eled gentleman. 


PENN     QUILT      TAKES 
PRIZE. 


THE 


In  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
ladies  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  20th  of  May,  "Old 
Quilts"  were  the  objects  of  inter- 
est and  candidate.-  for  prizes,  and 
the  Penn  Quilt  took  the  prize  as  be- 
in:?  the  most  ancient  on  exhibition. 

The  Regent  loaned  it  to  the  en- 
tertainment, not  only  because  of 
its  age,  but  because  it  had  been 
presented  to  her  for  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  as  a  relic,  that 
ante-dates  the  Statehood  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  used  in  two  of  the 
pioneer  homes  of  notable  people, 
namely,  Davis  Carneal  and  Reuben 
Anderson.  In  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Carneal,  the  material,  with  the 
pictures,  was  used  as  curtains  at  the 
parlor  windows.  After  his  death, 
the  curtains  were  bought  at  the 
sale  of  his  property  by  Mrs.  Reu- 
ben Anderson.  She  had  spun  and 
woven  the  lining  suitable  for  the 
purpose  (see  the  note  of  her  grand- 


son, Dr.  Nat  Sawyier,  deed.),  and 
she  converted  the  picture  curtains, 
as  they  were  called,  into  a  large 
quilt,  which  Avas  reverently  kept 
in  memory  of  William  Penn,  during 
her  lifetime,  and  came  down  to 
her  grandson  as  the  historic  "Penn 
Quilt,"  now  in  possession  of  the 
State  Historical  Society. 


MR.  CHARLES  M.  JACOBS. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  a  young- 
artist  of  Kentucky,  has  presented 
the  Society  with  a  very  pretty 
painting  of  the  old  Capitol.  We 
also  bought  of  him  a  beautiful  Ken- 
tucky scene  in  water  colors.  We 
have  decided  in  the  future  num- 
bers of  the  Register  to  have  pic- 
tures of  Kentucky  scenery.  We 
have  many  letters  from  publishers 
in  the  East  and  West  requesting 
such  pictures  for  pictorial  maga- 
zines. Our  State  abounds  in  beau- 
tiful scenes,  cliff,  mountain,  river, 
valley  and  field  contribute  the  most 
picturesque  landscapes.  Frankfort 
is  noted  for  the  variety  of  scenery 
offered  the  painter  of  this  class  of 
work.  Her  circular  palisades  pre- 
sent views  of  unrivalled  beautv. 


KENTUCKY  TO-DAY. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Ken- 
tucky?" asks  the  world.  '"Her  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  lost  their  bright- 
ness, their  vim,  and  their  prosper- 
ity." 

We  reply:  There  comes  a  time  in 
the  tide  of  affairs,  when  people 
seem  dazed  by  the  magnitude  of 
their      difficulties.       They     cannot 
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understand  the  condition.  "When 
''the  race  is  not  to  tiie  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong  and  brave," 
when  ignorance  takes  the  seat  of 
the  learned — and  weaklings  and 
cowards  put  on  the  armor  of  valor 
— Kentuckians  of  all  people,  may 
well  look  in  amazement  upon  the 
change.  They  cannot  reconcile  such 
contradictions.  They  see  them  but 
seem  powerless  to  remedy  such 
conditions. 

Kentucky  must  return  to  the  God 
and  government  of  the  fathers  who 
made  her  great  by  their  wisdom, 
their  courage,  and  their  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
liberty,  and  the  restrictions  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  interests  of 
refined  society — for  the  State  as 
well  as  the  Nation.  They  gave  Ken- 
tucky her  greatness  and  her  glory 
and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  enhance  and  multiply  it  by 
the  improved  opportunities  of  the 
20th  Century. 

We  have  great  men,  good  men 
and  brave  men,  but  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  majority — hence 
ignorance  and  inability  in  many 
cases  lead  their  hosts  to  destroy 
the  glory  of  the  past,  and  darken 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  State. 
But  this  cloud  will  have  a  silver 
lining,  as  of  old.  We  who  are  op- 
timistic will  hope  for  a  better  and 
brighter  morning  to  dawn  upon  this 
stagnation  of  business,  of  achieve- 
ment and  progress.  Everything 
that  is  great  depends  upon  human 
endeavor  in  this  world — hence  we 
await  Kentucky's  awakening — she 
must  come  to  her  own,  and  assert 
her  masterful  power  over  all  ad- 
verse conditions,  as  she  is  said  to 
have  done  after  the  Civil  War  of 


1861-1865.  "'There  is  life  in  the  old 

land  yet." 

Let  the  women  now  lend  a  hand 
by  returning  to  their  firesides — 
keeping  their  homes  in  beautiful 
order;  having  the  home  for  the 
sanctuary  of  refined  conversation, 
and  beautiful  pleasures.  It  is  said, 
clubs  and  card  parties  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  neglect  of  home  and  much 
of  the  ignorance  and  impudence  of 
uncontrolled  children. 

Come  all  to  the  aid  of  the  brave 
men  and  beautiful  women  still 
here,  and  help  them  restore  Ken- 
tucky to  her  standing,  as  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  when  she  was 
one  of  the  never-failing  effulgent 
stars  in  the  crown  of  the  United 
States,  throwing  its  search-light 
over  the  darkness  and  peril  of  an 
unknown  way,  and  by  her  states- 
men directing  a  course  of  wisdom 
for  the  nation,  and  by  her  splendid 
heroes  and  soldiers,  winning  vic- 
tories on  the  fields  of  defeat  and 
death.  Said  an  English  poet  of 
Kentucky  once : 

"There  is  a  land  with  name  so  lucky 
Across   the   sea,  they  call  Kentucky. 
With  sod  of  green  and  sky  of  blue, 
And  men  are  there  great,  brave  and  true." 

J.   C.    M. 


INTERESTING  CURIO   TO   BE 
ADDED  TO  COLLECTION. 

Mr.  Clement  B.  Chinn,  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Commission, 
who  is  now  at  Petich,  Montenegro, 
with  Dr.  Strong,  writes  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  that,  in 
walking  through  an  ancient  build- 
ing in  this  old  city,  where  he  is 
stationed,  he  found  a  quaint  Turk- 
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ish  revolver,  used,  he  was  told, 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
so  quaint  that  he  has  procured  it 
for  her,  among  other  curios,  to 
place  in  the  collection  in  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society 
rooms,  in  the  New  Capitol. 

Mr.  Cliinn  keeps  a  diary  of  his 
travels  through  Greece  and  Serbia, 
and  both  countries,  he  writes,  are 
beautiful,  though  war-dismantled. 
There  is  no  lack  of  food  yet  in 
either  country  and  the  crops  for 
this  year  are  being  put  in  by  the 
women,  who  in  fact  are  taking  up 
the  work  of  the  men.  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  old 
and  very  young,  are  enlisted  in  the 
army.  The  people  regard  the  men 
of  the  Commission  as  "gods,"  and 
ascribe  to  them  the  virtues  of  a 
deity  in  gratitude  for  the  services 
they  are  rendering  in  both  coun- 
tries. 


THE  STABS  AND  STRIPES. 

The  National  Flag  of  the  United 
States  bears  forty-eight  white  stars 
in  a  blue  field,  arranged  in  six 
rows  of  eight  stars  each.  Two  stars 
were  added  in  1912  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico  to 
the  Union.  The  Garrison  Flag  of 
the  United  States  Army  is  made  of 
bunting  thirty-six  feet  long  and 
twenty-feet  high.  There  are  thir- 
teen stripes  and  in  the  upper  quar- 
ter next  to  the  staff  is  the  field  (or 
Union)  of  stars  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  states  on  blue  field  over  one- 
third  length  of  the  Hag,  extending  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  red 
stripe  from  the  top.  The  storm  flag 
was  twentv  feet  by  ten  feet  and  the 


recruiting  flag  nine  feet  nine  inches 
by  four  feet  four  inches.  The 
"American  Jack"  is  the  Union  or 
blue  field  of  the  flag.  The  Revenue 
Marine  Service  flag  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress,  March  2nd,  1799, 
was  originally  prescribed  to  ''con- 
sist of  sixteen  perpendicular 
-tripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  the 
Union  of  the  ensign  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  in  dark 
blue  in  a  white  field."  The  sixteen 
stripes  represented  the  number  of 
States  which  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Union  at  that  time  and  no 
change  has  been  made  since.  June 
14th,  the  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  flag,  is  known  as  Flag 
Day  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


KENTUCKY. 

(With  apologies   to  J.   C.    R.   D.) 


O  Kentucky,  lying  proudly  in  the  moonlight 

and  the  dew. 
Far  across  the   miles   of  distance   flies  my 

longing  heart  to  you, 
And  I  see  your  sunlit  meadows  in  a  mellow 

radiance  gleam 
With  a  calm,  mysterious  splendor  like  the 

angels  of  a  dream. 


I  can  see  the  shadows  creeping  climb  upon 

the  garden  wall, 
And   the  scented   depths  of  verdure   where 

the   withered   blossoms  fall, 
And    the    woodlands    standing    firmly    with 

their  tops  against  the  sky, 
While    the   dulcet   throated   songsters   wing 

their  joyous  way  on  high. 
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O,  the  broad  paths  running  surely  to  the 
regions  of  desire, 

O,  the  rivers  gently  murmuring  to  the 
wind's   Aeolian   lyre, 

O,  the  rocks  where  flowers  blossom — tan- 
gled  moss  and   nodding  fern, 

O,  the  blue  grass  pastures  sleeping  under 
evening  stars  that  burn! 

O,  Kentucky,  lying  proudly  in  the  moon- 
light and  the  dew. 

Far  across  the  miles  of  distance  flies  my 
longing  heart  to  you, 

And  I  turn  from  crowded  city,  storied  fane 
and  ruiDed  shrine, 

To  the  dear  and  hallowed  places  that  en- 
thrall this  soul  of  mine, 

With  a  vague,  uncertain  wonder  if  some 
day  in  Paradise, 

In  the  presence  of  God's  angels  I  shall  turn 
my  longing  eyes 

To  the  dear,  beloved  faces  and  from  them 
to  you, 

My  Kentucky,  lying  proudly  in  the  moon- 
light and  the  dew. 

Ogontz   School,  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1913. 

— Annie   B.    Croxton. 


INTERESTING  GIFT  TO 

STATE  HISTORICAL 

SOCIET  Y. 

A  unique  and  interesting  relic  in 
the  shape  of  a  pair  of  hand-made 
baby  shoes,  made  in  pioneer  days, 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  regent  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society,  yesterday 
by  Col.  C.  E.  Merrill,  of  Lexington. 

The  shoes  were  made  by  Col. 
Merrill 's  great-great-grandfather 
and  have  been  worn  by  three  gen- 
erations    of     the    Merrill    family. 


These  shoes  have  an  interesting 
family  history.  Since  the  beginning 
of  their  career,  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  in  the  tanyard  of 
Andrew  Merrill,  who  served  with 
Washington  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  shoes  have  been  placed  on 
the  feet  of  two  hundred  babies  of 
the  Merrill  family.  They  have  trav- 
eled through  seven  States  and  were 
returned  only  a  short  time  ago  from 
Texas. — (From  State  Journal.) 


EGYPTIAN  TEMPLE 


Unearthed    by     Explorers,     Who 

Find  Treasures  Admired  Three 

Thousand    Years    Ago. 


Philadelphia,  August  1. — An- 
nouncement of  the  unearthing  of  a 
great  temple  filled  with  archaeolog- 
ical treasures  in  the  buried  Egypt- 
ian city  of  Memphis  was  made  to- 
day by  officials  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum. 

The  temple  was  uncovered  by 
members  of  the  Eckley  B.  Coxe, 
Jr.,  expedition,  and  the  discovery 
is  regarded  as  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  modern  Egyptol- 
ogy. Four  thousand  or  more  speci- 
mens have  been  recovered. 

The  Coxe  expedition  is  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Clarence  L. 
Fisher,  curator  of  the  Egyptian 
section  of  the  university  museum. 

Memphis  was  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Kameses  II.,  more  than  3,000  years 
ago.  Under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Fisher,  a  hundred  diggers,  aided 
by  pumps  and  a  light  railway,  spent 
three  months  in  the  work  of  exca- 
vation. 
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An  inscription  on  a  part  of  the 
ancient  ruin  indicates  that  it  may 
possibly  he  the  temple  of  Seti. 

Archaeological  specimens  found 
in  the  ruins  include  scarabs,  amu- 
lets, gold  and  silver  rings,  ushab- 
tis,  necklaces  and  all  sorts  of  orna- 
ments. 

The  larger  specimens  include 
fine  statues,  representing  the  best 
of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and  a  lot  of 
heads  carved  in  red  sandstone. 

Memphis  was  the  oldest  and  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
cities,  and  was  noted  for  its  art  and 
architecture.  Dr.  Fisher  reported 
he  had  collected  more  than  4,000 
■specimens  of  art  and  curios,  which 
wrill  be  brought  to  the  museum  when 
he  returns  to  this  country. 


of  the  Stars  and  Bars  type  that 
was  recaptured  from  the  Federals 
by  a  part  of  Gen.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge's command  at  Saltville, 
West  Virginia.  The  flag  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Historical  Society  by 
Mrs.  Montfort,  it  having  been  re- 
captured by  Judge  Montfort  while 
a  soldier  in  1864. 

All  these  flags  are  in  a  very  poor 
state  of  preservation,  especially  the 
one  used  in  the  Mexican  War,  which 
is  only  a  mass  of  tattered  ribbons. 
The  work  of  restoration  is  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  charge  of 
E.  B.  Smith,  of  Governor's  Island, 
X.  Y.,  who  has  had  much  exper- 
ience in  this  sort  of  work. 


KENTUCKY  SONS    WILL  RE- 
STORE FAMOUS  FLAGS. 


Three  Valuable  Relics  to  be  Put 
in  Conditio x  for  Display. 


The  Kentucky  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  is 
to  repair  three  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Kentucky  Historical  So- 
ciety's collection  of  flags. 

These  flags  are  the  guidon  of  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson's  regiment  of 
Kentucky  volunteers  that  was  borne 
by  this  noble  regiment  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Thames;  the  regimental 
flag  of  the  Second  Kentucky  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  carried  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista,  and  under  which 
Col.  McKee  and  Lt.  Col.  Clay  lost 
their  lives,  and  a  Confederate  flag 


THREE      OLD      FLAGS      RE- 
STORED BY  SONS  OF  THE 
REVOLTUION. 

Some  time  ago  The  State  Journal 
announced  that  the  Kentucky  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  undertaken  to  have 
restored  three  flags  for  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  Edmund  Banks 
Smith,  the  chaplain  of  Governor's 
Island  in  New  York  Harbor,  who 
has  restored  the  flags  for  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  as 
well  as  many  others. 

The  restored  flags  were  received 
by  the  Historical  Society  yesterday 
and  the  result  is  little  short  of  mar- 
velous. The  restoration  was  ac- 
complished by  fastening  each  bat- 
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tered  fragment  to  a  mesh  and  later 
inclosing  the  whole  between  sheets 
of  Brussels  net.  As  they  now  are, 
the  original  size  of  the  flag  can  be 
seen,  as  aii  torn  and  missing  parts 
are  represented  by  the  Brussels 
net.  Thus  the  remnants  are  pro- 
tected and  at  the  same  time  the 
marks  of  battle  still  are  visible. 

The  three  flags  are:  (1)  The  gui- 
don carried  by  Col.  Richard  Men- 
tor Johnson's  regiment  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  River  Raisin  and  at  the 
Thames.  (2)  The  flag  carried  by 
the  Second  Regiment  of  Kentucky 
Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war, 
commanded  by  Col.  McKee  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Clay.  (In  his  letter  to 
the  society,  Mr.  Smith  says  of  this 
flag:  ';I  have  studied  the  matter 
with  care,  and  while  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it  is  100  years  old,  it 
certainly  has  the  marks  of  a  flag 
previous  to  1818.  In  that  year  an 
act  of  Congress  changed  the  num- 
ber of  stripes  from  15  back  to  13. 
This  flag  has  15  stripes.  The  stars 
are  also  eight-pointed,  a  sign 
(though  not  a  proof)  of  antiquity. 
It  must  have  been  an  old  flag  in 
1846.") 

The  third  flag  is  a  Stars  and 
Bars,  recaptured  by  the  Confeder- 
ate troops  from  the  Federals  at 
Saltville,  Va.  It  was  presented  to 
the  society  by  Mrs.  Montfort,  wife 
of  Captain  Warren  Montfort,  who 
recaptured  the  flag. 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Sons  of 


the  American  Revolution  and  hopes 
later  to  be  able  to  show  its  deep  ap- 
preciation of  this  noble  and  patri- 
otic act. 

It  is  hoped  that  interest  will  be 
aroused  in  Kentucky's  war  flags,  of 
which  the  society  still  has  over  100, 
many  of  which  are  but  ribbons  and 
tatters.  Our  collection,  if  properly 
restored,  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hume  is 
now  engaged  in  listing  and  arrang- 
ing these  flags. 

When  the  task  is  completed  the 
society  hopes  to  have  the  room  to 
display  the  flags,  that  can  be  draped 
along  with  the  cannon,  drums,  bu- 
gles and  arms  of  the  various  wars. 

This  collection  in  a  military  room 
will  be  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
Historical  Society  and  an  inspira- 
tion of  patriotic  pride  for  all  who 
may  visit  it. — The  State  Journal, 
August  26. 


OLD  NEWSPAPERS. 

We  doubt  the  propriety  of  filling 
a  library  with  the  old  newspapers 
of  the  State,  for  this  reason:  They 
are  often  misleading  in  their  state- 
ments of  conditions,  politics,  and 
people.  We  read,  "God  keeps  a 
book  of  remembrance."  If  we  can 
presume  upon  anything  stated  in 
the  Bible,  we  can  presume  this 
Book  of  Remembrance  is  in  fact  a 
digest,  a  genealogical  and  Histori- 
cal Digest.  Otherwise  it  would  take, 
we  opine,  a  country  as  large  as  the 
sky  to  hold  such  a  stupendous 
book.    But  we  have  not  room  for 
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such  a  digest,  even  a  small  one. 
We  have  thousands  of  newspapers 
that  we  have  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  who  are  looking 
backward  for  topics,  searching  for 
titles  and  facts  and  information  of 
people  now  no  more  than  the  robed 
figures  of  thought  that  perhaps  are 
floating  in  our  atmosphere,  freed 
prisoners  from  the  grave.  All  they 
said  and  did  of  no  moment  now. 
'Tis  a  new  world.  Everything  is  so 
changed.  The  histories  of  the  past 
are,  many  of  them,  according  to  our 
experts  and  critics,  unreliable.  We 
know  many  of  these  newspapers 
are.  Their  biographies  of  men  are 
many  of  them  unreliable — in  a 
word,  are  false  representations  of 
men  unworthy  of  their  praiseful 
deceptive  language.  And  yet  we 
carefully  file  away  the  newspapers 
for  the  sake  of  the  Faladeans,  who 
complain  if  we  have  them,  and  tell 
stories  on  us  if  they  cannot  find 
"all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians" 
in  the  Historical  Society,  though 
thev  cannot  read  the  records. 


MEMBERS  OF    THE    SOCIETY 
OF  THE  CINCINNATI  LIV- 
ING IN  KENTUCKY  1915. 

Mr.  James  Blythe  Anderson, 
Lexington — (Member  of  the  North 
Carolina   Cincinnati). 

Mr.  William  Wallace  Anderson, 
Jr.,  Lexington — (Member  of  the 
South   Carolina  Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Bennett  Hornsby  Armstrong, 
Shelbyvilh — {  Member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Charles  Thru-ton  Ballard, 
Louisville — (Member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Cincinnati). 


Mr.  Samuel  Thruston  Ballard, 
Louisville — (Member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Chapman  Coleman,  Frank- 
fort (U.  S.  Consul  at  Rome)  — 
(Member  of  the  Virginia  Cincin- 
nati). 

Mr.  John  Atkinson  Cunningham, 
Henderson — (Member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Cincinnati). 

Dr.  Archibald  Dixon,  Henderson 

—  i  Member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Henry  Cabell  Dixon,  Hen- 
derson—  ( Member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Cincinnati ) . 

Mr.  Wiley  Lee  Dixon,  Frankfort 

—  (Member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Otto  Holstein,  Lexington — 
(Member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Cincinnati). 

Dr.  Edgar  Erskine  Hume,  Frank- 
fort—  (Member  of  the  Virginia  Cin- 
cinnati). 

Mr.  John  Jeremiah  Jacob,  Lou- 
isville—  (Member  of  the  Maryland 
Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Alfred  Violett  Oldham,  Lou- 
isville—  (Member  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Avery  Robinson,  Louisville 
--(Member  of  the  Connecticut  Cin- 
cinnati). 

Mr.  Stephens  Calhoun  Smith, 
Louisville — (Member  of  the  Geor- 
gia Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Joseph  Adger  Stewart,  Lou- 
isville—  (Member  of  the  Virginia 
Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Henry  Bedinger  Swearin- 
gen,  Louisville — (Member  of  the 
Virginia  Cincinnati). 

Mr.  Rogers  Clark  Ballard  Thrus- 
ton, Louisville — (Member  of  the 
Virginia  Cincinnati). 
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Mr.    Edmund    Francis     Trabue,  Register  for  1916.    The  records  are 

Louisville— (Member    of  the    Vir-  taken   from  the  Pennsylvania  Ar- 

ginia  Cincinnati).  chives,  beginning  with  "the  arrival 

Mr  Robert  II  Tucker,  Louisville  of  G        e'  Boone  m    g0  callcJ  as 

—  (Member  oi  me  Virginia  uincin-  ..         ,.  N                  ,,               ,, 

;-v  trom  rattier  to  son  the  name  George 

Mr.      George     Trotter      Tvler,  ran  in  tlu?  English  records  at  Ex- 

Owensboro— (Member  of  the   Vir-  eter>     England.      This     genealogy 

ginia  Cincinnati).  comes  down  to  Daniel   Boone  and 

Mr.  Thomas  Gassaway  Watkins,  Squire  Boone,  his  brother,  and  is  a 

Louisville — (Member  of  the  Mary-  thorough    and    reliable    history   of 

land  Cincinnati).  the  Boones  of  England  and  Amer- 

ica.    Written  by  .Tames    Boone,   of 

The  Boone  Genealogy  and  His-  Philadelphia   and   Dr.   X.   J.   May- 

tory  will  be  given  in  the  January  held,  of  New  York  City. 
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'"Heads  of  Families"  in  Franklin 

County 


Census  of  1810 

BY 

A.  C.  QUISEXBERRY. 
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'HEADS   OF   FAMILIES"  IN   FRANKLIN   COUNTY,   CENSUS 

OF  1810. 

By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


When  the  first  census  of  the 
United  States  was  taken  in  1790, 
Kentucky,  with  its  then-existing 
nine  counties,  was  still  a  part  of 
Virginia.  The  enumeration  of  Ken- 
tucky's population  was  included,  of 
course,  in  the  census  of  Virginia ; 
but  the  Virginia  schedules  of  the 
1790  census  were  destroyed  by  the 
British  when  they  captured  Wash- 
ington in  1814.  Kentucky  was 
made  a  State  in  1792.  and  was  con- 
sequently enumerated  separately 
in  the  census  of  1800 — but  the  sche- 
dules of  1S00  were  also  destroved 
by  the  British  in  1814.  Therefore, 
the  schedules  of  the  census  of  1810 
are  the  very  first  census  returns 
now  in  existence  which  include  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  These  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Census  Office  in 
Washington,  where  I  copied  the 
following  schedule  of  Franklin 
County  for  1810.  The  census  re- 
turns here  given  include  the  whole 
of  Franklin  County,  and  were  taken 
by  James  Madison  as  deputy  for 
Joseph  Crockett,  the  then  United 
States  Marshal  for  Kentucky. 
These  returns  show,  altogether,  920 
'"heads  of  families"  in  the  county, 
with  a  total  papulation  of  8,013  in 
the  county,  of  whom  1,099  lived  in 
the  town  of  Frankfort.  A  portion 
of  the  territory  then  (1810)  in 
Franklin  County  was  biken  to  form 
Owen  County  in  L819 ;  and  another 


portion  was  taken  in  1827  to  form 
Anderson  County. 

As  stated  above,  in  1810  there 
were  920  heads  of  families  in 
Franklin  County;  of  these  54  were 
women  and  11  were  free  persons 
of  color,  leaving  855  white  men  who 
were  heads  of  families.  Out  of 
these  855  men  it  is  practically  cer- 
tain that  about  390  had  served  as 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
or  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number.  These  are  indicated 
in  the  following  list  by  their  names 
being  printed  in  heavy  type,  except 
those  who  subsequently  received 
Revolutionary  War  pensions,  whose 
names  are  printed  in  heavy  capi- 
tals. It  is  believed  that  practically 
a  I  those  whose  names  are  printed 
in  heavy  type  can  be  identified  as 
Revolutionary  War  soldiers,  either 
from  the  records  of  The  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  War  Department, 
Washington,  or  from  the  Virginia 
State  records,  in  Richmond. 

In  addition  to  the  Revolutionary 
War!  pensioners  printed  in  capital 
letters  in  the  subjoined  list,  the 
following  named  pensioners  of  that 
war  settled  in  Franklin  County 
after  1810,  namely:  Abraham 
Bailey,  Thomas  Bell,  William  Bond, 
John  Casey,  Joseph  Cavender,  John 
Crutcher,  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  Law- 
rence Cordon,  Robert  Hedges,  John 
Mollis,  John  Keeton,  John  Magill, 
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Meshack  Pearson,  George  Rich- 
ards, Henry  Roberts,  Thomas  C. 
Scroggins,  Richard  Sebree,  Medley 
Shelton,  John  Story,  George  Swin- 
gle, and  Philemon  Young. 

Notwithstanding  its  compara- 
tively small  population  in  1S10,  it 
is  surprising  to  note  how  many  of 
the  heads  of  families  in  Franklin 
at  that  time  were  then,  or  after- 
wards became,  prominent  or  dis- 
tinguished men.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  labors  under  the  disad- 
vantage and  misfortune  of  not  be- 
ing generally  acquainted  with 
Franklin  County  families,  else  he 
might  enumerate  a  very  long  list 
of  famous  people  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  subjoined  list.  Even  as 
it  is,  he  has  appended  quite  a  for- 
midable array  of  them,  whose 
names  now  follow. 

Ix  The  Town  of  Frankfort. 

George  Adams  was  a  member  of 
the  Danville  Conventions  in  17S8 
looking  to  the  erection  of  Kentucky 
into  a  separate  State. 

John  Brown  was  representative 
from  Kentucky  County  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  in  1776;  repre- 
sentative from  the  "Kentucky 
District"  of  Virginia  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1787  and  1788, 
and  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  that 
body.  Representative  from  Ken- 
tucky in  the  National  Congress 
from  1789  to  1799.  and  after  that 
United  States  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky until  1805. 

Jeptha  Dudley  was  the  leading 
spirit  of  "McArthur's  Raid"  into 
Canada  in  the  fall  of  1814 — the  most 
brilliant  raid  of  the  War  of  1812. 
(See     The     Register,     September, 


1914).  In  1814  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  super- 
vise and  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  State  House,  in 
Frankfort. 

Henry  Gore  published  the  first 
edition  of  Marshall's  History  of 
Kentucky,  in  1812.  This  was  the 
first  real  history  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  probably  the  founder  of  the 
"Guardian  of  Freedom,"  a  news- 
paper established  in  Frankfort  in 
1798. 

Christopher  Greenup  was  Clerk 
of  the  District  Court  of  Kentucky 
in  1785.  He  was  elected  to  the 
First  Congress  in  1792,  and  served 
to  1797.  Elected  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1804.  Greenup  County, 
Kentucky,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Mark  Hardin  was  Register  of  the 
Land  Office,  1805  to  1814. 

Martin  D.  Hardin  was  Secretary 
of  State  of  Kentucky,  1814;  United 
States  Senator,  1816-1817;  Presi- 
dential elector,  1821.  In  1810  he 
published  a  volume  of  Decisions  of 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals. 

Paschal  Hickman  was  prominent 
in  the  early  forays  from  Kentucky 
against  the  Indians  in  Ohio.  Cap- 
tain in  Colonel  John  Allen's  Ken- 
tucky Rifle  Regiment  in  the  War  of 
1812;  and  he  was  brutally  mur- 
dered at  the  River  Raisin,  after  he 
had  surrendered.  Hickman  County, 
Kentucky,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

William  Hunter  established  The 
Palladium  newspaper  in  Frankfort 
in  1798,  and  was  State  Printer  until 
1808.  The  Palladium  was  the  first 
newspaper  ever  published  in  Frank- 
fort. Mr.  Hunter  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  in  1814 
to  contract  for  and  supervise  the 
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construction  of  a  new  State  House, 
in  Frankfort. 

Matthew  H.  Jouett  was  the  great- 
est and  most  distinguished  of  Ken- 
tucky artists.  "He  was  to  Ken- 
tucky what  Rubens  was  to  Flan- 
ders." 

Nicholas  Lafon,  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  citizens  of 
Frankfort  in  1797,  was  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  had  served  as  a  Eevolu- 
tionary  "War  soldier  in  a  Virginia 
regiment.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  city  of  Frankfort,  much 
of  the  territory  of  which  he  had 
bought  before  the  city  was  estab- 
lished. In  1787  he  was  associated 
with  General  James  Wilkinson, 
Captain  Richard  M.  Gano,  and  Dan- 
iel AVeisiger  in  laying  off  the  city 
of  Frankfort,  and  naming  the 
streets.  As  Ions:  as  he  continued  to 
live  in  Frankfort  he  was  one  of 
the  wealthiest,  most  prominent  and 
most  influential  of  its  citizens. 
About  1808  he  removed  to  "Wood- 
ford County. 

William  Littell,  who  appears  as 
Little  on  the  census  returns,  was 
distinguished  for  his  court  reports 
and  codification  of  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky; also  for  his  book,  "Political 
Transactions  in  Kentucky  Prior  to 
1792,"  now  extremely  rare.  His 
"Festoons  of  Fancy"  was  one  of 
the  first  collections  of  his  own 
poems  published  by  a  Kentucky 
poet. 

George  Madison  served  in  the 
campaigns  against  the  Indians  of 
Ohio  in  1791  and  1792.  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  1796.  He  was  the 
hero  of  the  battle  at  the  River 
Raisin  in  1813;  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky  in  1816,  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  term,  being 


the  first  Governor  of  Kentucky  to 
die  in  office. 

John  J.  Marshall  was,  and  ^tii! 
is.  famous  for  his  Court  of  Appeals 
reports.  Appointed  in  1829  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Presidential  elector  in  1833.  He  was 
for  many  years  Judge  of  the  Louis- 
ville Circuit. 

William  Murray,  a  very  eminent 
lawyer  and  distinguished  man,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Frankfort.  He  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Kentucky  in  1795.  He 
achieved  much  fame  by  being  the 
only  member  of  the  legislature  in 
the  session  of  1798-1799  who  spoke 
against  and  voted  against  the  fam- 
ous "Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
1798;"  the  document  which  first 
formulated  the  political  doctrine 
upon  which  the  Southern  States 
based  their  claim  of  right  to  secede 
in  1861.  In  1800  he  was  the  first 
Grand  Master  of  the  Kentucky 
Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons;  and 
he  donated  a  lot  on  Walnut  Street, 
in  Lexington,  upon  which  the  first 
Masonic  Grand  l^odge  building  was 
erected. 

Anderson  Miller  in  1805  manu- 
factured a  large  quantity  of  gun- 
powder at  his  father's  farm,  and 
shipped  it  by  flat-boat  to  New  Or- 
leans. This  was  considered  quite  a 
feat  at  the  time. 

John  Roberts  was  a  Kentucky 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature 
in  1785. 

Matthew  T.  Scott  was  an  official 
of  the  First  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
chartered  in  1807. 

Achilles  Sneed  was  a  director  of 
the  First  Bank  of  Kentucky,  char- 
tered in  1807.  In  1824  he  was  clerk 
of  the  "Old  Court"  of  Appeals. 


H.  R.— 6 
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Richard  Taylor  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  con- 
tract for  and  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  State  House,  in 
1814 

William  S.  Waller  was  clerk  of 
the  First  Bank  of  Kentucky  in 
1807;  in  1S35  cashier  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Daniel  Weisiger  assisted  in  lay- 
ing out  the  town  of  Frankfort  in 
1787.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  open  a 
wagon  road  from  Frankfort  to  Cin- 
cinnati; director  of  the  First  Bank 
of  Kentucky  in  1807;  appointed  in 
1814  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
contract  for  and  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  State  House. 

John  Younger  was  a  Presidential 
elector  in  1S29. 

Fraxklix  Couxty    (Exclusive    of 
Feaxkfort.) 

Clement  Bell,  a  native  of  Mary- 
land and  a  scion  of  the  best  blood 
of  old  Scotland,  where  his  ances- 
tors were  for  many  years  promi- 
nent among  the  literati  of  the  coun- 
try, was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  what  is  now  Franklin  County. 
He  came  to  Kentucky  in  1790,  set- 
tling first  in  Frankfort  when  that 
town  was  barely  three  years  old. 
After  his  marriage  in  1796  to  Miss 
Margaret  Steele,  of  Lexington,  he 
settled  upon  his  fine  estate  of 
•'Bellsgrove,"  near  the  famous 
Forks  of  Elkhorn — the  residence 
now  of  Hon.  South  Trimble — where 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  dispensing 
always  a  munificent  hospitality.  He 
also  owned  property  in  Frankfort, 


on  Broadway  and  on  Wapping 
Street.  He  built  the  first  house 
ever  erected  on  the  corner  of  Wap- 
ping  and  Washington  Streets, 
which  was  his  home  until  he  re- 
moved permanently  to  the  country. 
This  house  was  sold  to  Governor 
Letcher,  who  lived  and  died  there. 
Mr.  Bell  was  always  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  Franklin  County.  The 
literary  genius  of  his  Scottish  an- 
cestors has  abundantly  bourgeoned 
in  several  of  his  descendants,  and 
notably  in  his  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  the  distinguished 
editor  of  The  Register  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society, 
whose  sweet  songs  have  achieved 
for  her  the  deservedly  high  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  that  Kentucky  has  produced, 
and  in  that  State,  by  popular  ac- 
clamation, she  has  been  given  the 
title  of  ''The  Lady  Laureate,"  also 
whose  prose  productions  have  won 
for  her  the  complimentarv  soubri- 
quet of  "The  Lady  of  the"  Quill." 

Anthony  Crockett  was  a  member 
from  Kentucky  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  in  1786. 

Lewis  Craig,  the  famous  old  pio- 
neer Baptist  preacher,  brought  out 
a  Baptist  congregation  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1780  in  a  body,  and  estab- 
lished Craig's  Station  near  where 
the  town  of  Lancaster  now  stands. 
In  1783  he  settled  in  what  is  now 
Franklin  County.  He  had  been  ar- 
rested in  Virginia  for  ' '  holding  un- 
lawful conventicles  and  preaching 
the  gospel  contrary  to  law." 

AVilliam  Hickman,  Sr.,  came  to 
Kentucky  in  1776,  and  was  one  of 
the  very  first  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel of  any  denomination  to  settle 
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in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Forks  of  Elkhorn  Baptist  church. 
He  was  the  father  of  Captain  Pas- 
chal Hickman,  mentioned  ohove 
under  Frankfort. 

Harry  lanes  was  in  1783  elected 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  District  of  Kentucky; 
in  1785  he  was  elected  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  District  of  Kentucky; 
in  US'.)  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  for  the 
District  of  Kentucky,  which  he  held 
until  1516.  having  in  the  meantime 
declined  the  appointment  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  was  offered  to  him  when 
Kentucky  became  a  State  in  1792. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Board  of  War  in  1791 ;  member  of 
the  Danviiie  Convention  in  1785, 
1787  and  1758,  looking  to  the  erec- 
tion of  Kentucky  into  a  separate 
State:  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  in  Frankfort  in  1799 
which  framed  the  second  Constitu- 
tion of  Kentucky. 

Willis  A.  Lee  was  for  many  years 
clerk  of  the  Kentucky  Senate,  and 
he  was  Presidential  elector  in  1817 
and  1821. 

Humphrey  Marshall  was  a  mem- 
ber in  1788  of  the  convention  at 
Danville  looking  to  the  erection  of 
Kentucky  into  a  separate  State; 
and  in  the  same  year  was  a  delegate 
from  Fayette  Comity  to  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Convention  which  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St;ites.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
man  who,  more  than  any  other  one 
man,  secured  that  ratification  by 
the  State  of  Virginia.  He  was  the 


first  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
the  city  of  Frankfort  (North)  now 
stands.  He  was  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  one  term, 
1795  to  1801.  His  greatest  distinc- 
tion, perhaps,  is  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  first  real  history  of 
Kentucky  ever  published— first  edi- 
tion (one  volume)  issued  at  l1  rank- 
fort  in  1812  from  the  press  of 
Henry  Gore;  second  edition  (two 
volumes),  issued  at  Frankfort  in 
1521  from  the  press  of  George 
Adams. 

Bennett  Pemberton  was  in  179.'] 
appointed  a  member  of  a  commis- 
sion to  clear  a  wagon  road  from 
Frankfort  to  Cincinnati;  also,  in 
1801,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky 
River. 

William  Steele  was  a  member  of 
the  conventions  held  in  Danville  in 
1792  which  framed  the  first  Consti- 
tution of  Kentucky;  and  of  the  con- 
vention held  in  Frankfort  in  1799 
which  framed  the  second  Constitu- 
tion of  Kentucky. 

Isham  Talbott  was  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Kentucky 
from  1815  to  1825. 

The  Towx  of  Frankfort. 

Heada  of  No.  of  Persona 

Families.  >n  Family.  Slaves. 

Adams,    George    1 

Adams,    James    1 

Armstrong,    James    4 

Ashley,  George  

Bacon,   Edward    11  19 

Bacon,   Langston  9  5 

Baltzell,  George  10  2 

Banks,  Jerrard   (free  col.)  .... 

Bledsoe,    Moses    0 3  3 

Branham,    Robert    9  3 

Brown,    John    5  9 
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Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  FamiJy. 

Brown,    Oliver    5 

Bush,  Elizabeth  5 

Byrns,  Catherine  2 

Caldwell,  Adam 9 

Cammock,    Christo   8 

Coleman,   Edward   S S 

Cox,   Tunstall  6 

Cox,    William    L 4 

Craig,  Joseph 1 

Crawford,    Alexander    3 

Croumbaugh,   Jacob   7 

Cunningham,   John    5 

Daniel,    William    G 2 

Daugherty,   William  1 

Davis,   Thomas   C 2 

Deering,  Walker  10 

Ducker,   William   2 

Dudley,  Jepthah    3 

Ellis,   Israel    3 

Evans,  Rebecca  4 

Faught,    Paul    5 

Gano,  Isaac  E 1 

Garnsey,   David   2 

Gerrard,    William    9 

Gill,    Catesby    1 

Glover,   John   4 

Gore,  Henry  5 

Graham,  David    2 

Graham,  George  W 5 

Graham,    Robinson   1 

Gray,    William    F 3 

Greenup,  Christopher  6 

Greer,  George  4 

Hanna,   John   H 3 

Hardin,    Mark   6 

Hardin,    Martin    D. 2 

Hardman,  Edward  4 

Harris,    Ann   2 

Haslett,  William   F 6 

Hatton,   Robert    C 1 

Haydon,    Francis   S 1 

Heath,    William 1 

Hickman,   Benj 3 

Hickman,  Paschal  5 

Hickman,    Thomas    7 

Horner,  Wm.  R.  B 1 

Hughes,   Thomas   6 


10 
12 

5 

1 
4 
1 

1 


3 
12 


Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Family.  Slav*--- 

Humphries,  Charles  2 

Hunter,    William    7  8 

Instone,  John 6  35* 

Jeffries,   Ambrose   3  6* 

Jellison.    James  4 

Johnson,   Robert,  Jr 5  1 

Jouitt,     Matthew    H 1 

Koons,  John   1  1 

Lindsay,    John    5  2* 

Little    (Littell?)    William..  1 

Long    Thomps   4  2 

Loughburrow.  — (.')    7  4 

Love,  Elizabeth  5  5 

Lowrey,    William   6  5 

Lyne,  Milly   (free  col.) 

McCallester,    James    7  2 

McClennan,   Henry    4 

McCurdy,   Allen   F 6  1 

McDowell,  Deborah  3 

McElvey,    William    1 

McGinetry,   John    5  1 

McKir.ley,   John    1  2 

McQuiddy,   Sally    8 

McRea,    Isaac   1 

McVay,    Langston    1 

Madison,    George    10  4 

Madison,    John     1 

Majors,   Thomas    P.... 4  1 

March,   John    A. 1 

Marshall,   John  J 3  5 

May,   John    L 1 

Medcalf,    William    4  1 

Miles,    James    1 

Miller,   Aaron   2 

Miller,    Anderson    5  3 

Mitchell,  Alex.    J 1 

Mitchell,    John    A 5  4 

Morris,  Jesse   1 

Murray,  James   G 1 

Neiss,    David    5  1 

Newberry,    Henry    9  1 

Noble,    William    1 

Noland,   Matthias    4  1 

Patty,   John    11  9 

Penitentiary    38 

Phillips,  Wm.  J. 5  3 

Porter,   Nathaniel   2  1 


•One  of  these  a  free  person  of  color. 
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Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Family 

Porter,    William    7 

Ransdale,  Christo.  C 2 

Rappelyea.   John   B 1 

Ratlirfe,  George  2 

Raybcurn,  Polly    4 

Rennick,  John   3 

Richardson,   John    D. 5 

Roberts.  James   9 

ROBERTS,  JOHN   1 

Robinson,  Isaac  6 

Robinson,  Owen    1 

Runyan,   Reuben   4 

Samuel,    Giles    M 1 

Samuel,   Jesse    1 

Samuel,  John   1 

Samuel,   William   5 

Scctt,    Charles    5 

Scott,  John    M. 4 

Scott,    Matthew    T 3 

Shaw,  Archibald  1 

Shoridan,  Thomas  1 

Smart,   John    8 

Smith,    William    - 9 

Sneed,  Achilles   12 

Snider,   Ealtzer   5 

Snider,   Christopher   3 

Sorrels,   Eleanor   2 

Springer,  Charles  7 

Springer,   Gabriel   6 

Sproule,  Charles   6 

Taylor,  Joseph   4 

Taylor,    Philip    5 

Taylor,    Richard     8 

Thomas,  Ann   5 

Throckmorton,   Samuel   ....  4 

Trigg,  William  5 

Tunstall,  Miller  4 

Waller,  William   S 2 

Ware,    James    4 

Watkins,   John   1 

Wat3on,    James    2 

Weisiger,  Daniel   17 

Welch,   George   6 

White,    Thomas    2 

Whitney,  John  1 

Wickham,  Jesse  (free  col.)  .... 


SUves. 

4 


Hea^s  of  No.  of  Persona 

Familiea.  in  Family. 

Wilkerson.   Edmond  „...  4 

Winebrunner,  Catherine  ..  4 

Winters,     Daniel    4 

Wooldridge,    John    B 1 

Wooldridge,  John   W. 3 

Young,  Sarah  3 

Younger,  John  10 


1 
10 


Note. — Collins'  History  of  Kentucky  gives 
a  list  of  property-holders  in  Frankfort  in 
June,  1797,  taken  from  an  old  tax  list, 
showing  the   following: 


.... 

W.  Adams, 

James   Connor, 

E.   Anderson, 

Rev.  Elijah  Craig, 

6 

John    Bacon, 

Baker   Ewing, 

4 

C.  Bell, 

Daniel  Gano, 

6 

Otho  Beatty, 

J.  E.  Gano, 

1 

James  Blair, 

Richard   M.   Gano, 

.... 

James  Blanton, 

Gov.    Jas.    Garrard, 

1 

Wm.  Blanton, 

Henry  Gulliam, 

3 

John  Brown, 

James  Hawthorn, 

Samuel   M.   Brown, 

J.  Hatton, 

4 

James  Burns, 

Paschal  Hickman, 

. 

John  Burns, 

Thomas  Hickman, 

.... 

P.   Caldwell, 

Ambrose  Jeffreys, 



C.  Cammack, 

Nicholas  Lafon, 

2 

John  Campbell, 

Willis  Lee, 

J.  Castleman, 

Giles  Letcher, 

4 

John  Colston, 

John  Logan, 

1 

John  McDowell, 

Janathan  D.   Smith, 

3* 

Hugh  McCary, 

Achilles  Sneed, 

18 

C.   McGrew, 

John  Talbott, 

5 

George   Madison, 

Wm.  Tinsley, 

6 

Wm.   Murray, 

Thomas  Todd, 

29 

Benj.   Mushon, 

Rev.  H.   Toulmin, 

14 

D.  Newberry, 

William  Trigg, 

3 

Geo.   Poindexter, 

Thos.  Tunstall, 

3 

G.   Rowling, 

W.  J.  Tunstall, 

. 

Jas.  Raybourn, 

C.  Voorhees, 



John  Rennick, 

Peter  G.  Voorhees, 

20* 

A.   Richardson, 

John   Waffitt, 



J.  Richardson, 

George  Walsh, 

James  Roberts, 

Daniel  Weisiger. 

R.   Samuel, 

.... 

John  M.  Scott, 

George   Sexton, 

•One  of  these  a  free  person  of  color. 
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And  the   following,   who   owned   property 
in  Frankfort,  but  were  non-residents: 


Daniel  Applegate, 
William   Beaver, 
Adam  Beatty, 
Thomas   Bodley, 
James   Brown, 
R.  Caldwell, 
Johnson  Craig. 
Rev.  Jos.   Craig, 
Hayden  Edwards, 
William  Emmons, 
Nathaniel    Hart, 
Andrew   Holmes, 


James   Hughes, 
Daniel  James, 
Thomas   Love, 
A.  McGregor, 
Benjamin  Price. 
A.  Saltsman, 
M.  Satterwhite, 
John  Smith, 
William   Steele, 
Gen.  Jas.  Wilkinson, 
Edw.  Worthington, 
John  Younger. 


Hesds  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Familv. 

Abbett,   Jonathan    3 

Abbott,    William    7 

Adair,   Benjamin    7 

Adams,    John    7 

Adams,    Joseph    10 

Adams,  Thomas  3 

Alexander,    Bsnjamin   9 

Alexander,  Hugh  5 

Allen,    Anderson    3 

Allen,    Charles    8 

Allen,    Memucan,    Sr 8 

Anderson,    Elijah    2 

Anderson,   Joseph    8 

Anderson,    Reuben    8 

Apperson,    Richard    1 

Arbuckle,   James    11 

Arbuckle.    John    6 

Arbuckle,  Samuel   5 

Armstrong,    Edward    4 

Armstrong,   John    9 

Armstrong,    Robert   11 

Arnold,    James   2 

Arnold,    John    13 

Arnold,    John    9 

Arnold,    Nancy,    5 

Arnold,    Patsey    7 

Arnold,    Sila3    2 

Arnold,    Zeba    4 

Bacon,    John    9 

Bailey,   Archibald   4 

Baker,    John    5 

Baker,   Reuben   7 


1 

2 

11 

1 

1 

2 

7 


1 
24 


Heads  of  No.  of  Terian* 

Families.  in  FaauJy. 

Baldwin,   James    7 

Eallenger,  Jane   7 

Bartlett.  Thomas  7 

Bates,   Marmaduke   6 

Baw,    Elizabeth    7 

Bear,    John    4 

Bell,  Clement 10 

EELL,    JOHN    4 

Bennett,    John    10 

Bereman.   John    N 1 

Berry,   Henry  3 

BISCOE,    JAMES    4 

Bites,   Joseph   5 

Blackbourn,   Samuel    1 

Blackwell,    Robert   9 

Blanton,   Carter  7 

Blanton,    Thompson    2 

Bohannon,  Austen  13 

Boots,  Bartes   2 

Boots,  Bartes   3 

Boots,  Jacob  8 

Boots,    Joseph    5 

Boulware,   Esther   3 

Boulware,   Ramsey   4 

Boulware,   Richard   7 

Boulware,  Theodorick  6 

Bourn,    Eleanor   4 

Eoyd,    William 10 

Bradley,  Thomas  9 

Branham,   Thomas    10 

Brawtord,   John  6 

Breedwell.    William    6 

Brock,    Henry   12 

Brooks,    Henry    3 

Brown,    Benjamin    8 

Brown,    Daniel    4 

Brown,    Daniel    E. 7 

Brown,  Eleanor  4 

Erown,   George   6 

Brown,   George   3 

Brown.    Hezekiah    2 

Brown,    Jesse    12 

Brown,    Scott    S 

Brown,    William,    Sr 9 

Brown,  William  G 6 

Brozendine,    Lewis   8 

Brusby,  Nancy  5 

Bryan,    Thomas    8 


Slaves 


4 
4 
4 

12 

14 

2 


1 

6 

6 

4 

6 

14 

2 

7 
2 

j 

4 

1 

2 

: 
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Heads  of  No.  of  Persona 

Families.  in  Family. 

Brydon,   Robert   10 

Bunton,   Andrew    10 

Burdine,   Elizabeth   3 

Burns,    Samuel 11 

Busey,    John    7 

Butler,   George  9 

Eutler,   John    1 

Byrns,  Patrick  6 

Calhoon,  Eliza   7 

Calvert,  Elijah 4 

Calvert,   Peyton  8 

Calvert,   Thomas   8 

Campbell,   Daniel  5 

Campbell,   John    1 

Campbell,   Samuel   1 

Carlton,  John  F 3 

Carneal,    Thomas    4 

Carr,  Peter  6 

Carter,    Abraham    7 

Casey,  Josiah  7 

Castleman,  John   7 

Cavender,   Thomas   2 

Chapman,    Eenjamin    6 

Chapman,   John  A 6 

Church,    Henderson    6 

Church,    Robert,    Jr 10 

Church,   Robert,   Sr 1 

Church,    Thomas    8 

Church,   William   3 

Clark,  Amos   11 

Clark,  Matthew,   Sr 10 

Clark,   Matthew,  Jr 2 

Claxon,  Cassius  5 

Claxon,   Celestiness    5 

Clemmens,  Allen  2 

CLEMENTS,     EARNETT..  6 

Clinton,    Moses    7 

Clinton,  William   6 

Cluff,  Reuben  3 

Coffrnan,    Jacob    4 

Coffman,  John   3 

Coffrnan,    Nelly    7 

Cogwell,    Frederick   2 

Cogwell,  Zachariah   5 

Coile,  Peter  4 

Cole,    Elijah    11 

Cole,   Jesse   10 

Cole,  Micajah  8 

COLLINS,  JOSHUA   3 


Slaves. 

3 
4 


37 
3 
5 

13 


1 

7 

1 

4 

14 

3 


Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Family. 

Collins,     Robert,    Jr 2 

Collins,     Robert 6 

Colquit,    Ransom    E 3 

Commins,  John  (Cummins?)   7 
COM  M  INS,   MATTHEW, 

SR 10 

Commins,   Matthew,  Jr 2 

Commins,    William    1 

Constantine,  William  3 

Copeland,  Samuel  11 

Cox,   Asa    11 

Cox,    Benjamin    S. 2 

Cox,    Benjamin    S.,   Jr 5 

Cox,    John    11 

Cox,    John 5 

Cox,   Russell,  Jr 5 

Cox,   Russell,  Sr 4 

Cox,  Thomas  11 

Craig,  Lewis  10 

CROCKETT,    ANTHONY..     9 

Crockett,    Hamilton    S 

Crockett,  William  8 

Crockett,  William,  Jr 4 

Crutcher,  Patsey  2 

Crutcher,    Henry    6 

Crutcher,   Reuben   7 

Curray,    William    7 

Davis,   Barnett 10 

Davis,    James    5 

Davis,    Lemuel    8 

Davison,    David    5 

Dawson,    Richard    11 

Demcey,  Coleman  3 

Dement,  John  3 

Dement,  William    5 

Dennis,    Samuel  4 

Deering,    Robert    3 

Devine,    Roger   2 

Dixon,    John    9 

Dodd,    John,   Jr. 4 

Dodd,    Louisa    9 

Dooley,    Aron    8 

Dotson,    William    8 

Douls.  William  6 

DOUTHIT,    SILAS 9 

Downing,   Wiiliam   2 


1 

10 


4' 

s« 

I* 

l* 

5 

2 
1 

1 


9 
4t 


*Free   persons   of   color. 

■*"Two   of   these   free   persons   of  color. 
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Heads  of  No.  of  PeTsons 

Families.  in  Family. 

Edson,  John   S 

Edrington,  Benj 7 

Edwards,    Eenjamin    12 

Edwards,    James    3 

Edwards,    John    5 

Edwards,    Uriah    7 

Egbert,    David    10 

Eggleston,  Benjamin   5 

Ellington,   Jacob 7 

Elliott,   William,   Sr 12 

Ellis,  Eleazer  9 

Ellis,  Jacob  3 

Ellis,  Jesse   7 

Elliston,    Jacob    10 

Ethrington,   Reuben   5 

Evans,    Taylor   6 

Farmer,    Benjamin   4 

Felix,   John   12 

Fenwick,    Cornelius    7 

Fenwick,   Enock   _ 1 

FENWICK,    WILLIAM    ....  7 

Fitzgerald,    Maryan    7 

Forquson,    Hugh    9 

FORSEE,    WILLIAM    10 

Frazier,    James    8 

Freeman,   Margaret    1 

Gaines,  Thomas  3 

Gaines,  William  5 

Gale,    James   8 

Gale,    Josiah    4 

Gale,    Robert   D 6 

Gallion,  Nathan  3 

Garvy,    Job    1 

Gatewood,  Larkin  4 

George,   Sally   7 

Gibson,    John    H 9 

Gibson,    William    3 

Goodman,  James  1 

Goodman,  Nancy  5 

Goodrich,   James   10 

Goodrich,   James,  Jr 3 

Gore,    William    6 

Grace,    Thomas    3 

Graham,  Francis  3 

Graham,   John     1 

Graham,  William  10 

Graves,   James   1 


Slaves. 


4 
9 

1 

18 

3 
1 
1 

8* 
1 

6 

2 


21 

4 
2 


*One  of  these  a  free  person  of  color. 


Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Family.  Slaves. 

Graves,    John    D _ 6  1 

Graves,  Polly  7 

Gravit,  George  3 

Gravit,  Thomas  5 

Gresham.   Nancy   5  5 

Griffey,  James   3 

Griffey,    Joseph    11 

Grubb,    John    1 

Grugin,    Paul 7 

Gudgell,  Jacob  8 

Guthrie,    James    6 

Guthrey,   Alexander   7 

Hackley,    Francis    10 

Hackley,   Goodridge   6 

Haddon,    Agness    7 

Haddon,  John   8 

Hall,    David    2 

Hall,  Jeremiah  5 

Hall,   William    4 

Hamilton,    Archibald    6 

Hamilton,    Robert   3 

Hamilton,  Samuel  9 

Hampton,  James  9 

Hampton,    John    -     3 

Hampton,    William    2 

Hancock,  John   11 

Hancock,  Thomas  _ 4 

Hanks,    George    _  10 

Hanks,    Pitman    8 

Hanks,   Turner    2 

Hardin,  Enos   5  6 

Hardin,   James   9 

Hardin,    Richard    6 

Hardin,   Vengelist   12 

Harris,  John   (free  col.) 

Harrison,    William    5  1 

Hawkins,  Arculous  2 

HAWKINS,    ELISHA,    SR.     4  4 

Hawkins,    Reuben    1 

Hawkins,  Thomas   L 2  6 

Hawkins,   William   4 

Hawkins,    William,    Sr 10  15 

Hawkins,    William,    Jr 6  3 

Haycock,   Daniel   5 

Haydon,   James   10  10 

Haydon,  Webb  7  1 

Head,    Milly    8 

Head,   William    9 

Headon,  Oliver  4 
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Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Famibe».  in  FarsUy. 

Heaxn.   Andrew    6 

Hearn,  Isaac  9 

Hennen,    William    6 

Herodon,   Elisha S 

Hicklin,  Rebecca  7 

Hickman,    William,    Sp 4 

Hickman,    Wiliiam    10 

Hobbs,  Joseph   _  11 

Hockersmith,  Jacob  _  9 

Hockersmith,  Michael  S 

Hodson,   John    B 5 

Hogshead,    William    7 

Holloway,   Robert   3 

Holmes,  Fcrbus  9 

Holmes,    Isaac    -  3 

Holton,  Catherine  8 

How,  John  _ 9 

Howley,  Dennis  2 

HubbeU,    William    _  6 

Huff,  John 1 

Huff,  Robert  3 

Hughes,  John   — ..  9 

Hunt,   John    _  9 

Hunter,    John    4 

Hutson,  Moses  _  10 

Hutton,  James   10 

Hutton,  Samuel   5 

Innes,  Harry  4 

Innes,  Hugh   6 

Jackson,  John  _  6 

JACKSON,   JOHN    C 4 

Jackson,    Reuben    8 

James,    Daniel    6 

James,   Henry  _  7 

Jarrell,    James    9 

Jewell,  Basil  5 

Jewell,   William    8 

Johnson,   Daniel   8 

Johnson,    David    5 

Johnston,    David    9 

Johnston,    Isaac   4 

Johnston,    James    4 

Johnston,   James    8 

Johnston,    William    8 

Johnston,    William    8 

Jones,    Erasmus   4 

Jones,    Richard     C 5 


Slaves. 


1 

12" 

3 

18 

7 


3 
29 

2 


6* 

14 


Heads  of  No.  of  Persona 

Fdnuliea.  in  Family. 

Jones,   Robert  S 

Jones,   William   4 

Jordan,    George    9 

Keaton,  Hezekiah  S 

Keets,  Thomas  39 

Keith,    George    5 

Keller,   Isaac  6 

Kelly,   Daniel   2 

Kenneday,  Walter  10 

Kindle,    Elijah    7 

Knox,    James    3 

Knox,    Robert   6 

Lane,    Edward    7 

Lankford,   Larkin    9 

Lawler,    David   4 

Lawrence,    John    7 

Lawrence,    Samuel    5 

Layton,    William    9 

Leathers,  Charles  9 

Leathers,  Nicholas  9 

Lee,   Willis   A 2 

Letcher,    William    6 

Lewis,   Alexander   6 

Lewis,  Henry   7 

Lewis,    John    1 

Lewis,  Samuel  5 

Lewis,    William    6 

Lillard,  Ephraim  8 

Lillard,    John,    Sr 8 

Lillard,    John,    Jr 2 

Lillard,  Thomas  8 

Lindsay,   Vachel    10 

Little,   Abraham    8 

Lockhart,  Elisha  1 

Logan,  Sally  3 

Long,   Benjamin  6 

LONG  JOHN   10 

Long,    Lawrence    3 

Long,    Thomas   P 4 

Long,   William    4 

Lott,    Elisha    _ 1 

Louderback,  Margaret  4 

Lucas,   Joanna   3 

McAlister,  Jemime  2 

McAndrew,   Bunyan   7 

McBrayer,  James   10 

McCampbell,   John    11 


Slav. 

2 


10 


4 
7 
5 
6 

17f 

12 
12 

1 

9 


*One  of  these  a  free  person  of  color. 


[•Four  of  these  free  persons  of  color. 
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Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Family. 

McClure.    James    7 

McClure,   Samuei   4 

McCracken,   Senica  9 

McCrosky.    James   3 

McDonald,    Charles   12 

Mcdonald,  john    10 

McFerran,   James   3 

McGaughey,   Arthur  9 

McGillion,    Elizabeth    4 

McGuire,    James    14 

McKendrick,  Alex 8 

Macklin,    Hugh    9 

McMaines,  James   2 

McMainey,   Andrew    3 

McMinimy,  William   5 

McQuiddy,  Thomas 

(McQueedy?)    6 

Mahall,    William    ..„ 7 

Mahall,    William 8 

Major,    James    4 

Major,    John    9 

Major,   Lewis   R 5 

Major,    Thomas   4 

Majors,    George    5 

Majors,    Littleton    _ 4 

Majors,   Peggy  2 

Marlin,    William    6 

Mars,    Samuel    10 

Mars,   Samuel   S 2 

MARSHALL,    HUMPHREY   8 

Marston,   William   8 

Martin,    Harry    2 

Martin,    James    8 

Martin,    Thomas    5 

Masey,    Alexander    7 

Masey,   Charles   „ 2 

Mason,    Ann    6 

Mason,   Nimrod   1 

Mastin,    John   8 

Mastin,   Thomas,    Sr 4 

Mastin,    Thomas,    Jr 3 

Maston,  John  2 

Matthews,  David  E 4 

Matthews,    Jeremiah    7 

Mays,   William    H 6 

Medley,  Reuben  4 

Meek,    Samuel    4 


Steves 

4 


4 

11 

13 

11 

1 

4 

6 


7 
5 

17 

2 

17 


*One  of  these  a  free  person  of  color. 


Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Family.  Slaves, 

Mehorney,    Richard    B 7 

Meredith,    Joseph    4  4 

Mifford,   Philip   13 

Milam,   John    _.     2 

Milam,    Moses    5 

Miies,   John   6 

Miles,   William   5 

Mills,  Charles  4  13 

Mitchell,   Joseph     F 8 

Mitchell,   Samuel    10 

Montague,    Thomas    1  3 

Moore,   Ell  Nathan 12 

Moore,   Garsham   3 

Morris,    John    6  27 

Moss,    Francis    11  8 

Moxley,    Samuel    10  18 

Munday,  Reuben  6 

Murray,   John   1 

Murray,    Michael    9 

Muster,  John    13 

Nail,  Martin  10  8 

Xeal,    Margaret    1 

Neal,    Stephen    6 

Neel,  Rachel  3 

Nelson,    William    4  5 

Neves,    William    11 

Newgent,  Thomas  10 

Newton,   James    3 

Newton,    Henry    9 

Newton,   John   3 

Newton,   Joseph   6 

Noble,  William  7 

Nolan,    Thomas    8 

Nugent,    Charles    6  1 

Oliver,    Benjamin    4 

Oliver,    Charles   13 

OLIVER,    JOHN    5  5 

Oliver,    Pleasant    3 

Oliver,    Presley    5  1 

Oliver,    Thomas  7  1 

Oliver,    William    8  3 

Oneal,  John  7 

Oneal,    John    5 

Oneal,    Thomas    10 

Oneel,    James    2 

Orr,   Daniel  4 

Overton,  Beverly  3 

Owen,    William    6  8 

Palmer,   Isaac  6 
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Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

7-^..----.  in  Family. 

Palmer,    Thomas    9 

Parker,    John    S 

Parker,    William    7 

Parks.     Robert    4 

Parks,   Solomon   6 

Parrent,  Esther  2 

Parrent,    John    10 

Parrent,   Thomas  5 

Patterson,    Elizabeth   7 

Patton,   Philip  1 

Paxton,  James  5 

Paxton,   Thomas    10 

Payne,    William    10 

Payne,  Wofford  7 

Peake,    Daniel    2 

Peek,    William    8 

Pemberton,    Bennett  7 

Pemberton,    Henry    5 

Pemberton,  Stafford  4 

Penny,   John   11 

Perry,    Samuel    3 

Peters,    Henry    3 

Pew,  Gilbert  _ 4 

Phillips,   Jacob 5 

Phillips,   John 7 

Phillips,   Joseph   6 

Phillips,  Thomas  2 

Pierce,  Joseph   4 

Pitts,    Joseph    7 

Plough,   Aldert  12 

Plough,  Daniel  4 

Plummer,    Joseph    8 

Poe,   Edmund   7 

Poe,    John    12 

POE,   VIRGIL   5 

Poindexter,    Gabriel    10 

Poindexter,  Robert  8 

Poindexter,    William    10 

Porter,    James    8 

Porter,   William    16 

Posey,  James  7 

Power,    Robert   5 

Prather,  Thomas  7 

Prewitt,    Ann    8 

Price,   John 11 

Price,    Richard    6 

Proscer,  Jane   (free  col.) 

Pugh,  George   3 

Pulliam,  Benjamin   4 


1 

36 
4 
1 
1 

13 
5 


4 

2 

1 

19 


1 
11 


12 
14 


Heads  of  No.  of  P*r"-ona 

Families  in  Family. 

Pulliam,   Benjamin    5 

Pulliam,  Jennings  8 

Pulliam,  Zachariah 9 

Quarles,  Ambrose  2 

Quarles,   William   9 

Quinn,    John    1 

Quinn,   Joshua    3 

Quire,  William  12 

Ramsey,   Enos    2 

Ratliff,    Francis    8 

Ray,    John    11 

READING,   JOHN    9 

Reed,  Armstead  - 6 

Reed,   James   5 

Reed,    John    5 

Rennolds,  Matthew 

(free  col.)    

Rice,  William    9 

Richardson,  Allen  1 

Richardson,    Ezra    8 

Richardson,   Marquis   9 

Richardson,    Nathaniel    ....  8 

Rickles,  William  5 

Riddle,    James    2 

Rigg,  Peter  7 

Roberts,    Edward   10 

Roberts,    James    S 

Robertson,  Charles  4 

Robertson,    Nathan    S 

Robinson,    Benjamin     4 

Robinson,    George    4 

Robinson,    John    4 

Robinson,   John,    Sr 7 

Robinson,    Robert    8 

Robinson,    William    4 

Robinson,    William    5 

Robinson,    William,    Sr 8 

Robinson,  William,   Jr 7 

Rogers,    Andrew    6 

Rogers,   Elijah   5 

Rogers,  Elizabeth   4 

Roop,    Nicholas    6 

Ross,    Zachariah    10 

Rosson,   Joseph    11 

Rosson,    William    3 

Roszel,   Charles   7 

Rowlett,  Daniel   3 


11 


10 


•One  of  these  a  free  person  of  color. 
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Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Family.  Slave?. 

Rowlett,    William    S  6 

Runyan,  Spencer 5 

Russell,    James    13  2 

Rutherford.    John    10 

Rutherford,  Susannah   2 

Rutter.    Moses    7 

Ryan,    Winston    2 

Sacre,  Robert  5 

Sacry,   James    11  6 

Saffell,  Joshua  8 

Sally    (free  col.) 

Samuel,  Giles 3  11 

Samuell,  Larkin  2 

Samuell,  Reuben 11  10 

Samuell,  Reuben  7  9 

Samuell,  Robert  9  4 

Samuell.  Thomas  5 

Samuell,  William  6  10 

Sanders,  Hugh 7  4 

Sanders,  James  12  5 

Sanders,  John  8 

Sanders,  Sally  6  10 

Sanders,  Thomas  4 

Sanders,  William  4  1 

Sanner,   Isaac  6  4 

Sare,   Reuben   8 

SATTERWHITE,  JOHN     .7  3 

Scandland,  Edward  9 

Scofield,  John  6 

Scott,  Early  5  3 

Scott,  John  (free  col.) 

Scrimsher,  John  11 

Searcy,  Berry 8  2 

Searcy,  Henry  7 

Searcy,  John  5 

Seay,  Leonard  9 

Sebree,  John  9         1 

Semonus,  John  6 

Settle,  John  7  1 

Settle,  Thomas  10  1 

Shackelford,  Carter  6 

Shannon,    Samuel    3 

Shannon,  Samuel  5  2 

Sharp,  Abraham  11 

Sharp,  Noah 8 

Sharper,  Will,    (free    col.)  .... 

Sheets,  Henry  9 

Sheets,  Martin  9 

Shields,  John  5  2 


Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  ic  Fimily.  Slaves. 

Shouse,  Henry 11 

Slaughter,  Charles 3 

Slaughter,  Francis  7  4 

Smart.  James,  Sr 4  9 

Smart,  Richard  7  4 

Smart,  Thomas  L 3 

Smiley,  John  9 

Smith,  George  7  8* 

Smith,  John  ...  8 

Smith,  John  8  15 

Smith,  John  5 

Smith,  Thomas  7 

Smith,  Thomas  4 

Smith,  William  7 

Smithers,  James  8 

Smithers,  John  5 

Smithers,  Leonard  6 

Smithers,  Polly  3 

Smoot,  George 5 

Smoot,  Leonard  5 

Smoot.  William  R 7  5 

Smuther,  William  4 

Sneed,  Achilles   (planta- 
tion)    3 

Snead,  William  1  2 

Snell,  Louden  7 

Spalding,  Moses  C 1 

Spalding,  Wilson  2 

Sparks,  Anthony 5 

Sparks,  Henry  8  1 

Sparks,  James  5 

Speers,    Robert 8 

Spicer,  Cain  4 

Spicer,  Elizabeth  6 

Spiers,  Joshua 8 

Stansbury,  Benjamin  6  2 

Steele,  William  8 

Stephens,  Benjamin 3  2 

Stephens,    Daniel    5  1 

STEPHENS,    JOHN    11  1 

Stephens,  Wilford  5 

Stephens,  William  5 

Stewart,  John   7 

Stodgill,  Jacob 6 

Scott,  James 4  1 

Stott,   James  4  1 

Stott,  Rawleigh  5  5 

•One  of  these  a  free  person  of  color. 
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Heaib  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  ia  Famiiy. 

Stott,   Stephen   3 

Stott,  William  T 3 

Stout,  Daniel  7 

Stout,  Hezekiah  3 

Sullinger,  Gabriel  3 

Suter,  Jesse 11 

Swidzer,  Valentine S 

Talbott,    Isham    5 

Taylor,  James 10 

Taylor,   Joshua   6 

Taylor,   Joshua 5 

Taylor,  Zekel 4 

Tate,  Thomas  6 

Teller,  John  8 

Thaeker,  Joel  7 

Thompson,  John  9 

Thompson,  John  (free  col.)  .... 

Thornton,   George   7 

Tilford,  Robert  4 

TRIPLETT,  HERGER- 

MAN  8 

Trotter,  William  5 

Tucker,    Daniel    S.  3 

Tunstall,  John  11 

TYLER,  CHARLES  8 

Underwood,  John  10 

Underwood,  Wm.  S 6 

Updike,  Major 11 

Utterback,  Charles  9 

Varble,  John  4 

Vaughan,  Edmond 8 

Vaughan,  John 10 

Veness,  John  1 

Voorhees,  Peter  G 11 

Waddell,  Granville  5 

Waddell,  Joseph  5 

Walker,   John    10 

Walker,   Randolph   8 

Walker,  William  4 

Walls,    Edward    4 

Ware,  Edmond  5 

Ware,    William    6 

Warheld,  Shaderick  6 

Warren,   Thomas   8 

Waters,  Joseph   (free  col.)  .... 

Wash,  Benjamin  7 

Wash,  John  3 

Waters,  Thomas  1 

Watkins,  John  7 


Slaves. 
1 


19 


4 

12 

9 


Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Family .  Slav; 

Watson,  Abner 6 

Watson,  John    9 

Watts,  Bledsoe  3 

Watts,  Edmond  5  1 

Watts,  Jeremiah 7  1 

Watts,  John  3 

Weatherspoon,  Robert  7 

Wells,  Joseph   11 

West,  Jeremiah 7 

West,    John 8 

West,  Reason 8  3 

West,   Reuben  8 

West,  William 6  7 

West,  William 2 

West,  William 2 

Western,  James  7  3 

WHITE,   AMBROSE   3  1 

White,  Andrew  6 

White,    Philip    10  15 

White,  William  9  4 

Whittaker,  John 9 

Widmer,  George  3  1 

Wiihoit,   John    2  1 

Wilhoit,    Lewis    4 

Wiihoit,  Sally  7 

Wilhoit,  Tobias  8 

Williams,  Absolem  4  1 

Williams,  Alexander 3 

Williams,  Andrew  11 

Williams,    Charles    8 

Williams,  George 1 

Williams,  John  3  4 

Williams,  Joseph   3 

Williams,   Richard   5 

Williams,    Sally   6 

Wilson,   Archibald   7  1 

Wilson,  Alexander,  Sr. 7  1 

Wilson,  Amos  6 

Wilson,  Armstead  2 

Wilson,    Isaac    6  6 

Wilson,    James    5 

Wilson,  James  4 

Wilson,  John   3 

Wilson,  John  8 

Wilson,  Tapley  8  8 

Wingate,  Cyrus  3 

Wingate,  Susannah  3  4 

Wolf,   Michael  2 

Woodruff.  Noahdiau  7 
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Heads  of  No.  of  Persons 

Families.  in  Famil).  SlWa. 

Woods,   Joseph    S 

Woods,   William   1  2 

Woodside,  Wiiiiam 3 

Woodson,  Jack  (free  col. ) 

Wright,  Tbrelkeld 5  1 

Wymore,  James 9 

Wymore,  Johr>  _     5 

Teager,  Eli.ah 5  2 

Yeager,   Etfsfta   9  6 

Yeaser,   Lucy 2 

Yeager,  Samuel 1  3 

Yeatman.  John 8  5 

Young,  John  18 

Young,  Lawrence  12 

Young,  Nimrod  12 

Zook,  Peter  2 

Zook,  Polly  8 

The  number  of  persons  within  ray  division, 
consisting  of  Franklin  County,  and  amount- 
ing to  8.013,  appears  in  a  schedule  hereto 
annexed.  Subscribed  by  me  this  4th  day  of 
December,  1S10. 

JOHN  MADISON. 
Dept.  to  the  Marshal  for  Kentucky. 

Frankfort  1,099 

Franklin  County  8,914 

Total  8,013 


Kentucky  County  Record.-,  and 
the  Todd  Papers. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the 
notice  of  Col.  Daviess,  the  loss  of 
the  two  MS.  narratives,  relative  to 
Kentucky  history,  written  by  Gens. 
Robert  and  Levi  Todd.  About  the 
year  1803,  the  clerk's  office  of  Fay- 
ette County,  Kentucky,  at  Lexing- 
ton, was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  not 
only  the  public  records,  but  the  pri- 
vate papers  of  Gnu.  Levi  Todd,  the 
then  clerk,  were  also  burned.  Gen. 
Todd  had  beea  executor  of  his 
brother,  the  lamented  Col.  John 
Todd,  who  fell  at  the  Blue  Licks, 
and  the  private  papers  of  the  latter 


were  likewise  destroyed.  And  here 
let  me  add,  that  the  private  papers 
of-  Gen.  Robert  Todd  are  now  nearly 
all  scattered  and  lost. 

The  public  records  destroyed  at 
the  fire  alluded  to  were  peculiarly 
valuable.  In  1776,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, Kentucky  County,  together 
with  Montgomery  and  Washington 
(now  in  southwest  Virginia),  were 
carved  out  of  Fincastle  County,  and 
the  latter  became  extinct.  In  1777, 
the  county  of  Kentucky  was  fully 
organized :  and  in  1780,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  extension  of  the  settle- 
ments, it  was  found  necessary  to 
form  the  three  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Fayette  and  Jefferson,  out  of  Ken- 
tucky County,  and  these  three  coun- 
ties were  organized  into  the  judicial 
District  of  Kentucky.  In  the  act 
establishing  these  new  counties,  it 
was  directed  that  the  suits  then 
pending  in  Kentucky  County, 
should  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Fayette — the  central  county  of 
the  three.  There  is  no  specific  en- 
actment to  be  found  among  the  laws 
of  Virginia  relative  to  the  records 
of  Kentucky  County,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  reasonable  that  in  the  sub- 
division they  were  assigned  to  Fay- 
ette. I  am  gratified  to  know  that  I 
am  sustained  in  this  opinion  by 
Gen.  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  long  the 
able  and  efficient  Secretary  of  State 
of  Virginia ;  as  well  as  by  Ex-Gov. 
Campbell  of  the  same  State.  When, 
in  1844-,  examining  the  records  of 
Lincoln  and  Mercer  Counties,  Ken- 
tucky, I  was  told  that  the  records  I 
sought  were  preserved  at  Frank- 
fort, and  when  I  made  inquiry 
there,  [  found — not  the  records  of 
Kentuckv  Countv — but  those  of  the 
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court  of  Kentucky  District,  ami  it 
was  suggested  if  they  existed  any- 
where, it  was  ill  the  county  clerk's 
office  in  Fayette.  At  Lexington,  I 
went  to  that  office,  but  became  sat- 
isfied that  not  a  vestige  of  the  old 
records  of  the  primitive  county  of 
Kentucky  were  saved  from  the  fire 
of  1803.  Thus  have  been  irrecov- 
erably lost  those  valuable  records, 
containing  doubtless  most  interest- 
ing annals  of  those  interesting 
years,  1777,  '78,  :79  and  '80 — for 
the  three  new  counties  were  not  or- 
ganized till  1781,  at  least  I  know 
from  the  records  that  Lincoln  was 
not.  I  have  been  thus  detailed  about 
this  matter,  because  I  deem  it  an 
important  subject  of  historical  in- 
quiry. We  can  now  understand  why 
it  was  that  Marshall  and  Butler 
could  tell  us  so  little  of  the  civil  and 


military  officers  of  the  first  organ- 
ized county  in  Kentucky.  1  hope,  in 
part  at  least,  to  be  able  to  supply 
this  and  kindred  desiderata  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  mu- 
tilated archives  at  Richmond.  I 
say  mutilated,  for  when  the  hated 
Arnold  invaded  Virginia,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1781,  he  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  public  records, 
thus  adding  to  his  previous  infamy 
an  act  of  vandalism  paralleled 
only  in  this  country  by  the  sacking 
of  Washington  in  1814.  We  prob- 
ably never  can  know  how  much  was 
lost  to  western  history  by  this  bar- 
barous act  of  Arnold's.  (Excerpt 
from  "MS.  papers  relative  to  the 
West,  irrecoverably  lost."  Writ- 
ten by  Lyman  C.  Draper  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Cincinnati  Historical 
society,  Baltimore,  August,  1846.) 
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